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Success is not accidental. It is the result of individual effort 

the reward of determination, ability and training to 

master the job at hand, to accept new opportunities as they 

I G NA yi U R E Ss present themselves. Throughout the world, thousands of busi- 
ness leaders in many fields of endeavor have secured vital 

and practical knowledge from International Correspondence 

of S Schools Courses. The signatures of a few appear below. This 

UC CE S S spare-time study has been of inestimable value in heading 

their careers towards success. The business leaders of today 

1.C.8. students of yesterday. Write for our free 
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book, “The Business of Building Men.” 
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THE IEATHERNECK 


THE GAZETTE 


Total strength Marine Corps on November 30 


COMMISSIONED AND WARRANT—Total strength November 30 


Separations during December 


Appointments during December__ 

Total strength on December 31 
ENLISTED—Total strength November 30 

Separations during December 

Joinings during December 

Total strength December 31 


Total strength Marine Corps December 31 


THE U. S. MARINE CORPS COMMISSIONED 


Major General Ben. H. Fuller, The Major Gen- 
eral Commandant. 

Major General John T. Myers, Assistant to 
The Major General Commandant. 

Brigadier General Rufus H. Lane, The Adjutant 
and Inspector. 

Brigadier General Hugh Matthews, The Quar- 
termaster. 

Brigadier General George Richards, The Pay- 
master. 


Officers last commissioned in the grades indi- 
cated: 


Col. James J. Meade. 

Lt. Col. Chas. F. B. Price. 
Maj. LeRoy P. Hunt. 
Capt. Edwin U. Hakala. 
Ist Lt. Elmer H. Salzman. 


Officers last to make number in the grades 
indicated: 


Col. Harry O. Smith. 

Lt. Col. Chas. F. B. Price. 
Maj. Clifton B. Cates. 
Capt. Thos. J. Kilcourse. 
Ist Lt. Thos. A. Wornham. 


MARINE CORPS CHANGES 


DECEMBER 5, 1931. 

Major Robert W. Voeth, detached MB, Norfolk 
NYd, Portsmouth, Va., to Headquarters Marine 
Corps, Washington, D. C., for duty and to Naval 
Hospital, Washington, D. C., for treatment. 

Captain Ernest L. Russell, detached Second Bri- 
gade, Nicaragua, to MCB, NOB, San Diego, Calif., 
via the USS “Nitro,” scheduled to sail from 
Corinto on or about December 21st. 

Captain Merwin H. Silverthorn, AQM, detailed 
as an Assistant Quartermaster, effective Decem- 
ber 3ist. 

lst Lt. Vernon E. Megee, on or about 
December 20th detached NAS, Pensacola, Fla., to 
AS, WCEF, NAS, NOB, San Diego, via first avail- 
able Government conveyance from Hampton 
Roads, Va. 

Ist Lt. Frank J. Uhlig, on reporting of his re- 
lief detached MD, USS “‘Wyoming,”’ to MB, Puget 
Sound NYd, Bremerton, Wash. 

2nd Lt. Archie F. O'Neil, detached MB, Parris 
Island, S. C., to MD, USS “‘Wyoming,” to report 
not later than January 5th. 

Qm. Clk. Walter J. Czapp, detached MB, Quan- 
tico, Va., to Asiatic Station via the USS “Chau- 
mont,"’ scheduled to sail from San Francisco, 
Calif., on or about January 5th. 

The following officers have been promoted to 
the grades indicated 

Captain George L. Maynard. 

Ist Lt. Benjamin F. Kaiser, Jr. 

Ist Lt. Elmer H. Salzman. 

DECEMBER 9, 1931. 

Major William S. Harrison, on December 20th 
detached Recruiting District of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., to Second Brigade, Nicaragua, via the 
SS “Santa Cecilia,”” scheduled to sail from New 
York, N. Y., on or about January 22nd. 

Major Joseph D. Murray, detached MB, NYd, 
Mare Island, Calif.. to Headquarters Marine 
Corps, Washington, D. C., for duty and to Naval 
Hospital, Washington, D. C., for treatment. 

Captain Jacob Lienhard, detached Headquarters 
Marine Corps, Washington, D. C., to MB, NOB, 
Hampton Roads, Va. 

Captain George B. Reynolds, retired as of 
March 1, 1932. 


(Continued on page 3) 


U. S. MARINE CORPS ENLISTED 


DECEMBER 1, 1931. 

lst Sergeant Walter N. Sharpnack—CRD to 
MB, NTS, Great Lakes, Il. 

Ist Sergeant William Halsey—-MB, Quantico. 
Va., to MD, USS “Philip.” to MB, USS “Sacra- 
mento.” 

Ist Sergeant Louis Vieten—-MD, USS ‘‘Sacra- 
mento,.”” to MD, USS “Philip.” 

Sergeant Charlie G. Mabe—MB, Quantico, Va., 
to MB, NOB, Hampton Roads, Va. 

Sergeant Carey F. Loflin—MB, NYd, Boston, 
Mass., to Haiti. 

Corporal Harold E. Roszell—West Coast to MD, 
AL. Peiping. China. 

Corporal William E. King—West Coast to MD, 
NAD, Hawthorne, Nev. 

Corporal Henry S. Griffin—MB. Parris Island, 
S. C., to MB, Washington, D. C 
DECEMBER 2, 1931. 

Gunnery Sergeant Glen C. Personius—MB, 
Quantico, Va., to MCB, NOB, San Diego, Calif. 

Supply Sergeant George W. Hislop—MB, NS, 
Pearl Harbor, T. H., to MCB, NOB, San Diego, 
Calif. 

DECEMBER 3, 1931. 

Corporal Francis A. Rogowski—Haiti to MB, 
Quantico, Va. 

Corporal Donald J. Potter—MB, USS “Augusta,” 
to MB, NYd, Boston, Mass. 

DECEMBER 4, 1931. 

First Sergeant William Nelson———West Coast to 
MB, Quantico, Va. 

Sergeant Green B. Evans—MB, Quantico, Va., to 
MB, NOB, New Orleans, La. 

DECEMBER 7, 1931. 

Sergeant Jack Allen—MB, NOB, New Orleans, 
La., to MB, NOB, Hampton Roads. Va. 

Corporal Harold D. Smith—MB, NYd, Ports- 
mouth, N. H., to MB, NP, Portsmouth, N. H. 
DECEMBER 8, 1931. 

Sergeant Ivy G. Gandy—West Coast to MD, AL, 
Peiping, China. 

DECEMBER 9, 1931. 

Gunnery Sergeant John Gerey—Nicaragua to 
AS, Quantico, Va. 

Sergeant E. Carbaugh—Nicaragua to MB, NTS, 
Great Lakes, Ill. 

DECEMBER 10, 1931. 

Quartermaster Sergeant Frederick H. Moore— 
MB, Norfolk, Va., to MB, Quantico, Va. 

Gunnery Sergeant James F. Hill—MB, Quantico, 
Va., to Nicaragua. 

Sergeant Harold K. Jackson—RS, Boston, Mass., 
to Haiti. 

Sergeant James C. Whittle—MB, NTS, Great 
Lakes, Ill., to Haiti. 

Corporal Victor E. Troutman—-MB, Quantico, 
Va., to MB, Coco Solo, C. Z. 

DECEMBER 11, 1931. 

Sergeant Dorn E. Arnold———-MB, USS ‘Lexing- 
ton,”’ to MB, NYd, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Corporal Paul J. Mills—MB, USS “Sacramento,” 
to MB, NYd,. Boston, Mass. 

Corporal Walter R. Peterman—MB, USS ‘‘Sacra- 
mento,” to MB, NYd, Boston, Mass. 

Corporal John E. Kennedy—MB, Annapolis, Md., 
to MB, Quantico, Va. 

Corporal Jessie R. Taylor—-MB, NOB, Key West, 
Fla., to Haiti. 

DECEMBER 12, 1931. 

Staff Sergeant W. W. Kerr—Fourth Regiment, 
Shanghai, China. to Headquarters Marine Corps, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sergeant Francis G. Knapp—MB, SB, New Lon- 
don, Conn., to MB, NYd, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Corporal John D. Jones—MB, NAD, Hingham, 
Mass., to MB, NMD, Yorktown, Va 


(Continued on page 3) 


RECENT REENLISTMENTS 


DEW, Orlan D., at Washington. D. C., 12-29-31, 
for MB, Quantico, Va. 
GRASAVAGE, Joseph, at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 12- 
28-31, for MB. Quantico, Va. 
GRAY, Ross E., at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
MB, Quantico, Va. 
KNEISLER, Frederick L., at Philadelphia, Pa., 
12-28-31. for MB, NYd, Boston, Mass. 
OLSON, John C., at Pittsburgh, Pa., 12-28-31, for 
MD, AL, Pieping, China. 
SCALZETTI, Frank G., at Washington, D. C., 12- 
28-31, for MB, Washington, D. C. 
JONES, Edgar J., at MB, New York, N. Y., 12- 
29-31, for MB, NYd, New York, N. Y. 
HOWARD, John R., at MB, Indian Head, Md., 
12-27-31, for MB, NPF, Indian Head, Md. 
CLARK, Charles G., at Philadelphia, Pa., 12-26-31, 
for 8th Reserve Reg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
HOUK, Howard E., at Chicago, Ill., 12-22-31, for 
MB, Quantico, Va. 
COOK, John F., at Atlanta, Ga., 12-21-31, for MB, 
NYd, Philadelphia, Pa. 
BYFIELD, Elmer L., at Vallejo, Calif., 12-19-31, 
for MB, Mare Island, Calif. 
LURVEY., Merle F., at San Diego, Calif., 12-16-31, 
for MCB, San Diego, Calif. 
NEWMAN, Ralph R., at Vallejo, Calif., 12-21-31, 
for MB, Mare Island, Calif. 
STANDISH, Walter, at San Diego, Calif., 12-16- 31, 
for Managua, Nic. 
PURTEE, John H., at MB, NAS, Pensacola, Fia., 
12-23-313, for MB, NAS, Pensacola, Fla. 
QUINN, Raymond B., at Port au Prince, Haiti, 
12-15-31, for Haiti. 
RICHARTZ, Carl, at Puget Sound, Wash., 12-17- 
31, for MB, Puget Sound, Wash. 
WOOD, Robert C., at Port au Prince, Haiti, 12- 
14-31, for 2 Reg., Port au Prince, Haiti. 
KALECKI, Joseph, at Norfolk, Va., 12-22-31, for 
MD, AL, Peiping, China. 
POE, William R., at Memphis, Tenn., 12-21-31, for 
MB, NOB, New Orleans, La. 
ASHLEY, Julian M., at MB, NYd, Washington, 
D. C., 12-19-31, for MB, NYd, Washington, D. C. 
DURAND, Arthur, at MB, Quantico, Va., 12-23-31, 
for MB, Quantico, Va. 
GIFFORD, James, at MB, New York, N. Y., 12- 
23-31, for MB, NYd, New York, N. Y. 
PAYNE, Paul W., at MB, Lakehurst, N. J., 12- 
23-31, for MB, NAS, Lakehurst, N. J. 
ENDERS, Robert H., at Philadelphia, Pa., 12-21-31, 
for MB, NYd, New York, N. Y. 
WILSON, Harvey O., at San Francisco, Calif., 
12-18-31, for MCB, San Diego, Calif. 
ALEXANDER, Murphy B., at Managua, Nic., 12- 
21-31, for Nic. Nat'l Guard Det., Managua, Nic. 
GAYER, Harry, at Managua, Nic., 12-21-31, for 
Fifth Marines, Managua, Nic. 
SCHULER, Carl G., at Managua, Nic., 12-23-31, 
for Nic. Nat'l. Guard Det., Managua, Nic. 
DIXON, Donald P., at Washington, D. C., 12-21- 
31, for Marine Band, MB, Washington, D. C. 
HOPE, Thomas E., at Los Angeles, Calif., 12-16-31, 
for MD, USS “West Virginia.” 
JURD, Harold E., at Vallejo, Calif., 12-16-31, for 
Mare Island, Calif. 
LEDE, Eddie, at Los Angeles, Calif., 12-16-31, for 
MCB, San Diego, Calif. 
SMITH, John A., at Los Angeles, Calif., 12-16-31, 
for MCB, San Diego, Calif. 
ADAMS, Jacob, at Shanghai, China, 11-23-31, for 
4th Regt., USMC, Shanghai, China. 
ATWOOD, William, at Quantico, Va., 12-21-31, for 
MB, Quantico, Va. 
CHILDERS, Lester P., at Rec. Ship, New York, 
12-19-31, for MD, Rec. Ship, New York, N. Y. 
CORYELL, Fred, at MB, NS, Guam, 10-8-31, for 
MB, NS, Guam. 


(Continued on page 3) 
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The Best Educated 


Military fore Serger 


HOW ABOUT 


Are you the type of man that will take advantage of a bargain? How 
about this for one? The Marine Corps Institute offers to you a selection 
of 167 different Academic and Vocational courses ABSOLUTELY FREE 
OF CHARGE. These same courses cost civilians who enroll for them in 
civilian correspondence schools an average of $100 each. 


Take advantage of this bargain while there is still time! It will be 
too late after you are discharged! You will then have to pay the same 
prices that civilians do. 


Look over the courses listed below. Decide upon one of them which 
interests you the most; fill out the enrollment blank and mail it TODAY. 


REMEMBER! OPPORTUNITIES FOR FREE EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICES ARE VERY RARE! SO TAKE 
ADVANTAGE OF THIS ONE! 


UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS INSTITUTE 
Marine Barracks, Washington, D. C. 


(0 Please send me INFORMATION regarding the course before which I have marked an X: 
©) Please enroll me in the course before which I have marked an X: 


Academic and Busi Training Courses Technical and Industrial Courses 

OBusiness Management OSecond Lieut. Prep. ONaval Academy Prep. OCivil Engineer OConcrete Builder 
OlIndustrial Management OPrench OHigh School Subjects OSurveying & Mapping OStructural Engineer 
O Personne! Organization OSalesmanship OElectrical Engineering OPlumbine & Heating OChemistry 
OTrafMc Management O Business Cor: OElectric Lighting ORadio OPharmacy 
OAcountancy & Typing OMechanical Engineer OC Automobile Work 

(including C.P.A.) OGood English OMechanical Draftsman CArchit CAviation Engin 
OCost Accounting OCivil Service O Machine Shop Practice Garehitect’s Blue Prints ONavigation 
OBookkeeping ORallway eS Clerk OStandard High Schoo! OContractor & Builder OAsriculture & Poultry 
OPrivate oOCommon ool Subjects OGas Engine Operating OCArchitectural Draftsman OMathematics 
OSpanish 
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February, 1932 


U. S. MARINE CORPS COMMISSIONED 
(Continued from page 1) 


ds 


detached MCB, 
NP, NYd, Mare 


Chf. Mar. Gnr. William Liske, 
NOB, San Diego, Calif., to MD, 
Island, Calif. 

DECEMBER 10, 1931. 

Captain Edward B. Moore, on December 26th 
detached MB, Puget Sound NYd, Bremerton, 
Wash., to MD, Receiving Station, Puget Sound, 
NYd, Bremerton, Wash. 


Ist Lt. Lawrence R. Kline, detached Second 
Brigade, Nicaragua, to MCB, NOB, San Diego, 
Calif.. via the USS ‘“‘Vega,”’ scheduled to sail 
from Corinto, Nicaragua, on or about December 
24th. 

2nd Lt. Fred D. Beans, detached MB, NAS, 
Lakehurst, N. J., to MB, NYd, Mare Island. 


DECEMBER 12, 1931. 

Major Henry L. Larsen, AA&I, detached Head- 
quarters Marine Corps, Washington, D. C., to 
Paris, France. 


ist Lt. James H. N. Hudnall, detached MB, 
NTS, Newport, R. I, to NAS, NOB, Hampton 
Roads, Norfolk, Va. 


2nd Lt. Stewart Boyle, detached MB, NAS, Lake- 
hurst, N. J., to NAS, NOB, Hampton Roads, Nor- 
folk, Va. 

2nd Lt. Roger T. Carleson, detached MB, NYd, 
Charleston, S. C., to NAS, NOB, Hampton Roads. 

2nd Lt. Walfried H. Fromhold, detached MB, 
Quantico, Va., to NAS, NOB, Hampton Roads, 
Norfolk, Va. 

2nd Lt. Edward A. Montgomery, detached MB, 
NYd, Charleston, S. C., to NAS, NOB, Hampton 
Roads, Norfolk, Va. 

2nd Lt. William B. Steiner, detached MB, Nor- 
folk NYd, Portsmouth, Va., to NAS, NOB, Hamp- 
ton Roads, Norfolk, Va. 

2nd Lt. James T. Wilbur, detached MB, NYd, 
New York, N. Y., to NAS,NOB, Hampton Roads, 
Norfolk, Va. 

DECEMBER 15, 1931. 

Colonel Louis M. Gulick, on January 12th de- 
tached MB, NYd, Philadelphia, Pa., to MD, AL, 
Peiping, China, via the SS “President Garfield,” 
scheduled to sail from San Francisco, Calif., on 
or about January 22nd. 

2nd Lt. Glen G. Herndon, detached MB, NYd, 
Washineton, D. C., to NAS, NOB, Hampton 
Roads, Norfolk, Va. 

2nd Lt. Thomas B. Hughes, detached MB, NYd, 
Boston, Mass., to MB, NTS, Newport, R. I. 

2nd Lt. Frank M. Reinecke, detached MB, NYd, 
Charleston, S. C., to NAS, NOB, Hampton Roads. 
DECEMBER 19, 1931. 

Lt. Col. Edward W. Sturdevant, detached Sec- 
ond Brigade, Nicaragua, to MB, NYd, New York, 
N. Y., for duty and to Naval Hospital, New York, 
for treatment. 

Major Edmond H. Morse, detached USS “‘Mary- 
land” to USS “West Virginia.” 

Captain Joseph I. Nettekoven, detached as an 
Assistant Quartermaster, effective December 3lst. 

Captain John B. Wilson, detached MB, Puget 
Sound NYd, Bremerton, Wash., to Recruiting Dis- 
trict of San Francisco, San Francisco, Calif. 

lst Lt. Cyril W. Martyr. on reporting of his 
relief detached MD, USS “Sacramento,” to MD, 
USS “Philip.” 

Ist Lt. David A. Stafford, detached MCB, NOB, 
San Diego, Calif., to MB, NYd, New York, N. Y. 

2nd Lt. Lewis A. Hohn, detached MB, SB, Coco 
Solo, C. Z., to MD, USS “Wicks.” 

DECEMBER 23, 1931. 

Lt. Col. Lauren S. Willis, orders to MCB, NOB, 
San Diego, Calif., revoked. Detached Headquar- 
ters Central Recruiting Division, Chicago, Ill, to 
Second Brigade, Nicaragua, via the SS “Santa 
Cecelia,” scheduled to sail from New York, N. Y., 
on or about January 22nd. 

Captain Edwin J. Mund, 
Island, S. C., to MB, Quantico, 
not later than December 24th. 

Ist Lt. Arthur G. Bliesener, detached MB, NOB, 
Pearl Harbor, T. H., to Department of the Pa- 
cific via first available Government conveyance. 
DECEMBER 24, 1931. 

The following-named officers have been com- 
missioned in the grades indicated: 

Major General Ben H. Fuller. 

Major General Logan Feland. 

Major General (temporary) John T. Myers. 

Brigadier General James C. Breckinridge. 
DECEMBER 30, 1931. 

Major Lyle H. Miller, detached MB, Quantico, 
Va., to MCB, NOB, San Diego, Calif. 

Captain Joseph T. Smith, detached MB, NYd, 
Philadelphia, Pa., to Department of the Pacific 
via USAT “U. S. Grant,” scheduled to sail from 
New York, N. Y., on 13 January, 1932. 

Ist Lt. Francis J. Cunningham, detached Head- 
quarters Marine Corps, Washington, D. C., to 
MBks, Washington, D. C. 

Chf. Qm. Clk. Robert M. O'Toole, detached Ist 
Brigade, Haiti, to Headquarters Marine Corps, 
Washington, D. C. 


detached MB, Parris 
Va., to report 


THE LEATHERNECK 


U. S. MARINE CORPS ENLISTED 
(Continued from page 1) 


as 


Corporal Frederick P. Treiling—MB, Boston, 
Mass., to MD, USS “Antares.” 
DECEMBER 14, 1931. 

Corporal Lee Golden—MB, NPP, 
Md., to MB, Quantico, Va. 

Corporal Kenneth R. Truckenmiller—MB, Quan- 
tico, Va., to MB, NYd, Washington, D. C. 
DECEMBER 15, 1931. 

Quartermaster Sergeant Jesse J. Fowler—MB, 
Quantico, Va., to AS, Nicaragua. 


Indian Head, 


Sergeant Henry E. Bucci—MD, USS ‘“Sacra- 
mento,” to MB, SB, New London, Conn. 
Sergeant Angelo J. LoGuidice—MB, NYd, New 


York, to MD, USS “Chester.” 
DECEMBER 16, 1931. 

Quartermaster Sergeant Edwin C. Reppenhagen 
—Nicaragua to MB, Quantico, Va. 

Paymaster Sergeant Fred A. Parquette—APM, 
Philadelphia, Pa., to MB, NYd, Boston, Mass. 

Staff Sergeant Ager B. Goodwin—MB, NYd, Bos- 
ton, Mass., to APM, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sergeant Edward B. Peck—MB, USS ‘“‘New Mex- 
ico,"" to MB, Washington, D. C. 

Sergeant Benedict P. Corbin—West Coast to 
Shanghai, China. 

DECEMBER 17, 1931. 

First Sergeant John D. Bellora—MB, 
“Asheville,” to Nicaragua. 

First Sergeant William H. Tobin—MB, Quantico, 
Va., to MD, USS “Asheville.” 

Corporal Eaton P. DeCottes—MD, USS “New 
Mexico,” to MD, NYd, Washington, D. C. 

Corporal Joseph E. Lusignan—MB, Quantico, 
Va., to Fourth Regiment, Shanghai, China. 

Corporal Charles W. Gann—MB, Quantico, Va., 
to MB, Coco Solo, C. Z. 

DECEMBER 18, 1931. 

Gunnery Sergeant Wilson R. Santmyre—MB, 
NOP, South Charleston, W. Va., to MB, Norfolk, 
Va. 

Sergeant Claude A. Mudd—MB, NOB, Key West, 
Fla., to MB, Quantico, Va. 

Sergeant John P. Sheridan—MB, New York, N. 
Y., to Haiti. 

Sergeant Donald Russell—MD, 
City,”” to MD, USS ‘“‘Southery.” 
DECEMBER 19, 1931. 

Corporal Emmett S. Reilly—MB, NYd, Mare Is- 
land, Calif., to MB, NS, Guam. 

DECEMBER 21, 1931. 

Corporal John J. Reese—MB, Quantico, Va., to 
Fourth Regiment, Shanghai, China. 

Corporal Henry H. Faulkner—MB, 
York, N. Y., to Haiti. 

DECEMBER 22, 1931. 

Paymaster Sergeant Ernest M. Jones—MB, NYd, 
Mare Island, Calif., to MB, NS, Guam. 

Gunnery Sergeant John A. Gustafson—MB, 
NOS, Pensacola, Fla., to MB, Quantico, Va. 

Gunnery Sergeant Edward J. Kaminski—MB, 
Quantico, Va., to MB, NAS, Pensacola, Fila. 


uss 


USS “Salt Lake 


NYd, New 
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Three 


Sergeant Stanley W. Mortensen—MD, USS “‘Chi- 
cago,”’ to MB, NYd, Mare Island, Calif. 

Corporal Kenneth R. Way—MD, USS “Chicago,” 
to MB, NTS, Great Lakes, Ill. 

Corporal Cletus J. White—MD, USS “Rochester,” 
to MB, NYd, New York, N. Y. 

Corporal David H. Murray—Haiti to Fourth 
Regiment, Shanghai, China. 

Corporal David A. Gaddy—MB, NS, Pearl Har- 
bor, T. H., to Fourth Regiment, Shanghai, China. 
DECEMBER 23, 1931. 

Gunnery Sergeant Albert F. Marcott—MB, NYd, 
Philadelphia, Pa., to MCB, NOB, San Diego, Calif. 

Sergeant Theodore H. Sundhausen—MCB, NOB, 
San Diego, Calif., to Fourth Regiment, Shanghai, 
China. 

DECEMBER 24, 1931. 

Sergeant Fred G. Wilson—MB, NAS, Pensacola, 
Fla., to NAS, San Diego, Calif. 

Sergeant James C. Stafford—MB, NOB, Hamp- 
ton Roads, Va., to MB, NS, Cavite, P. I. 

Corporal John R. Thompson—MB, Washington, 
D. C., to MB, NOP, South Charleston, W. Va. 

Corporal Willis G. Shew—MB, Quantico, Va., to 
MB, NYd, Mare Island, Calif. 

Corporal Frank Steger—RS, Boston, 
RS, New York, N. Y. 

DECEMBER 28, 1931. 

Sergeant Arthur G. Gaines—MB, Quantico, Va., 
to MB, NOB, New Orleans, La. 

Sergeant Aldace P. Rohmiller—MB, NYd, New 
York, N. Y., to MB, NAD, Hawthorne, Nev. 

Corporal Martin Sasages—MB, Quantico, 
to MB, NYd, Philadelphia, Pa. 
DECEMBER 29, 1931. 

First Sergeant George A. Beck—MB, NTS, Great 
Lakes, Ill., to MB, Parris Island, S. C. 

Corporal William P. Botti—Haiti to MCB, NOB, 
San Diego, Calif. 

Corporal Arthur 
West Coast. 

Corporal Melvin 8S. Shaffer—MB, NOP, South 
Charleston, W. Va., to MD, USS “Rochester.” 
DECEMBER 30, 1931. 

Gunnery Sergeant John F. Smith—MB, 
Washington, D. C., to MB, Quantico, Va. 

Sergeant Leonard C. Shanklin—AS, Nicaragua 
to AS, San Diego, Calif. 

Sergeant Frederick G. Lewis—MB, 
Orleans, La., to MB, Quantico, Va. 

Sergeant Leonard K. Atkins—MD, USS “Idaho,” 
to MB, Quantico, Va. 

Sergeant Harold F. Smallwood—MB, NYd, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., to MD, AL, Peiping, China. 

Corporal George Sauve—MB, Quantico, 
to MB, NYd, New York, N. Y. 

Corporal Alfred W. Perry—MB, NOB, Hampton 
Roads, Va., to MB, NYd, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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RHINESMITH, Samuel, at Quantico, 12-20- 
31, for MB, Quantico, Va. 

TELLON, Edward L., at Pearl Harbor, T. H., 12- 
7-31, for MB, NS, Pearl Harbor, T. H. 


Mass., to 


Va., 


E. Treadwell—Nicaragua to 


NYd, 


NOB, New 


Va., 


Va., 


WILLITS, Ovid G., at Puget Sound, Wash., 12- 
12-31, for MB, Puget Sound, Wash. 
HOWARD, Don, at San Diego, Calif., 12-14-31, 


for MCB, San Diego, Calif. 

LAHME, Paul W., at San Diego, Calif., 12-14-31, 
for RRD, MCB, San Diego, Calif. 

STONE, Barton W., at Vallejo, Calif., 12-13-31, 
for MB, Mare Island, Calif. 

SWAFFARD, Merrill G., at Portland, Ore., 12-14- 
31, for MCB, San Diego, Calif. 

DUDRIDGE, Kent W., at NAS, San Diego, Calif., 
12-14-31, for MB, NAS, San Diego, Calif. 

JONES, Virgle, at MB, Washington, D. C., 12-21- 
31, for MB, Washington, D. C. 

ROHMILLER, Aldace P., at MB, NYd, New York, 
N. Y., 12-19-31, for MB, NYd, New York, N. Y. 

ROSENBERG, Phillip, at NAS, San Diego, Calif., 
12-8-31, for MB, NAS, San Diego, Calif. 

STIDMAN, Harold C., at Baltimore, Md., 12-18-31, 
for MD, USS “Reina Mercedes,”’ Annapolis, Md. 

ELUEVEIN, Art G., at Lo sAngeles, Calif., 12-14- 
31, for MCB, San Diego, Calif. 

BARTHOLOMEW, Arthur F. D., at MB, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 12-18-31, for MB, Washington, D. C. 

MELLOW, Michael, at Pittsburgh, Pa., 12-17-31, 
for MB, Parris Island, S. C. 

JAMISON, Edward W., at Pittsburgh, Pa., 12-16-31, 
for MB, Parris Isinad, S. C. 

CRAIG, Henry E., at MB, Quantico, Va., 12-16-31, 
for MB, ECASF, Quantico, Va. 

McCASE, Joseph P. Sr., at Philadelphia, Pa., 12- 
15-31, for Depot of Supplies, Philadelphia, Pa. 
OAKS, Harold L., at Washington, D. C., 12-15-31, 
for Hdats, Marine Corps, Washington, D. C. 
ROSS, Malcolm K., at Washington, D. C., 12-14-31, 

for MB, Quantico, Va. 
SWINK, Lester B., at Washington, D. C., 12-15-31, 
for Hdqts, Marine Corps, Washington, D. C. 
MOONEY, Theodore A., at Chicago, Ill., 12-14-31, 
for MB, NTS, Great Lakes, Ill 
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BREAUD, Leon P., at New Orleans, La., 12-12-31, 
for MB. NAS, Pensacola, Fla 

BLACKWELL, Tommie F., at Vallejo, Calif., 12- 
11-31, for MD, AL, Peiping, China 

HAWKINS, John L.. at Vallejo, Calif., 12-11-31, 
for MD. AL, Peiping, China 

BROWN. Ernest. at MB, New York, N .Y., 12- 
15-31, for MB, NYd, New York, N. ¥ 

BUCKLES, Leon P., at MB, Charleston, 8. C.. 
12-15-31. for MB, NYd, Washington, D. C 

LLERA, Jose. MB. NYd, Washington, D. C., 12-13- 
31. for MB, NYd, Washington, D. C 

SPIVEY. Livitt Jr.. at Parris Island, S. C., 12- 
14-31. for MB. Parris Island, S. C 

CONDIFF. Clarence C at Philadelphia, Pa.. 12- 
14-31, for MB, NYd, Philadelphia, Pa 

MUSLAR,. Paul E.. at Boston, Mass., 12-14-31, for 
MB, Parris Island, 8. C 

SCHEFFLER. Walter C.. at Philadelphia, Pa., 12- 
13-31, for Depot of Supplies. Philadelphia, Pa 

ADAMS, Frank E., at Puget Sound, Wash., 12-9- 
31. for Puget Sound NYd. Bremerton, Wash 

BUHR. Edward R., at Newport, R. I, 12-13-31, 
for MB, NTS. Newport. R. I 

NOBLES. Alfred A., at Portsmouth, Va., 12-14-31, 
for MB. Norfolk, NYd. Portsmouth, Va 

ROW. Leslie H., at San Diego, Calif., 12-10-31, for 
MB, NAS. San Diego, Calif 

SCHWALKE, Joseph C at Washington, D. C., 
12-14-31, for MB, Washington, D. C 

SMITH. Guy B at San Diego. Calif., 12-10-31, 
for MB, NAS, San Diego, Calif 

TIPTON. Carl C., at Philadelphia, Pa., 12-14-31, 
for MB, NYd. Philadelphia, Pa 

WEST. Osburn V.. at Hampton Roads, Va., 12-14- 
31. for MB, NMD. Yorktown, Va 

ZAMBERLAN, Antonio, P.. at San Diego, Calif., 
12-10-31, for MB, NAS, San Diego, Calif 

LEONARD, Clarence J., at San Prancisco, Calif., 
12-8-31, for Depot of Supplies, San Francisco. 


REGAN. James H.. at San Diego, Calif., 12-6-31 
for MB. NYd, Philadelphia. Pa 

TALLENT. James U., at San Francisco, Calif., 
12-8-31, for Depot of Supplies, San Francisco, 
Calif 

DEIBERT. John C., at Portsmouth, Va., 12-10-31, 
for MB, NYd, Washington, D. C 

KUHN, John F., at USS “‘Rochester,’’ 12-5-31, for 
MD. USS “Rochester 

MULLINIX. Anderson IL at Washington. D. C., 
12-12-31. for MD, USNH. Washington, D. C 

OLSON, Melvin C.. at Pearl Harbor. T. H., 11- 
27-31. for MB. NS, Pearl Harbor, T. H 

SCHROEDER Frederic J at Newport, R. I., 
12-12-31. for MB, NTS. Newport. R. I 

STEVENS. Harold S.. at Puget Sound, Wash., 
12-7-31, for MB, Puget Sound NYd, Bremerton. 


DOYLE. Peter M.. at New York, N. Y., 12-10-31, 
for MD. AL. Peiping, China 

SCHWARTZ, Jack. at New York, N. Y., 12-10-31, 
for MB, Quantico, Va 

DUFFY. William J.. at Vallejo, Calif., 12-6-31, 
for MB, NYd. Mare Island, Calif 

FINLAY. Albert W.. at San Diego, Calif., 12-5- 
31. for MCB, San Diego, Calif 

HOPKINS, George E.. at San Diego, Calif., 
12-5-31. for MB. NAS. San Diego, Calif 

McCOLLEY, Dudley at San Diego, Calif., 
12-4-31, for MCB, San Diego, Calif 

SEARCY. Daniel C., at San Diego. Calif., 12-5-31, 
for MCB, San Diego, Calif 

WEBSTER. Harold W at San Francisco. Calif.. 
12-7-31, for MB, NYd, Mare Island, Calif 

HARDY, Earl B.. at Parris Island, 8S. C., 12-10-31, 
for MB. Parris Island, 8S. C 

KEITH, Albert H., at Parris Island, S. C., 12-10- 
31. for MB, Parris Island, S. C 

POWELL. Carl E.. at Greensboro, N. C., 12-8-31, 
for MB. NOB, Key West. Fla 

OLKIN, Abraham, at San Francisco, Calif., 12-5- 
31. for WRD. San Francisco, Calif 

CARVER. Edward, at Yorktown, Va. 12-10-31, 
for MB. NMD,. Yorktown. Va 

HABOUSH,. Peter A.. at Puget Sound. Wash., 
12-5-31, for MB, NYd. Mare Island, Calif 

STEWART, Bob L., at Quantico, Va., 12-10-31, 
for MB, Quantico, Va 

LANE. Ralph H., at New York, N. Y., 12-8-31, 
for MB. Norfolk NYd, Portsmouth, Va 

TOBIN, Earl W., at Maine, 12-8-31, for Managua, 
Nicaragua 

HOUSECAMP, Garry H., at New York, N. Y., 
12-9-31, for MB, NYd. New York. N. Y¥ 

SMITH Ell Cc at Pensacola, Fla., 12-8-31, 
for MB AS, Pensacola, Fla 

McKAY. Glenn O., at New Orleans, La., 12-4-31, 
for MB, Quantico, Va 

DEVINE, Philip V.. at San Diego, Calif.. 12-3-31. 
for MCB, San Diego, Calif 

ALLEN. Edmund R., at New York, N. Y.. 12-7-31, 
for China 

LANE. Malcolm J., at Hampton Roads, Va., 
12-7-31, for MB, NOB, Hampton Roads, Nor- 
folk. Va 

RIPPY,. Benjamin F., at Quantico, Va., 12-6-31, 
for MB, Quantico, Va 

TROUTMAN, Victor E., at Quantico, Va., 12-6-31, 
for MB, Quantico, Va 

ANANIAN, Harold, at Boston. Mass., 12-5-31, 
for MB, Norfolk, NYd, Portsmouth, Va. 
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CUNNUP, Leslie, at Washington, D. C., 12-8-31, 
for Hdqts. Marine Corps. Washington. D. C. 

LEER, Leslie L., at Washington. D. C.. 12-8-31, 
for Hdats. Marine Corps, Washington, D. C. 

SMITH. Clayton W., at Boston. Mass., 12-7-31, 
for Managua, Nicaragua 

KENNEY, Fint. at San Diego, Calif., 12-3-31, 
for MCB, San Diego, Calif 

LICA, Vincent, at Vallejo, Calif, 12-2-31, for 
MB, NYd, Philadelphia, Pa 

BASHEFKIN, Sam, at Fort Mifflin, Pa., 12-6-31. 
for MCB. San Diego, Calif 

BOYD, Jesse R.. at Washington, D. C., 12-7-31. 
for MB, Washington, D. C. 

DAVEY, Stanley G., at Nicaragua, 11-11-31, for 
Nicaragua 

GEREY,. John, at Nicaragua, 11-20-31, for Nica- 
ragua. 

HOSKIN, McKinley D., at Nicaragua, 11-19-31, for 
Nicaragua 

MATTHEWS, Leon E.. at Nicaragua, 11-11-31, 
for Nicaragua 

WELLS, Noble W.. at Washington, D. C., 12-6-31, 
for MD. AL. Peiping. China 

LAMBALZER, Joseph V.. at Chicago, Tll., 12-4-31, 
for MB, Parris Island. S. C 

DELANEY. Ronald J. at San Diego, Calif., 
12-1-31, for China 

ISHAM, Charles H., at San Diego, Calif., 11-28-31. 
for MCB, San Diego. Calif 

LEMON, Albert S.. at San Diego, Calif., 12-1-31. 
for MCB, San Diego, Calif 

OSBORNE, Leonard V.. at Fresno, Calif., 12-2-31, 
for MCB, San Diego. Calif 

SEALEY. Armon J., at San Diego, Calif., 12-1-31, 
for MB, NYd, Mare Island, Calif 

SEELOS, Robert H., at San Francisco, Calif.. 
12-1-31, for MCB, San Diego, Calif 

HADE. Philip R., at Puget Sound, Wash., 11-30-31, 
for MB, Puget Sound NYd, Bremerton, Wash 

McEVOY, John T., at Puget Sound, Wash., 12-1-31, 
for MB, Puget Sound NYd, Bremerton, Wash 

PARKER. Noel. at Pensacola, Fla., 12-6-31, for 
MB, NAS. Pensacola, Fla 

THEODORSON, Orel G., at Puget Sound, Wash.. 
11-28-31. for MB, Mare Island, Calif 

WILLIAMS, Robert A.. at San Diego, Calif., I1- 
28-31. for MB, NAS, San Diego, Calif 

BRAXTON, Jack, at Columbia, S. C., 12-3-31, 
for MB, Parris Island, S. C 

WIGHTMAN, Robert R., at Vallejo, Calif., 11- 
29-31, for MB, USNP. Mare Island, Calif 

WILLS, Jesse B., at Pearl Harbor, T. H., 11-21-31, 
for MB, NOB, Pearl Harbor, T. H 

KAROW, William J., at Boston, Mass., 12-3-31, 
for MB, NP, Portsmouth, N. H 

COLEMAN, John R., at Chicago, 12-2-31, 
for MB, Quantico, Va 

MALONE, Frank R., at San Diego, Calif., 11-25- 
31, for MCB, San Diego, Calif 

CLARK, Harry, at Quantico, Va., 12-3-31, for 
MB, Quantico, Va 

GREENE. William W.. at San Diego, Calif., 
11-21-31, for MB, NAS. San Diego. Calif. 

GRUBBS, John C., at Parris Island, S. C., 12-2-31, 
for MB, Parris Island, S 

KEITH, Arley LaM., at Quantico, Va.., 12-2-31, 
for MB, Quantico, Va 

KOOL, Sava, at Quantico, Va., 12-3-31. for MB. 
Quantico. Va 

McCOOK, Robert E.. at Quantico, Va., 12-2-31, 
for MB. Quantico, Va. 

MAY, Russell D., at Quantico, Va., 12-2-31, for 
MB, Quantico, Va 

SCOFIELD, Walter E., at Quantico, Va., 12-2-31, 
for MB. Quantico, Va 

DAVIS. John, at Washington. D. C., 12-2-31, 
for Rec. Ship. NYd, Brooklyn. N. Y¥ 

OLIVER. Charley M.. at New Orleans, La., 12- 
1-31, for MB, NOB, New Orleans, La 

STRICKLAND, Quillin L.. at Parris Island, 8S. C., 
12-1-31, for MB. Parris Island. S 

CAIN. Harold W.. at Philadelphia. Pa., 12-1-31, 
for Hdqts. Marine Corps. Washington, D. C 

HADDAD, Eli P.. at New York, N. Y., 12-1-31, 
for MB. AL, Peiping. China 

HESS. Thaddeus S., at Washington, D. C., 1ll- 
30-31. for MB, Washington. D. C 

OVERFIELD, William R.. at Philadelphia. Pa., 
12-1-31, for MB, NYd. New York. N 

SIMMONS, Glen LeR., at Washington, D. C., 11- 
30-31, for MB, NAS. Pensacola, Fla 

WHITTEN, Oscar L., at Atlanta. Ga., 11-30-31, 
for MB, NOB. New Orleans, La 

CLARK. Raymond A., at Savannah, Ga., 11-30-31. 
for MD. AL. Peiping. China 

FERGUSON, Claud. at San Diego, Calif., 11-24-31, 
for MCB, San Diego. Calif 

SIMMONS. Lionel E.. at San Diego, Calif.. 11- 
21-31. for MCB. San Diego. Calif 

ARMSTRONG. Henry C., at Philadelphia, Pa., 
11-30-31. for MB. NYd. Philadelphia. Pa 

BONVILLE, Joseph L.. at Port au Prince, Haiti, 
11-20-31, for Garde d'Haiti, Haiti. 

COGGINS, Wade M., at Charleston, S. C., 11-27-31, 
for MB, NYd. Charleston, S. C 

COOPER. Herbert, at Port au Prince, Haiti, 
11-18-31, for Port au Prince, Haiti 

DUKE. Lonnie P., Washington, D. C., 12-1-31, 
for MB, Washington, D. C 

GUNSALUS, Robert C., at Washington, D. C., 
12-1-31, for MB, Washington, D. C. 
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KRANICH, Eugene, at Philadelphia, Pa., 11-28-31, 
for MB, NYd,. Philadelphia, Pa. 

McNELLY, Frederick E., at Washington, D. C., 
11-30-31, for MB, Washington, D. C. 

McROBIE, Loree F., Washington, D. C., 12-1-31, 
for MB, NYd, Washington, D. C. 

O'NEILL, Donald W., at Quantico, Va., 11-30-31, 
for MB, Quantico, Va. 

PURCHES, Barney, at Philadelphia, Pa., 11-30-31, 
for MB, NYd, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Promotions 


GUNNERY SERGEANT George L. Robinson— to 
First Sergeant. 
SUPPLY SERGEANT Bennie Cryts—to Quarter- 
master Sergeant 
STAFF SERGEANT Fred Parquett—to Paymaster 
Sergeant. 
SERGEANTS Ernest V. Maddox—to Gunnery 
Sergeant. 
Wilson R. Santmyre—to Gunnery Sergeant 
John F. Smith—to Gunnery Sergeant. 
CORPORALS George W. Hislop—to Supply Ser- 
geant. 
Waller W. Kerr—to Staff Sergeant. 
PRIVATES FIRST CLASS Marko G. Belovich—to 
Corporal. 
Wayman H. Imus—to Staff Sergeant 
Vernon W. Johnson—to Corporal. 
Earl M. Long—to Corporal 
William B. McLaughlin—to Corporal. 
Stanley A. Marchlones—to Corporal. 
Frank G. Meeker—to Corporal. 
John D. Mooney—to Staff Sergeant. 
Peter Neace—to Corporal. 
George A. Ripka—to Corporal. 
PRIVATES Charles W. Carper—to Corporal. 
Guilford B. Higgins—to Corporal. 
Wade F. Mann—to Corporal. 


RESERVE PROMOTIONS 
Gunnery Sergeant Krawczyk, Edward—to 6er- 
geant Major. 
Pfc. Douglass. Samuel H.—to Corporal. 
Pfc. Horst, Charles—to Corporal. 
Pfc. Lux, Russell J.—to Corporal 
Pfc. O'Toole, John J.—to Corporal. 
Private Grendel, Stanley A.—to Sergeant. 
Private Van Buhler, Harvey C.—to Corporal. 


RECENT GRADUATES MARINE CORPS 
INSTITUTE 
Major Miller, Adolph B.—French. 
Captain Stroup. Windsor B.—Electrical Engi- 
neering. 
Lieutenant Ouellet, Joseph A. (U. S. A.)— 


French. 

2nd Lieut. Croft, Frank C.—Post Exchange 
Bookkeeping. 

2nd Lieut. Dawson, Marion L.—Post Exchange 
Bookkeeping. 

2nd Lieut. Hansen, Harold D.—Post Exchange 
Bookkeeping. 

2nd Lieut. Hughes, Thomas B.—Post Exchange 
Bookkeeping. 

2nd Lieut. Piper, Earl S.—Post Exchange Book- 
keeping. 


2nd Lieut. Putnam, Paul A.—Spanish. 

2nd Lieut. Shoup, David M.—Post Exchange 
Bookkeeping. 

Ch. QM. Clk. Strong. John—Post Exchange 
Bookkeeping. 

Sergeant Barnes, Wilbur R.—Spanish. 

Sergeant McPike, Arnold C.—Motorbus Trans- 
portation. 

Sergeant McPike, Arnold C.—Diesel Engines. 

Sergeant Timoney, Francis A.—Motor Boat 
Running. 

Corporal Brown, Clarence E.—Livestock. 

Corporal Dorries, Charles E.—C. S. Railway 
Postal Clerk 

Corporal Edwards. David E.—Selected Subjects 

Corporal Gove, Albert J.—Gas Fitter. 

Corporal Harris, James A.—Cost Accounting. 

Corporal Lurvey, Marl F.—Internal Combus- 
tion Engines. 

Corporal McBride, Roy—C. S. Railway Postal 
Clerk. 

Corporal Merman, Charles—Practical Elec- 
trician. 

Corporal Putty, Howard L.—Ocean Navigation 

Corporal Rahberger, Lawrence J.—Farm Crops 

Corporal Rahberger, Lawrence J.—Soil Improve- 
ment. 

Corporal Waugh, Lyman R.—Post Exchange 


Bookkeeping. 
Pvt. Icl. Barrett, William F.—Building Contrac- 
tor. 


Pvt. Bollinger, Glenn A.—Salesmanship. 

Pvt. Icl. Brown, Garnet L.—C. S. Railway Postal 
Clerk. 

Pvt. icl. Evans, Thomas F.—Aviation Engines. 

Pvt. Icl. Evans, Thomas F.—Stationary Internal 
Combustion Engines 

Pvt. Icl. Gardner, Paul N.—Good English. 

Pvt. Icl. Gray, Charles K.—C. S. Railway Postal 
Clerk. 
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Pvt. Icl. Lillo, Obert T.—C. S. Railway Postal 
Clerk. 

Pvt. icl. Philpot, Fred R.—C. S. Railway Postal 
Clerk 

Drummer Opittek. Wilfred J.—Aviation Engines. 

Private Crawford, Roy H.—Aviation Engines 

Private Davis, Arthur R.—C. S. Railway Postal 
Clerk. 

Private DeKinder, John A.—C. S. Railway Postal 
Clerk. 

Private Ernst, Fred—C. S. Railway Postal Clerk. 

Private Genoble, Grady B.—Motor Boat Run- 
ning. 

Private Gunby, Monette—C. S. First Grade. 

Private Hanson, Harry A.—Salesmanship and 
Real Estate. 

Private Jarrard, Harry E.—Aviation Engines. 

Private Juniper, Lawrence—Spanish. 

Private Katz, Frederick—Telegraph Lineman. 

Private Klem, Vincent J.—C. S. Railway Postal 
Clerk. 

Private Mankey, Edward—Internal Combustion 
Engines. 

Private McWilliams, James H.—Aviation En- 
gines. 

Private Miele, Ralph A—C. S. Railway Postal 
Clerk. 

Private O'Malley, John E.—C. S. Railway Postal 
Clerk. 

Private Parkison, Willard H.—Aviation Engines. 

Private Petrofske, Alex H.—C. S. Railway Postal 
Clerk. 

Private Porche, Schuyler A.—Complete Radio. 

Private Rector, Harry D.—C. S. Railway Postal 
Clerk. 

Private Sharit, Garnett A—C. S. Railway Postal 
Clerk. 

Private Simino, Joseph A.—Aviation Engines. 

Private Spear, George—C. S. First Grade. 

Private Stoker, John S.—C. S. Railway Postal 


Clerk. 

Private Theis, Ervin J.—Farm Business Man- 
agement. 

Private Tupper, Harold M.—C. S. Railway Post- 
al Clerk. 


Private Tupper, Harold M.—C. S. Combination. 

Private Tyson, Reuben L.—C. S. First Grade. 

Private Williams, John P.—C. S. Railway Post- 
al Clerk. 

THE FOLLOWING NAMED MEN HAVE ATTAINED 
A SCORE OF 92 OR BETTER OVER THE 
PISTOL QUALIFICATION COURSE 
DURING 1931 


ChmGun. Henry Boschen . 99 
2nd Lt. Chester R. Allen 96 
Set. Maurice K. Chenoweth . 96 
Ist Set. John G. Kelly 95 
ChMGun John J. Faragher 95 
2nd Lt. Archie E. O'Neil . 4 
Gy-Set. Thomas H. Dexter 94 
Capt. Harry A. Ellsworth . 93 
Major Pedro A. Del Valle 92 
Major Oliver Floyd . 92 
Captain Hans O. Martin . 92 
Gy-Set. Claudious K. Chambers - .. 92 


RETIRED ENLISTED MEN 


EAGAN, James—Sergeant, December 29, 1925. 
EBRIGHT, Miller—Sergeant, October 21, 1929. 
EDER, John V.—First Sergeant, March 17, 1931. 
EDWARDS, Ezra—Sergeant, May 15, 1931. 

EDWARDS, Wesley—Sergeant, May 17, 1928. 
EINEICHNER, John M. Quartermaster Sergeant. 
December 21, 1927. 

ELMGREN, Robert F.—Sergeant, December 10, 
1931. 

EMPEY, Nelson A.—Gunnery Sergeant, June 1, 
1928. 

EPPS. Joe B.—Master Technical Sergeant, De- 
cember 10, 1927. 

ERICKSEN, Ole E.—-First Sergeant, November 26, 
1926 

ERICSON, Arvid—Quartermaster Sergeant, July 
3, 1929 

EVANS, Charles M.—Sergeant, June 1, 1928. 

FACHMAN, Chester A.—First Sergeant, August 
31, 1929. 

FALLON, James—Quartermaster Sergeant, Febru- 
ary 1, 1927. 

FELL. Ambrose M.—Private First Class, April 20, 


1929. 

FITZGERALD, Herbert S.—Sergeant, February 3, 
1926 

FITZGERALD. James—Sergeant, May 25, 1925. 

FLANAGAN, John—First Sergeant, December 15, 
1924 

FLEMING, Charles—Private First Class, July 2, 


1929. 

FLYNN, Thomas F.—Gunnery Sergeant, October 
22, 1924. 

FONGER, Oliver S.—First Sergeant, September 
5, 1930. 

FORD. Charles L. Sergeant. July 25, 1925. 

FOSTER, Charles R.—First Sergeant, July 9, 1924. 

FRAGNER, William A.—Quartermaster Sergeant. 
October 4, 1928. 

FRANKLIN, Edward W.—Quartermaster Ser- 
geant, 18 January, 1928. 

— Nell H.—Gunnery Sergeant, April 6. 
929. 
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FREDERICKSON, Charles J.—Gunnery Sergeant. 
October 29, 1929. 

FRYER. James F.—Gunnery Sergeant, February 
25, 1931. 

FULLER, Lyman G.—Quartermaster Sergeant. 
April 5, 1924. 

FULLERTON, John—Private, April 16, 1929. 

GAFFEY, William—Corporal, March 26, 1929. 

GARRISON, Paul—Sergeant, November 19, 1929. 

GAW. Herbert W.—First Sergeant, November 24, 
1928. 

GEBHARDT, George—Private, July 24, 1931. 

GEISSINGER,. Harry A.——First Sergeant, Febru- 
ary 1, 1926. 

GELRUD, Sam—Sergeant Major, April 15, 1927. 

GEMMILL, William C.—Sergeant, April 1, 1931. 

GLENN, Harry—First Sergeant. May 8, 1928. 

GLINES, Roy—Sergeant, April 3, 1928. 

GOODE, Bailey S.—Sergeant, December 19, 1923. 

GOODING, Clinton R.—First Sergeant, March 17, 
1927. 

GOODMAN, Neil C.—Quartermaster Sergeant. 
September 10, 1931. 

GORDON, James A.—Gunnery Sergeant, August 
5. 1929. 

GOUGH, George —Sergeant Major, 14 January, 
1932. 

GRAHAM, Walter H.—First Sergeant, December 
10, 1929. 

GRAUSAM, George N.—Sergeant, March 12, 1926. 

GRAVATT, Frank L.—Gunnery Sergeant, Febru- 
ary 16, 1929. 

GREEN, Morton—Gunnery Sergeant, May 20, 
1926. 

GUGENHEIM, Henry—Sergeant, April 1. 1930. 


DEATHS 

IVEY, Rosco Neal, Private First Class, died De- 
cember 29, 1931, of smallpox at the Shanghai 
Isolation Hospital, Shanghai, China. Next of 
kin Mrs. Hester Ivey, mother, Lucedale, Mis- 
sissippi. 

CLAYTON, Denner H., Private First Class, died 
January 1, 1932, of abscess, right lung, at the 
Portsmouth Naval Hospital, Norfolk, Va. Next 
of kin: Mrs. Burdell Clayton, mother, Davis, 
W. Va. 


Contents Noted 
Situation Well In Hand 


Dear Sir: 

Nineteen thirty one will probably be recorded 
in the history of human events as a jinx year, 
or words to that effect. Its haywire tendencies 
and plaguish pranks will furnish an abundance 
of material for modern writers throughout the 
entire world. 

On the leading page of the July issue of “The 
Leatherneck" I learned that it had even deprived 
the Marine Corps of the intrinsically valuable 
service of the late Brigadier General Robert H. 
Dunlap, the most beloved and admired Marine 
officer that I ever had the privilege of serving 
under. The righteous safety of others was always 
one of the many outstanding characteristics of 
General Dunlap at all times and under any cir- 
cumstances. Thus he lived and thus heroically 
he died. 

Among the many incidents indelibly planted in 
my memory while serving under his command in 
the Corps, I recall him particularly as Major 
in command of our Battalion, which was the 


ATTEN---TION! 


Marines travel 
more in one cruise 
than the average 
traveling sales- 
man travels in a 
lifetime. Totty’s 
Trunks and Bags 
are constructed 
to withstand the 
hard knocks of transport, rickshaw, 
train, or push-cart. They are as 
strong as the average Leatherneck, 
and as stylish as a fashion mart. 


AT ALL POST EXCHANGES 
Specify 


Totty Trunk & BagCo. 


PETERSBURG, VA. 
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second of the First Advance Base Regiment, dur- 
ing the occupation of Vera Cruz, Mexico, back in 
1914. While under fire I recall his occasional 
command for the men to keep in close to the 
walls while he traversed the most dangerous path 
because it afforded him a complete view. His 
bravery and flashing eyes never missed a trick. 
From time to time he called a halt until indica- 
tions from our elevated sharpshooters informed 
him to continue the advance over the route 
assigned to him. 

Throughout the entire engagement his calm, 
capable leadership as usual was instrumental in 
enabling the customary message to be flashed 
back to Headquarters in Washington—‘‘The situ- 
ation is well in hand.’’—Henry S. Farrell. 

186 West 101 Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Backfire 


Dear Sir: 

The President's Cup Game I tried to write up 
as any newspaper man would, fairly and giving 
an account of what happened. without favoritism. 
This in both the U. S. Navy Review and the U. S. 
Coast Guard. In the latter publication, par- 
ticularly, I tried to be fair to the losing team 
and its great bid for the cup. 

I received several letters of criticism, one from 
Commander Marvin, in which he said, “I wonder 
if a Marine Corps paper would have been as 
fair to the Coast Guard.” So you may be sure 
I awaited “The Leatherneck” with considerable 
anticipation I sent it to Commander Marvin. 
It surely reflects the gamest sort of sportsman- 
ship from the losing team and will do much 
toward cementing the already close relations be- 
tween these two services. 

However, I am afraid you are going to have 
a flare-back from the Coast Guard on the refer- 
ences to the “dry Navy" and “victories for Pro- 
hibition.”” I know of no class of men who dis- 
like the dry law and its incidental duties as do 
Coast Guardsmen. It’s a lousy job but the Guard 
is doing what the Marines would do if they had 
the job assigned to them, i. e. do the job with 
the tools at hand. 

I know you and the able fellow who wrote the 
story will appreciate the criticism in the same 
spirit I send it. There will be other games with 
this outfit and this “dry Navy’ reference gets 
in their hair no little. Their business since 
1790, without a break, has been to protect the 
customs revenue. When John Barleycorn became 
contraband he simply moved in on their terri- 
tory and it does not sit well with them when it 
is made the major reason for their existence as 
a Service. For instance they figure that saving 
lives and property at sea or being selected by 
seventeen nations as the organization for the 
international Ice Patrol is a bigger job than the 
rum angle. Yet they get most of their mention 
in connection with a law that will probably be 
dead and buried with the Coast Guard still carry- 
ing on as it did since the days of ‘‘Washington’s 
Cruisers." 

That last issue was a pip. The cover design 
was great. 

HARVEY L. MILLER, 
Editor, U. S. Coast Guard Magazine 
(Editor's note)—Thank God we don't have the 


PROLOGUE: 

It was in October, 1900, at the end of the 
Boxer Campaign and we were on our way back 
to the coast, having hiked from Pekin to 
Yangtsun. 

We camped that night south of the railroad 
bridge and during the early evening a heavy 
rainstorm came up which, as we had no shelter 
tents, soon drenched us to the skin and made 
it almost impossible to get any sleep. Reveille 
was sounded long before daylight and we boarded 
a train of open flat cars and started out for 
Tong Ku, where we were to take a Lighter and 
go over the Taku Bar to the ship which was to 
take us back to the Islands. We arrived at Tong 
Ku about 3:00 p. m., cold, wet and hungry, and 
found no Lighter, so it was a case of waiting 
in the rain. 

A young Marine, his teeth chattering with the 
cold, came to attention as his Captain approached. 
That Captain was a ruddy-cheeked, square-jawed, 
hard-boiled speciment of manhood, an ideal offi- 
cer of the old school. Noting the appearance 
of the shivering Marine, he took off the heavy 
uniform cape he was wearing and threw it 
around the man. That incident was never for- 
gotten by that young Marine and he was always 
interested in watching the career of his gallant 
Captain. 

He read a number of years later of the land- 
ing at Vera Cruz where the Captain, then a 
Lieutenant-Colonel, was awarded a Medal of 
Honor. In the early summer of 1918 he was 
thrilled with pride when he read of the Devil 
Dogs in France and of his old Captain, then 


(Continued on page 53) 
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OU’VE seen it in Movies...on bill-boards... 
Vi newspapers ...and you've heard it over the 
radio. The famous slogan, “ They Satisfy.” 

It means Chesterfields click...give smokers what 
they want. Now let us tell you the “reason why!” 

Smoke-satisfaction in Chesterfield comes from 
just one thing...our rigid rale of making every 
Chesterfield cigarette the very best that money and 
science can produce. 

That’s why Chesterfield tobaccos are the mildest 
that grow. That’s why the paper that’s wrapped 


Written for Smokers who want Hard- pan Facts 


around Chesterfield is the whitest and purest ciga- 
rette paper made. That’s why we not only blend 
our tobaccos...but cross-blend them. To bring out 
the fine flavor that is so definitely Chesterfield. 

Everything the best... that’s the whole Chester- 
field story. Milder... taste better ... pure. Good... 
they’ve got to be, because they’re made that way. 
That’s the reason why Chesterfields satisfy. 


@ Tonight, listen to Chesterfield’s Radio Program. Nat Shilkret and 
his Orchestra and Alex Gray, popul loist . . . Columbia Coast- 
to-Coast Network . . . 10:30 E.S. T., daily except Sunday. 


THEY'RE MILDER + + THEY'RE PURE + + THEY TASTE BETTER > > They Salisfy 
vy? 


1952, Laccert Myrtas Tosacco Co. 
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Recruiting—Past and Present 


rary lull in recruit- 

ing affords us an 

aN =A) opportunity to review our recruiting activities of 
Sy se) il the recent past and the methods used in filling the 
lor gaps in our ranks in the days of “wooden ships 
and iron men.” 

For the past several years, brisk, young, military “advance 
agents” have attracted recruits to our Corps by business argu- 
ments in word and pamphlet which retrieved in practical em- 
phasis what they lacked in war-like luster. They aimed to 
attract serious-minded young men to take advantage of the 
opportunities our service offers for travel, adventure, physical 
development, mental and disciplinary training, and pay, pre- 
senting a Marine Corps enlistment as “the one best bet” in the 
work-a-day industrial struggle. 


From Ancient to Modern 


King Pharoah of Egypt promised eight acres of land, tax 
free, to every able-bodied male subject who would enlist under 
his standard. 

Emperor Frederick, father of Frederick the Great, sent kid- 
nappers scouting his own and foreign countries for men to fill 
his grenadier regiments. 

General George Washington promised “youth of spirit” $60 
a year to defend the United States. 

Lord Nelson’s burly Marines knocked staid citizens on the 
head and lugged them to a waiting frigate. 

The Duke of Wellington’s recruiting sergeants appeared in 
scarlet coats and plumes at the village public houses and there 
bestowed the imperial shilling that bound young men to serve 
with the colors. 

As the march of time went on, there came an evolution to- 
ward more peaceful recruiting methods. Red-coated sergeants, 
preceded by drummer and fifer or bugler, with colors flying, 
held forth in public places and waked the somnolent youth with 
their martial invasion. 

This picturesque method in its time was thrown into the 
discard, and, step by step, down the path of experience, the 
methods of recruiting have moved until we were finally blessed 
with an up-to-the-minute, well-equipped recruiting service, using 
fair and logical business methods to secure volunteers, backed 
by advertising and a Corps of satisfied customers. 


The First Marine Recruiter 


By delving into the archives at Marine Corps Headquarters 
we learn that Mr. John Hall, of Charleston, South Carolina, 
was the premier recruiter of our organization. He was com- 


HE present tempo- By Sergeant Major Clarance B. Proctor, F. M.C.R. missioned a first lieutenant in 


the newly organized Marine Corps 
' _in August, 1798. In the letter 
of acceptance of his appointment we find the following: 


“In the meantime (until the receipt of his commis- 
sion) I shall engage as many men as I possibly 
can in this place. I will thank you to inform me 
what number of men it will be necessary for me 
to recruit in this State.” 


And further that he could dispense with “First Aids for the 
Undecided” in the form of pictures of Marines of the day 
charging up the beach on Robinson Crusoe Isle, but that he 
would need 


“buttons sufficient for the uniforms, as there are 
none to be procured in Charleston.” 


And to further fill the Commandant’s cup of joy, modestly 
suggests: 


“When I receive my commission I am in hopes it 
will be in my power to enlist a full company in this 
State, to effect which you may depend no pains 
shall be spared, as I feel particularly anxious to 
lend every aid in support of the Government under 
which I have the honour to serve.” 


That the then Commandant of the Marine Corps, Major Wil- 
liam W. Burrows, was well aware that he had secured a good 
—_ in Mr. Hall is clearly indicated by his reply, in which 

e states: 


“You may enlist as many men as you can and as 
many drummers and fifers as possible. * * * 
I shall be very happy to hear of your success.” 


An interesting sidelight on the methods later employed by 
Lieutenant Hall, and possibly the real reason for his recruiting 
success, may be gleaned from his letter to the Commandant, 
dated Salem, Mass., October 7, 1799, which reads as follows: 


“I have opened a rendezvous here, but have not 
yet been able to get a single recruit. I purpose 
this week to open rendezvous in different parts of 
the country and make frolick, to draw the people 
together, which I think will have a good effect. 
There are some in jail whom I could get out by 
paying the sum of 12$. Do you think I would be 
safe in advancing it? The county elections are 
held this week and a general review next, which 
I think will afford some recruits.” 
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Early Newspaper Advertising 

Americans probably first conceived the idea of having an or- 
ganization of American Marines as a result of frequent news- 
paper notices concerning the British Marines which appeared 
in the New York Gazette and Weekly Mercury in 1775. 

Marine Corps recruiters of the Revolutionary period appreci- 
ated the value of newspaper advertising, for we find the fol- 
lowing in a letter from our recruiting officer at Dover, Delaware, 
Lieutenant Dyre S. Wynkoop, to the Major Commandant, writ- 
ten in 1798: 


“Having arrived here on Thursday Evening I 
awaited ‘till the next day when I began to make the 
necessary arrangements to ensure Success in my 
Commission, by sending Advertisements to the 
Adjoining Town, notifying my Arrival and my 
Business.” 

During Civil War days we find Marine recruiters using news- 
paper advertising and posters, for, on May 19, 1866, Lieutenant 
Henry Clay Cochrane wrote the Colonel Commandant, Jacob 
Zeilin, from Chicago, in part as follows: 

“Finding newspaper advertising extremely expen- 
sive, I have made arrangements for five (5) inser- 
tions per week in the ‘Chicago Tribune,’ which will 
give an aggregate circulation of 200,000 copies, 
and instead of using a second paper, have had 500 
medium posters printed at a low rate.” 


These posters were printed on blue paper and cost one and 
two-fifth cents each. Here are the salient facts set forth on 
the recruiting poster of 1866: WANTED—Men between ages 
of 18 and 40 years, not less than 5 feet 5 inches high. Term 
of Service is Four Years. Monthly rates of pay: First or 
Orderly Sergeants, $24.; Sergeants, $20.; Corporals, $18.; 
Musicians and Privates, $16. At Sea the extra pay of all ranks 
is $1.50 a month. Pay is increased $2. a month for first re- 
enlistment, with a further addition of $1. a month for all 
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subsequent reenlistments. “A Soldier who is careful of his 
clothing can save during his enlistment from 50 to 80 dollars.” 


Recruiting with Fife and Drum 


In the early days the principal advertising medium used in 
recruiting was the fife and drum, and in every recruiting party 
we find a drummer and a fifer borne on the strength... . Indeed, 
from this practice comes the phrase “to drum up,” and the 
American name for the traveling salesman of “drummer.” 

The difficulties sometimes encountered in obtaining “musics” 
in the dim and distant past are set forth in the following let- 
ters to the Commandant of the Marine Corps. 

Lieutenant Wynkoop wrote in 1798 from Dover, Delaware: 


“I found an Officer recruiting here for the Artillery 
and upon conversing with him I understand that it 
was impossible to enlist a Drummer or a fifer, but 
was obliged to hire them by the month. You will 
_— to understand that I must follow the same 
plan.” 


Lieutenant Robert Rankin, in charge of the “Recruiting 
Rendezvous,” Baltimore, Maryland, also penned the Command- 
ant during the closing months of 1798: 


“I am sorry to inform you that I can neither enlist 
a Drummer or Fifer in this place, as they 
are all engaged to the different regiments of Militia 
of Baltimore, and are generally paid by the in- 
dividual Comp’y here, from 2 to 3 Dollars for 
attending on them for one evening only.” 

An idea of the scarcity of “musics” in 1802 can be gleaned by 
reading a letter from Malta, written to the Commandant by 
Captain Daniel Carmick: 

“IT have enquired here for the trap Drums and find 
they are not to be got and I am sure they cannot 
be had at Gibraltar. The most likely place to find 
them in the Mediterranean is at Leghorn where I 


Drumming up recruits in Philadelphia, 1775 
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have no doubt we shall return before we sail for Amer- 

ica. I am sorry to inform you I shall have no use for 
a Drum as my Drummer died on the 19th inst. sud- 
denly. I should like to know if the Corps is still exist- 
ing & if I have the power of enlisting Musicks as sev- 
eral have applied to me that are to be discharged from 
the English.” 


i A recruit of tender years, for duty as “music,” was offered 
the Corps in 1851 by his father, Private Henry Roper, a Marine 

t serving on board the U. S. S. “Pennsylvania.” His letter to 

Brigadier General Commandant Archibald Henderson reads: 


“My Son will be 10 Years of age the 17th of next 
month, he is now a going to School. He reads well and 
can write a good hand and is well advanced in figures 
and is in every way a fine and healthy boy. I am 
unable longer to provide a suitable home for him. I 


First Lieutenant Robert Rankin wrote the Commandant on 
June 6, 1799, from Newcastle, Delaware, in a hopeless strain: 


“IT have been endeavoring, by attending the different 
Militia reviews to enlist some Men but have met with 
no success. There are officers in the Land Service 
offering twelve Dollars bounty. I have not forgot to 
mention our wages being more and the prospects of 
prize money &c. Serg’t Mix has been very industrious, 
but all without effect, we seem to be in a very dis- 
affected part of our Country here, I believe one half 
the people are violent Democrats, and I really see no 
prospect of recruiting a Man.” 


The question of short enlistments created some discord in 
1799, as is shown by a letter written by First Lientenant Bar- 
tholomew Clinch on board the “Ship ‘Constellation.’ Off Sandy 
Hook,” to “W. W. Burrows, Esq., Major Commandant of the 


would therefore most 
respectfully beg leave 
of you Sir for permis- 
sion to bind him in 
the Service to learn 
Music as it is his par- 
ticular wish to do So.” 


The Commanding Officer of 
Private Roper’s ship, we learn, 
forwarded this request “rec- 
ommended and approved.” 


Each Officer Recruits 
His Men 


In the early eighteen hun- 
dreds it was not at all strange 
for a Marine officer to be 
called upon to recruit his own 
men. Although it would be 
somewhat of a surprise for an 
officer today to receive such 
an order, it was no unusual 
thing in those early days for 
orders similar to the follow- 
ing to be issued: 


“You have now been 
over two years on 
shore, and I am con- 
strained therefore to 
detail you to com- 
mand the guard for 
the Frigate ‘John Ad- 
ams.’ You will pro- 
ceed by the morning 
stage to Alexandria 
and thence by the 
packet to York (now 
New York) where you 
will recruit your 
guard.” 
The Marine Corps’ musty 
files in Washington contain 
several orders to officers sim- 


Colonel Samuel Miller, “Super- 
pe | vising Recruiting Service”: 
hw “T have succeeded in 


Trials and Tribulations 


Interesting sidelights on 
some of the difficulties en- 
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do acknowledge that I have vol ily inlifted myfelf to ferve Mee? 

of the United States, unlefs fooner difcharged ; upon the termis 

mentioned in the AQ paffed the day of 
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and that I have had read to me the rules and articles of om “gaiaft 
mutiny and defertion, 


Witness my HAND, this on 
3799 As 


To the prefence of 


ere 


I ~ ee do folemnly 


to bear true allegiance to the Uni rep States of AMERICA, and 
to ferve them’ honeftly and faithfully againft all their enemies or 
oppofers whomfoever ; and to obferve and obey the orders of the 
PRESIDENT of the Uniren States of AMERICA, and the 
orders of the officers appointed over me, according to the rules and 
anicles of 


Sworn before me, this 
day of 
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Marine Corps, Philadelphia”: 


“The Men Inlisted by 
Lieut. William Cam- 
mack about Suffolk 
most vehemently de- 
clare that the Officer 
employed on that 
Service engaged them 
for one year only. I 
inclose a Letter hand- 
ed to me whereby you 
will see their repre- 
sentation of the mat- 
ter. On our return to 
Hampton Roads I ex- 
pect to see Lieut. 
Cammack at Norfolk, 
who I am confident 
has returned them to 
you as Inlisted for 
three years being sub- 
sequent to July ’98. 
But as there appears 
to be a misconception 
or whatever else it 
may be called in the 
Business you will be 
pleased to direct me 
how I shall Act upon 
our arrival at that 
Port.” 


The cost of maintaining a 
recruiting party in New York 
in 1851 offers quite some con- 
trast to the present-day ex- 
pense involved. “Captain and 
Brevet Major” John George 
Reynolds, our recruiting offi- 
cer on Manhattan Isle at that 
time, writes of his expenses 
in a letter to the Commandant, 
General Henderson, dated 22nd 
November, 1851, which was 
forwarded through Lieutenant 


obtaining a _rendez- 
vous after much diffi- 
culty — — houses are 


countered by Marine Corps recruiters in the somewhat distant 
past may be gleaned from letters on file in the archives at 
Headquarters. 


That the esprit de corps of our recruiting officer in Baltimore 
in the winter of 1798, Lieut. Philip Edwards, was considerably 
lowered by lack of blankets is evidenced by his letter to the 
Commandant dated December 21, 1798: 


exceedingly scarce and rents very high — — the one 
engaged is situated in Chatham Street, for which I 
have Contracted to Pay $50. pr month furniture in- 
cluded. The recruiting party to be subsisted at $8.00 
Each per month—or 26 cents and a fraction pr day; 
I have also stipulated for good and substantial Meals 
be supplied the recruits at 12% Cts each meal — should 
a recruit be detained at the rendezvous one week or 


“I opened my rendezvous yesterday & have enlisted 
only four men, they are good looking men — — I am 
& shall be in very great want of Cloathing, bedding, 
&c, &c. I know of no other opportunity but the packets 


More, then the rate of board to be the same as that 
of the permanent Party — I deem this arrangement 
far preferrable to any other—particularly Contracting 
for and Cooking rations on own a/c.” 


by the way of Newcastle &c. — — Shall I purchase 
blankets here for them or will they be furnished from 

you? I cannot go on with that Spirit that the service 
\ requires until furnished with this very necessary ar- 


We find this same New York recruiting officer airing a griev- 
ance in his letter to General Henderson dated February 23, 1852: 
“I consider it proper to call your attention to what 


ticle, especially at this season.” (Continued on page 51) 
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Seeds of Glory 


ARLY in the afternoon of July 17, 
1812, Captain Isaac Hull, com- 
manding the U. S. F. “Constitu- 
tion,” stood on the quarterdeck and swept the sea 
with his glasses. It was a calm, breathless day 

mee} and the sails above him drooped limply, filling now 
and then to prod the sluggish craft onward a short distance, 
then failing entirely. 

Lieutenant Charles Morris stood by his captain’s side. 

“Do you make anything out, Sir?” 

“Not a thing, Mr. Morris. It is very strange. We should 
have fallen in with the squadron by now. I am certain of the 
location; and Commodore Rodgers is not the man to be in 
error.” 

The squadron for which Captain Hull searched was the five- 
ship fleet of Commodore Rodgers that had 
put to sea on June 18, exactly two hours 
after war had been declared against Eng- 
land. They beat the waters of the Gulf 
Stream in search of British sail. The 
Jamaica fleet was reported in the vicinity, 
and it would have proved a rich prize in- 
deed. Aboard his Flagship “President,” 
Commodore Rodgers scanned with eager 
eye the open sea. 

Two days out a frigate was sighted and 
pursuit began immediately. The speedy 
flagship outdistanced her consorts and 
came within range of the strange sail. 
There was no time to speak her. The 
“President” dropped a shot across her bow, 
but she gave no indication of heaving to. 
The next shot hulled her amidships; but 
on the third shot a gun aboard the “Presi- 
dent” bursted, killing and wounding six- 
teen of the crew. In the confusion the 
quarry escaped. 

The ship that eluded the American 
squadron was the “Belvidera.” She limped 
into Halifax and reported the whereabouts 
of Rodgers and his fleet. Vice Admiral 
Savage immediately dispatched Captain 
Broke of the “Shannon” to command a 
squadron and pursue the Americans in the 
waters off the coast of New York. These 
ships cleared Halifax at once. 

The declaration of war had found the “Constitution” under- 
going repairs at the Navy Yard, Washington, D. C. Three days 
later, with only a few of her guns mounted and her crew under- 
complemented, the frigate sailed out of the Potomac and by 
June 28 was anchored off Annapolis. Additional seamen, sup- 
plies and further armament arrived from Baltimore. On July 5 
she stood down Chesapeake Bay, still short of supplies and men, 
with orders to effect a rendezvous with Commodore Rodgers. On 
July 12 the “Constitution” passed between the Capes, sailing 
heavily in the contrary winds. 

On the afternoon of the 17th, while Captain 
Hull and Lieutenant Morris were discussing 
the absence of the friendly squadron, the look- 
out in the foremast hailed the deck: 

“Sail ho!” 

“That is probably the Commodore,” re- 
marked Hull. 

“Masthead!” 

“Aye, aye, Sir!” 

“Where away?” 

A gust of wind whipped the words from the 
man’s mouth, but he stood upon the foreyard 
and pointed over the starboard bow. 

“How many?” called Lieutenant Morris. 

“Four sails, Sir.” 

“Can you make them out?” 

“No, Sir.” 

“It is doubtless Rodgers, Mr. Morris; but 
you had better send Lieutenant Read aloft to 
make certain. We can ill afford to take chances 
with so many.” 

The light wind died down completely and the 
empty sails sagged like thirsty flowers. Two 
hours later the lookout reported a fifth ship approaching, driven 


forward by a chance breeze on the outskirts of the becalmed area. 


By Frank Hunt Rentfrow 


Leatherneck 


About six o’clock, a gentle, off shore breatn 
nosed the “Constitution” toward the newcomer. 
She maneuvered suspiciously, for in truth she 
was the British Frigate “Guerriere,” separated from her squad- 
ron, and her commander, Captain James R. Dacres, was not 
certain as to the identity of the four sails, nor of the “Constitu- 
tion.” More inclined to believe all ships were American, Cap- 
tain Dacres was reluctant to display signals. The four other 
strangers were also British, Captain Broke’s command searching 
for Commodore Rodgers. Captain Broke believed both the 
“Constitution” and the “Guerriere” to be part of the American 
squadron and he feared to frighten them into flight by revealing 
his identity. The situation was almost ludricrous. 

Darkness fell. Captain Hull became suspicious and ordered 
his ship cleared for action. He flashed code signals repeatedly, 
but they were ignored. Wearing away, the 
captain stood by until daylight. 

Dawn found the two ships within range 
of each other. Captain Dacres, now pos- 
sibly aware of the identity of the squad- 
ron, signalled; and Captain Hull suddenly 
realized he was among hostile craft. The 
British colors flashed to the mastheads of 
the four ships and the chase began. 

The “Constitution” tried vainly to out- 
distance the lighter ships in straight sail- 
ing. Rapidly they were overhauling the 
American vessel. Two more sails appeared 
and joined in the pursuit. The morning 
burned away, with the intervening dis- 
tance being steadily diminished. About 
five o’clock the British fired a few ineffec- 
tual shots. The Americans answered with 
their stern guns, but inflicted no damage. 

Captain Hull set his teeth. Battle was 
out of the question. He could never hope 
to vanquish seven hostile ships. His only 
hope lay in running away from them; a 
hope that was deadened by the realization 
that the enemy was outsailing the “Con- 
stitution.” He ordered the sails wet down 
so that not a breath of air could be lost 
through the porous fabric. Nearly all the 
fresh water was pumped out. The calm 
sea was littered with articles jettisoned to 
lighten ship. Still the enemy drew closer. 
Night fell. Through the darkness the race continued. 

Morning revealed the pursuing ships nearer than ever. It 
was like a hideous nightmare to the captain; a nightmare where 
one tries to escape on legs that refuse to move. Escape! 
There seemed no escape. 

The Frigate “Shannon” furled her sails and all the small 
boats in the squadron took her in tow. She came on more 
rapidly now that she was independent of the vagaries of wind. 
She was almost on the “Constitution” when a playful gust 
caught the American’s sails and drove her out of immediate 
danger. Then the breeze died. Once more the “Shannon” drew 
closer. 

Captain Hull did not have sufficient boats to escape in the 
same manner that the enemy frigate approached. But a launch 
and a cutter were lowered. All ropes and hawsers available 
were spliced into one, making a length of nearly a mile. A 
kedge anchor was secured to one end. The boats took it out 
the length of the line and dropped it. 

Aboard the “Constitution” all hands tugged at the long rope. 
The frigate forged ahead and came up to the kedge. Once more 
the anchor was taken forward and the operation repeated. 

The captain of one of the British ships discerned Captain 
Hull’s method and not only imitated it but improved it. He 
made an anchor fast to each end of a single rope passed through 
two hawse holes. During the time the men were hauling on one, 
the other was carried ahead and dropped. Thus no time was 
lost; but the “Constitution” had achieved too great a lead 
by now. 

A light wind sprang up and Captain Hull deftly set his sails 
to an advantage. Slowly he drew away from his pursuers. Once 
more the race continued through the darkness of night. Eager 
eyes watched the dawn disclose most of the British squadron 
astern on the lee side. There was one ship on the bow and 
she tacked with every possibility of getting close enough to 
engage the American. On the port quarter lay another ship, 
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the “Aeolus.” She carried few guns and Captain Hull deter- 
mined to pass close within her range in the attempt to evade the 
heavier frigates. Closer and closer he drew in toward the 
“Aeolus,” expecting every minute to feel her fire. Why she 
withheld it is still a mystery. 

Time was lost by this maneuver and once more the “Shannon” 
came close astern, gaining rapidly. But again a vagrant breeze 
caught the “Constitution” and drove her ahead. 

A strange ship suddenly appeared and Hull made out that she 
carried the American flag. In the attempt to decoy this prize 
into a trap, each ship of the squadron hoisted an American flag. 
Captain Hull thought and acted quickly. In a moment more the 
British colors were fluttering over the “Constitution,” and the 
stranger veered off to safety. 

The hours passed. Slowly the American frigate drew away; 
but it was not until the morning of the 20th that Captain Hull 
considered himself safe. 

Knowing the blockade would prevent his reaching New York, 
Captain Hull made for Boston, where he reported his safe 
arrival. After waiting until August 2 for instruction, he put to 
sea without them; and on the following day orders arrived from 
Washington. Had Captain Hull waited for them it is barely 
possible that the fate of the “Constitution” would have been 
altered. These orders relieved 
Captain Hull of his command 
and instructed him to report 
to one of the smaller frigates. 
Captain Bainbridge, Hull’s 
senior, was to have com- 
manded the “Constitution.” 

However, Captain Hull, 
ignorant of the fact that he 
had been ordered to relinquish 
his command, was sailing 
eastward along the coast of 
Nova Scotia. He captured 
and destroyed two British 
merchantmen. On August 15 
he scattered a convoy of four 
ships, one of which was burned 
to prevent its capture. 

On the following day he 
gave chase to a sail which, 
upon being overhauled, proved 
to be the Privateer “Decatur,” 
out of Salem. The unfortunate 
master had thrown overboard 
twelve of his fourteen guns 
in the effort to escape the sup- 
posedly British ship. He in- 
formed the boarding party of 
the “Constitution” that a Brit- 
ish frigate was cruising to the 
southward, and Captain Hull 
set his helm in that direction. 

About two o’clock in the 
afternoon of August 19 the American made out a sail and 
bore off to meet it. With the wind bellying her sails, the 
“Constitution” raced down on the other ship. Once more 
Captain Hull discovered himself confronting the “Guer- 
riere.” But this time the British frigate was alone. She 
had left her squadron and was standing in for Halifax. 

The sun was low, a hand’s breadth above the horizon. 
The ships lay within two miles of each other and Captain 
Hull ordered the light sails taken in. 

“All hands clear ship for action!” shrieked the com- 
mand. The fife and drum beat to quarters and the crew 
put into effect the rigid discipline and training they had 
received. Lieutenant Bush ordered his Marines to their 
stations. Up the rigging clambered some, muskets slung 
over their backs. Others rushed to the quarterdeck; some 
aft, wherever prearrangement and drill proved musket fire 
would be most effective. 

On the gun-deck the crews cast loose their guns. The 


tompions were knocked out and they dangled by lanyards a 


from the muzzles. 

“Run out your guns!” 

Timbers creaked as the grim black tubes poked their 
noses through the gun-ports, and the gun captains squinted 
along the crude sight bars and struggled to train them on the 
enemy. 

The “Guerriere” opened the engagement with a broadside 
from the starboard guns and immediately wore around and 
opened with her port batteries. Only two shots took effect on 
the “Constitution.” Captain Hull fired such bow guns as could 
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be brougth to bear, and then yawed about to escape being raked 
fore and aft. 

Setting the main topgallant-sail, Hull wore around and 
headed straight for his adversary on the port quarter. Both 
vessels were sailing in the same direction now, and the Amer- 
ican frigate overhauled the British. Once more Captain Dacres 
fired a broadside. The flag at a masthead of the “Constitu- 
tion” was shot away. Daniel Hogan, a seaman, climbed upward 
amid the rain of shot and lashed the colors to the mast. 

Up until now the “Constitution” had fired few guns, except 
for the bow battery. The gunners stood by, tensely waiting for 
the command to fire. Several were killed at their stations and 
the strain of waiting impassively without striking back was 
beginning to tell. Lieutenant Morris was equally as impatient 
as the seamen. 

“Can’t we answer their fire, Sir?” he asked. 

Hull shook his head. “Presently, presently,” he replied; “but 
it is not time yet.” 

Another broadside tore into the “Constitution.” Hull maneu- 
vered for position. Suddenly he lifted his hand. 

A deafening roar! The starboard guns were in action. The 
gunners strained at them; prying, pulling and cursing. It was 
a tornado of metal. Great holes gaped in the hull of the 
“Guerriere” where the timbers 
between porthole were blown 
out. Long splinters leaped from 
her deck and sailed through 
the air like deadly lances. The 
mizzen-mast toppled over the 
starboard side. And in the 
rigging American Marines 
picked the gunners off through 
the open gun-ports. 

The “Constitution” forged 
ahead and then tried to cross 
the bow of the other ship for 
a raking position. But the 
heavy fire had carried away 
some of the braces and the 
“Constitution” refused to an- 
swer her helm. The “Guer- 
riere,” too, was unwieldy with 
her mast trailing in the water. 
She was carried forward into 
the face of two broadsides. 
Then her bowsprit and jib- 
boom fouled 
the rigging of 
the “Constitu- 
tion.” The 
ships seemed 
to clinch like 
two weary 
boxers. 

The protrud- 
ing bowsprit 
offered a con- 
venient pas- 
sage for the 
British Ma- 
rines to board, 
and Lieutenant 
Morris leaped 
upon the taff- 
rail to see if 
they were 
gathering for 
that purpose. 
They were, and 
Mr. Morris en- 
deavored to 
pass a lashing 
around the 
boom to hold 
the “Guer- 
riere” at a dis- 
advantage. A 
musket ball 
tore through his body and he fell severely wounded. 

Lieutenant Bush gathered his Marines to board the enemy. 
Sword in hand he turned to Captain Hull. 

“Shall I beard her, Sir?” he called. 

Somewhere aboard the “Guerriere” a British Marine observed 
the lieutenant. His musket cracked. Lieutenant Bush fell dead; 
the first American Marine to die in battle since the Revolution. 

(Continued on page 45) 
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AMBUSH 


MID-WAY across the dusty, moonlit 
patio, Sergeant Orthis halted. 
Sf% Mosquitoes swarmed about his 
head and he slapped at them _ impatiently. 
He cursed half aloud, including everything 
: in sight; the place—Nicaragua—the hot, zine 
roofs of the surrounding buildings, gleaming in the silver moon- 
light, the drooping banana leaves writhing and making fantastic 
moon patterns on the dusty earth, the heat that was sticky 
and muggy, even at night. The dank atmosphere caused beads 
of perspiration to streak through the dust of the sergeant’s 
face. He was even beginning to hate the earth with its dust and 
heat since the “Old Man” had made him an observer. It was 
the air now, which was 
becoming element. 
Up there the air was not 
warm and mouldy. Up 
there were no gnats or 
mosquitoes or any other 
of the myriad of stinging 
and biting insects that 
were ever present in the 
jungle or the small sun 
baked clearings. Up 
there the only thing that 
hummed was the big Lib- 
erty motor which pow- 
ered the De Haviland 
plane he had learned to 
love. 

Again he heard the 
sounds that had stopped 
him as he passed the offi- 
cers’ quarters on one side 
of the patio. A voice. 
Out of the shadows it 
came again, cautiously: 

“Oh, Sergeant, c’mere 
a minute.” 

It was the voice of 
Lieutenant Schnil, pilot 
and companion of the 
sergeant. 

“Sure. What’s up?’ 
came the ready reply. 
From the officer’s tone 
he knew there was bad 
news of some sort. The 
tall, good-natured, ever 
smiling lieutenant was 
not one to be down-in-the 
mouth about nothing. 
And the sergeant, with 
twelve years in the Ma- 
rines, was a pretty good 
judge of men. 

“Say, Sarge, I just 
wanted to shake hands 
and say good-bye.” The 
officer spoke in a low 
voice; there was a distinct quality of despair in his tone. 

“Good-bye? For what? How come?” quickly asked the 
surprised sergeant. 

“IT guess I'll be cashiered and shipped out of here in disgrace. 
I raised merry hell a while ago and got saucy with the ‘Old 
Man’ and he ordered me to quarters.” 

“Well I’ll be d—” began Sergeant Orthis. 

“Oh I guess I deserve it,” interrupted the Lieutenant. “This 
afternoon after we came in from our reconnaissance flight he 
was trying in a nice way to bawl out several pilots, myself 
included, and I got hot headed and butted in when I had no 
right to.” 

“Yeah? Gees, that’s tough,” sympathized the sergeant. “Do 
you really suppose he’ll bust you for sure?” 

“I think it will be up to a General Court to do as they see 
fit, and that’s probably what they will do. But in spite of it all, 
I still think the Commanding Officer was wrong.” 


By Robert Allan Treynor 


Along a short stretch of bull-cart road which crossed a small clearing, a 
figure was running. 


“About bawling you out, you mean?” 

“Yes. He claimed that we of the air force 
are not holding up our end of the game. Said 
we weren’t locating the marauding bands of Mezita’s Revolu- 
tionists and were letting our land forces get ambushed entirely 
too frequently.” 

“Say, how does he suppose we can locate those sneaking 
brown bandits when they are in hiding in the thick jungle 
underbrush? My gosh!” 

“That is just what I argued, but we are supposed to do it 
anyway.” 

“Gees, that’s awful hard on you.” The sergeant was at a 
loss for further words of consolation. 

“Hell! That isn’t the 
half of it!” 

“No? What else for 
cripe’s sakes?” 

“Well, you know Ran- 
dall, and Jeritz, and 
Smitty with their ob- 
servers, flew off late this 
afternoon on that tour 
of mail and supply duty 
out of Bluelands. That 
leaves only Lade and 
myself as pilots here, 
then Lade took sick 
about chow time and is 
raving out of his head. 
Fever, I guess.” 

“Sure. Corporal Rail 
told me Lieutenant Lade 
was getting doped up on 
some junk for his fever. 
But what of that?” 

“Wait till I tell you. 
There is a pretty big de- 
tail of Gyrenes poling 
flat-boats up the Coffee 
River to hunt out all 
around El Chipote for 
Mezita’s stronghold and 
wipe out his gang of 
comedy soldiers. These 
Marines were getting 
along fine, they must be 
way up in the swift 
water among the hills by 
this time and nobody 
knows just where they 
are or how to get word 
to them of anything im- 
pending.” 

“Why, what’s wrong?” 

“A little while ago a 
Spic, Tomas, he calls 
himself, came in with the 
report that Mezitas is 
wise to the outfit that 
has gone to hunt him 
and has laid an elaborate trap for them. He can ambush them 
at any of a thousand places along the river.” 

“Sure he can. His men know every pig trail in the brush. 

“This Spic, Tomas, says there are a couple of hundred armed 
men. They’ve got flat boats on the river and are equipped to 
raise merry hell with our men.” 

“Good gosh, yes. Say, if those bandits just turn a machine 
gun loose on several boat loads of Leathernecks while they are 
out in mid-stream it’ll be an awful slaughter. It’ll just be too 
bad, that’s all.” Now the sergeant fully realized the import of 
the Lieutenant’s news. He mopped the perspiration from his 
face nervously as he searched the other’s expression for an 
answer to the problem. Suddenly he asked: 

“Well, what are we going to do about it?” 

“We?” Asked Lieutenant Schnil sharply, searching the ser- 
geant’s face in the moonlight, trying to read the thoughts 
within the man’s mind. 
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“Sure, WE. You an’ me. Gees, haven’t we been together 
enough since I’ve been your observer so you know I'll stick 
with you in a pinch?” 

“Stick with me? What for?” The officer asked. 

“Aw, say, Lootenant, ain’t you an’ me goin’ to warn that 
detail of Gyrenes not to run into Mazitas’ trap?” 

“Maybe you do not realize it, but I’ve been ordered to stay 
down. I’m confined to quarters...And anyway one man could 
do as you suggest alone.” 

“Lissen, Lootenant, 
come to life an’ quit 
stallin’ with me. Come 
clean,” pleaded Sergeant 
Orthis. “You intend to 
steal a plane and fly to 
that detail on the river 
to warn them, don’t you? 
...Honest, now?” 

“Yes, Sarge, I do. 
Why?” admitted Lieu- 
tenant Schnil, then an- 
swered his own question: 

“Want to go along?” 

“Well, I should hope to 
spit in your mess kit, I 
do!” 

“Do you realize what 
it means? That we have 
to steal our plane to do 
it?” Asked the Lieuten- 
ant in a warning tone. 

“Sure, I do.” 

“T am in bad now. I 
won’t be any worse off 
by stealing the plane and 
pulling a fool stunt. But 
you don’t have to mix 
in it—” 

“Fool stunt nothin’! 
Lootenant, them guys in 
them flat-boats poling up 
that there Coffee River is 
buddies of you an’ me. It 
ain’t no fool stunt to go 
an’ warn them of danger, 
is it?” The sergeant ap- 
peared almost in tears. 

Lieutenant Schnil 
failed to answer. Just 
the suggestion of a smile 
played about the corners 
of his generous mouth. 
He heard what the ser- 
geant was saying and 
the man’s loyalty to him 
moved him. His mind 
was working with light- 
ning speed. He grasped 
the sergeant’s arm, then 
burst out in a quiet 
laugh. 

“Sarge, listen to me,” 
he urged. “I have a 
swell idea.” 

“Let’s hear it if it 
means that I am in on 
the job—” 

“No.” Pondered the of- 
ficer, “I can’t tell it all 
now, either. I can tell 
you this though, that 
your part of the scheme 
is to arrange some means of our take-off before day-break in 
the morning. I have one suggestion.” 

“Yeah, what?” Sergeant Orthis was eager and impatient at 
once. 

“You get something that will burn readily and have it in two 
piles at the far corners of the flying field, ready to light in the 
morning so I can see a little in order to take-off. The fires will 
be field markers. See?” 

“Yeah, but how about the sentry at the hangar?” the ser- 
geant asked. 

“Gee! I had forgotten about him... Say, my job is to get 
the plane out and get away with it. You'll have to handle the 
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Like a bullet he sped earthward; behind him trailed a white streamer 
—his ’chute. 
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sentry and keep him from causing an alarm, somehow.” 

“Maybe I’ll get an idea how to do that if I hit the hay, and 
anyway the fellow on watch now won’t be on when we want to 
get away. We will have to get him fixed when we are ready 
to go, then take off in a hurry.” 

“All right, Old Man. You are a prince to go through this 
with me. You know you can break out now if you want to. 
In fact you'll probably get a General Court Martial when we 
do get back—if we get back at all. That’s wild country between 
here and the Coffee River, you know. I am not caring for 
myself, they can’t do any 
more to me than they are 
probably going to do 
anyway.” 

“Forget it, Lootenant. 
I’m goin’ through this 
thing with you because I 
think you straight 
shootin’, square guy. 
Shake on it.” The ser- 
geant was emphatic. He 
thrust out his hand to 
the officer. 

There in the tropic 
night they stood in 
silence, their hands 
clasped. Overhead the 
palms rustled softly in 
the moonlight. The en- 
circling dark, mysterious 
jungle was all about 
them. The officers’ and 
men’s quarters were in 
silence. The only sound 
of life was the incessant 
drone of myriad insects 
close at hand and the 
occasional jungle noises 
from beyond the wall of 
verdure. They were no 
longer as officer and sol- 
dier; they were closer 
than that. Facing dan- 
ger together in the past, 
they had come to that 
place where each under- 
stood the other, knew 
the other’s very thoughts. 
The Lieutenant spoke at 
last: 

“Meet me in the edge 
of the jungle back of the 
hangar a half hour be- 
fore dawn.” 

“T’ll be there, and my 
part of the job will be 
ready.” 

“Fine! Goodnight, 
then.” 

“@’night.” 

Through the velvety 
blackness of the hour be- 
fore dawn, with the moon 
hidden behind the veil of 
forest covered moun- 
tains, two figures crept 
stealthily along beside 
the hangar. They 
counted the steps of the 
sleepily pacing sentry. 
When he reached the far 
side of the hangar he 
paused. One of the two 
silent figures raced noiselessly away from the building toward 
the far corner of the cleared field, the other crept quietly inside, 
to the nearest plane and stood waiting. 

Presently a tiny flicker of light appeared at one corner of the 
field, then seemed to burst into a larger mass of flame. By the 
flare of light a figure was seen to be running. The sleepy sen- 
try, startled into action, ran toward the light. It seemed to be 
the ground that burned. As he ran, another point of light, at 
another corner of the field appeared. It too, burst into a mass 
of flame. An overturned can of gasoline will act like that. By 
the second fire a figure was again seen running. 


To the surprised sentry no immediate thought occurred of 
(Continued on page 45) 
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Medals of Honor 


News Item in the Tribune 


SERGEANT ARTHUR T. 

= WELCH, upon whom the Police Commissioner be- 
stowed the Medal of Honor yesterday morning, was 
found dead today in his garage at 1502 Grand Ave. 
Death was apparently caused by carbon monoxide 
poisoning. The position in which the body was 
found just inside the garage door indicated, police said, that 
the victim realized his peril too late to save himself. As there 
are no known relatives, the funeral is being arranged by the 
Police Post of the American Legion, of which he was a 
member ....” 


Editorial in 
the Tribune 

“ .. In the death of Ser- 
geant Welch, the city has 
lost a splendid public serv- 
ant. Since that day in 1920 
when he joined the Metro- 
politan Police force upon 
his return from overseas 
service with the U. S. Ma- 
rine Corps, his record has 
been an enviable one. His 
unfailing courtesy and his 
quiet, unassuming courage 
won for him the admiration 
of his associates and the 
respect of his superior offi- 
cers. Official recognition of 
his worth came when he 
was awarded the coveted 
Medal of Honor. This deco- 
ration is awarded annually 
to that officer who, in the 
opinion of the Board of 
Awards, has distinguished 
himself most in the line of 
duty. Welch was chosen 
because of his conduct and 
bravery during that police 
battle which resulted in the 
arrest of the notorious 
‘Blackie’s Mob’ of down- 
river racketeers and the 
killing of the reputed leader 
—the elusive ‘Blackie Joe’ 
Flowers. The entire police 
force today mourns the 
passing of a comrade to 
whom the Marine watch- 
word, Semper Fidelis, was 
no empty phrase... .” 

This, according to police 
and press, was the end of 
a story. The real drama 
lurking behind these obit- 
uary notices was missed 
entirely. To me, it was the 
beginning of a story, and, 
as secrecy is no longer necessary, I can now present my findings. 

Several days prior to his death, Sergeant Welch visited my 
office. I had not seen him since we had returned from France 
in the same Casual Detachment. After a pleasant hour of 
reminiscences, he informed me that he had come on business, 
explaining that he had sought my assistance because he knew 
no other lawyer. I agreed to help him. He then confessed that 
he was desirous of making a will. “Not that I’ve much personal 
property,” he added, laughing, “But as I’ve no relatives, I’ve 
suddenly realized that I ought to have something to say about 
the disposition of my affairs in case anything should happen. 
There are some folks who’ve been kind to me: I’d like to 
remember them.” When, therefore, I learned of his death, I 
could not quite get our conversation out of my mind. Hence, I 
sought out his immediate superior whom I cautiously questioned. 


Inspector O'Hara 
“Yes, I knew Art Welch, that is, I think I knew him, and 


Mother of God; forgive me! 


By Christy Borth yet— Somehow, he seemed different after 


that affair with Blackie’s Mob. I ‘don’t 

know exactly how to put it, but he was 
different. Lately, he seemed to run into danger. It was as 
if he had grown suddenly reckless . . . When I cautioned him 
about taking needless risks, he just smiled and promised to be 
careful ... Yes, he’d been a different man since that round-up 
of Flowers’ gang! ... Flowers, you remember, was badly 
wounded that night and died without regaining consciousness. 
Art took him to the hospital, and then reported to me. I com- 
plimented him and, seeing that he appeared very tired, relieved 
him for the rest of the night . . . Told him to go home and 
rest . . . Officer McGuire 
who was assigned to watch 
Flowers, told me later that 
Art spent the rest of the 
night at the bedside. I 
wanted to ask him about 
that, but—well, after all, he 
violated no rule in doing 
what he did, so, I let it pass. 
I wish, now, I’d asked him 
about it.... 

“As far as I know, he 
lived with the Whitneys 
since his return from 
France. I suppose they can 
tell you something about 
his affairs...” 


Mr. Whitney: 


“We considered him one 
of the family . . . He spent 
most of his leisure time 
with us, or in his rooms 
... Read a great deal... 
Women? No... Looked un- 
comfortable when a woman 
spoke to him . . . Bashful 
as a schoolboy ... Once, 
only, did he drop a reason 
for his bachelorhood... 
Confessed that he’d seen 
only one woman who had 
interested him, and laugh- 
ingly added, ‘And Louise 
was married.’ That was all 
we could get out of him... 
He never said much when 
in the company of adults 
. .. Seemed to open up only 
when in the presence of 
children . . . Every child in 
the block was his friend; 
but he seemed suspicious of 
grown-ups ... Lately, he 
was more silent than ever, 
and, now that you mention 
it, he was out of the house 
more than usual, but then 
his duties may have ac- 
counted for that: he’d been 
transferred from the Traf- 
fic Squad to special duty with the Homicide Detail in the down- 
river area, you know.” 

Whitney then turned over to me a large envelope which Welch 
had placed in his charge. It contained a copy of the will, two 
deeds to residential property, and a government insurance policy. 
The beneficiary of this policy had recently been changed from 
“Estate” to “Margaretta Luisa Fiorelli, relict of Giuseppe 
Fiorelli.” Attached to it was a note bearing the address of this 
beneficiary. 


Mrs. Fiorelli: 


“What do I know about Sergeant Welch? Not much... I 
didn’t know he was a policeman until I saw his picture in the 
paper when he was decorated . . . He came here a few days after 
Giuseppe died . . . Said he was an old friend . . . Asked how we 
were fixed financially, and I told him how it was with us. 

“You see, my man knew only one business. Before he enlisted 


he closed his saloon and stored his stock. He figured it would 
(Continued on page 50) 
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Detachments 


Marine Corps Institute 


He was only seven years old; a little 
fellow with torn clothes. His shoes were 
several sizes too large and his hat was 
a relic of a former age. “Happy New 
Year!” he greeted two Marines who 
were standing in front of a bus station. 

“Lo buddie,” they replied character- 
istically. 

The youngster was blunt in intimat- 
ing the object of his mission: “I ain’t 
had nothin’ to eat since yesterday.” 

“You wouldn’t kid a pal, would you?” 
questioned one of the six footers from 
the bulk of his overcoat. 

“No sir, I’m just hungry, that’s all.” 

“Oh, you are? What’s your father 
do?” was the Marine’s query. 

“My father’s dead, sir.” 

The Marine was in a questioning mood. 
“Where’s your mother?” 

“Mother is sick and she ain’t got no 
food for the baby.” 

The two Marines exchanged looks. The 
one who had spoken first was silent for 
a few moments, then: “Do you like 
beans ?” 

“Yes sir!” the child said, “I could eat 
anything. Ain’t had nothin’ to eat since 
yesterday,” he repeated emphatically. 

“Well, come along, we'll see what can 
be done about it.” 

The youngster placed himself between 
the two and grasped a hand of each as 
they led him across the street and into 
a restaurant. 

“So you like beans? 
pie? and milk?” 

The look of anticipation on the little 
fellow’s face was ample answer. It was 
really a pleasure to see the child eat. 
Three plates of beans, a huge slice of 
pie and two glasses of milk disappeared 
in short order. 

“Got enough, buddy?” one of his new 
found friends asked. 

“Yes sir!” (that boy was emphatic 
with his “sir.”) 

“Well, here’s a buck; buy something 
for your mother and the baby. We've 
got to shove off now. We'll be seeing 
you; so long, kid.” 

That dollar happened to be the last 
cent that my Quantico buddy had. Start- 
ing the New Year with an empty pocket 
was perhaps nothing new to him; but 
I'll wager that it was his most gratify- 
ing start. If he reads this, as he un- 
doubtedly will, he’ll recall New Year’s 
eve in Baltimore. 

Through this column Gunnery Ser- 
geant Coleman of the Industrial School 
wishes to thank Sergeants Shepard, Con- 


How about some 


nole, and Staff Sergeant Coulter and Cor- 
poral Nrednick for their Christmas cards 
to his school. These fellows are ex- 
Marines and their thoughtfulness goes to 
show that they are still close to the 
Corps in spirit. 

Ex-Sergeants Miller and Lachenmaier 
formerly of the Business School, and 
Corporal Ripley of the Academic School 
also sent cards. Thanks, fellows. 

The Marine Detachment of the U. S. 
S. “Idaho” may be sure that their Christ- 
mas greeting to the Institute is greatly 
appreciated. 

The “Leatherneck” has a new editor. 
First Lieutenant W. W. Paca has re- 
lieved First Lieutenant Gordon Hall who 
has been assigned to duty with the 
Guardia at Bluefields, Nicaragua. It is 
coincidental that when Lieutenant Hall’s 
tour of sea duty expired his relief was 
also Lieutenant Paca. 

We have had an influx of non-coms 
this month. From all appearances it 
seems that the Central Recruiting Di- 
vision is slashing its personnel. Ar- 
rivals from there are Sergeants James 
W. Barngrover, Charles W. Carper, 
James Courtney. Sergeant Edward B. 
Peck reported here from the U. S. S. 
“New Mexico.” Corporal William E. 
Adams is now “formerly of Quantico.” 
Corporal E. M. Long didn’t receive much 
transportation when he reported in from 
the Navy Building; one of the shortest 
post to post transfers. Trumpeter W. 
P. Bryan, late of the Navy Yard, Ports- 
mouth, Va., arrived on the 18th. Private 
R. E. Morehouse is from Quantico. Pri- 
vate C. F. Mundon is another arrival 
from the Ceneral Recruiting Division. 

The score is 3 and 3 this month; six 
discharges and three reenlistments. Ser- 
geant Schwalke of the Academic School, 
and Privates Boyd and Jones of the Bar- 
racks Detachment took the depression 
ballyhoo seriously and decided to stay 
in, four years for good measure, until 
it blows over. Sergeant T. O. Smith and 
Private A. F. D. Bartholomew received 
E. of E. discharges; Private Arthur E. 
Odau received a special order discharge 
on the 16th. (These are December’s 
figures). 

Alluwe, Oklahoma, has received a na- 
tive son by this time. Private William 
B. Edmondson of the “Leatherneck” 
staff was discharged on January 9. He 
says he wants to see that girl on the 
farm next to his. She should be looking 
for you, Eddie; you were home only five 
years ago. 

Corporal Lawrence, the premier rifle- 
man of the barracks and veteran of many 
matches, is on furlough in the city. 
Lawrence went to one of the barracks’ 
dances last year adorned with all his 


some of them got loose and 
his dancing partner was pretty well 
scratched up—with the medals. 


medals; 


“Paddy” Doyle and his cohorts ar- 
ranged a dance on December 19th. As 
usual everyone had a good time. A prize 
waltz was held and the winners, or the 
winner, I should say, was a civilian. How 
come, you fellows in the barracks? Bet- 
ter get some practice on that slow glide. 
Corporal Sadoff and his girl friend looked 
to be the best of the lot, but the judges 
were chosen from the outside attendance 
and there was no appeal. “Paddy” in- 
stituted a new wrinkle for our entertain- 
ment when he prevailed -ipon one of his 
young friends to give a tap dance. She 
was warmly applauded and she very 
graciously encored. Naturally, her ad- 
dress was in great demand. 

In the course of the year the school 
receives many lesson papers and it is 
inevitable that once in awhile we should 
come across an ingenious answer. The 
identity of the clever Marine is with- 
held, but the memory of his answer lin- 
gers on with the instructor of a scientific 
course in the Industrial School. The 
problem was: Define a nut and a bolt 
and explain the difference, if any. Here 
is the answer: “A bolt is a thing like 
a stick of hard metal, such as iron, with 
a square bunch on one end and a lot of 
seratching wound around the other end. 
A nut is similar to a bolt only just the 
opposite, being a hole in a chunk of iron 
sawed off short, with wrinkles around 
the inside of the hole.” Figure that one 
out. 

Nearly a year ago a small paper was 
started with a circulation limited to the 
M. C. I. only. There being little op- 
portunity to continue it through lack 
of printing facilities, transfers of the 
staff and discharges, it was discontinued. 
However, those who still have their 
copies of “The Storm,” as it was called, 
will always treasure them as humorous 
souvenirs of the post. Many were the 
gems of imagination which filled the 
pages of this embryo publication. The 
other day I came across one that seemed 
too good to let lie, so I am passing it 
on. It was written by our First Ser- 
geant, Don M. Hyde. One day he won- 
dered what inspections might have been 
like if the Egyptians had had a Marine 
Corps; here is his interpretation which 
he calls “The Lost Book of Marinus.” 

“And so it happened that on the sixth 
day a messenger from the patriarch ar- 
rived in great haste and spake, saying, 
‘Stand by! for lo, the Patriarch will pass 
through the Temple between the tenth 
and eleventh hours.’ Whereupon there 
was great tumult in the Temple, and 
some did take brooms, while others took 
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swabs, that everything might be made 
ready. 

“And one of the multitude in search- 
ing for his swab did find that it was not 
where he had left it. Whereupon he was 
greatly wroth and spake in a loud voice, 
saying, ‘Who the Sheol dids’t take my 
swab?’ 

“And one did answer, saying, ‘Lo, I 
dids’t see one from the ninth section of 
the Temple take thy swab.’ 

“And he who had lost his swab did 
go forth into the ninth section of the 
Temple, whereupon he found one of the 
multitude plying his swab upon the deck. 
And he did speak, saying, ‘Whyfor hast 
thou swiped my swab?’ And the other 
did answer him, saying, ‘Thou art full 
of prunes, for lo, this swab belongeth 
here!’ Whereupon the other became 
again greatly wroth and fell upon him 
and did return with the swab to his 
own place. 

“And lo, between the tenth and 
eleventh hours trumpets were sounded 
and the headman spake in a loud voice, 
saying, ‘Stand by, for it would seem that 
the Patriarch cometh.’ And the Patri- 
arch did enter into the Temple, both he 
and those that were with him. The One 
bearing a trumpet did go ahead and 
sound his trumpet even as the Patriarch 
came near. And lo, the multitude did 
tremble with fear at his approach for 
no man knew where his wrath might fall. 
And one spake in a low voice, saying, 
‘Last week he did look for cobwebs and 
this week he may raise Sheol regarding 
bunk tags.’ And the headman did look 
down upon the speaker and spake, say- 
ing, ‘Pipe down!’ 

“As the Patriarch did move through 
the Temple he spake to some of the mul- 
titude, saying, ‘Thou needest a haircut,’ 
and, ‘Thou hast not shined thy sandals.’ 
And he did turn to one that was with him 
and spake, saying, ‘Sergeant Major, take 
their names.’ Whereupon he did even 
as the Patriarch commanded. 

And as the Patriarch moved through 
the Temple, lo, the trumpets were again 
sounded. Whereupon the multitude was 
exceedingly glad and some spake, say- 
ing, ‘Jehovah be praised for we have got 
by another.’ And some of the multitude 
did go ashore and some did sleep; each 
according to his habit. Selah!” 

If the men keep up their trek to the 
altar the barracks will soon be like an 
empty room; not a single person in it. 
Corporal Kendrick of the Registrar’s 
Office and Quartermaster Sergeant Coch- 
rane were recently married. (Not to 
each other). Should congratulations be 
offered? It all depends; anyway we 
wish them happiness. We wouldn’t at- 
tempt to offer them advice or anything 
like that. However, they might glean 
something from the following lines, writ- 
ten by Corporal Piel in one of his lyrical 
moments. 


Here’s to the girl who can dance like a 
dream, 
To the girl who can play a piano; 
Here’s to the girl who writes by the 
ream, 
Or toys with high “C” in soprano. 
To the girl who talks; 
To the girl who does not; 
To the saint and the sweet little sinner; 
But here’s to the cleverest of the lot, 
The girl who can cook a good dinner. 


Didn’t I tell you to place your bets on 
the Marine Barracks team in the Marine 
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Corps Bowling League? Take a look at 
the bowling news on the sport page and 
collect. 

Let’s give a serious thought to two 
of our buddies who have passed on. 
Privates Fred Reefer and Charles Mutch- 
ler, the former from the Navy Yard and 
the latter from the Marine Barracks, 
Washington, D. C. They were killed in 
an automobile accident, January 10. 
This column expresses condolences to 
their families and friends. 

—Earland J. Lakin. 


Sea School Growls 


And we have something to growl 
about! Our detachment has been dwin- 
dling day after day for the last month 
as the detachments of the Fleet call 
for replacements from this sea-going 
college. On December 21st, we furnished 
detachments of thirty men each to the 
destroyers “Wicks” and “Phillips”. This 
is, we think, the first time in recent years 
that a regular Marine detachment has 
been posted aboard a destroyer. When 
the powers that be decided to try this, 
you may be sure they knew where to 
get the men to put it over properly. 
Three cheers for the Sea School! 

These sea-going soldiers left us on 
the morning of the 21st, under the able 
guidance of First Sergeants Carlson and 
Halsey. They joined their respective 
ships at Hampton Roads and rumor has 
it that they were under way at once for 
the Canal Zone, where they will do duty 
with the Banana Fleet. Some of our 
best men left with them and we saw them 
go with regret. 

Talking about losses, our detachment 
sustained a terrible one since you last 
heard from us. Corporal Kilpatrick, our 
dashing property sergeant, practical 
joker first class, and champion chow 
hound of the Corps had a bad case of 
itching feet a few months ago and re- 
quested duty in China. He was turned 
down for the time being, but someone 
must have gotten sorry for him as the 
holiday season drew near; his request 
was approved about December Ist, and 
he left us on the “Chaumont”. Kilpat- 
rick, who was well-known as a story 
teller and well-liked wherever stationed, 
will be much missed by his shipmates 
here at Portsmouth. Pleasant duty, 
“Kil,” old boy, and don’t try to snow 
under the President of China as he might 
not appreciate you. 

The Sea School Detachment has 
twenty-five men on the rolls at present 
and as most of them have been away 
on Christmas leave, everything is very 
quiet. Now in the first week of Janu- 
ary, we are welcoming them back and 
listening to their tales of how things 
are back in the old home town. Our 
dashing Romeo and instructor first class, 
Corporal (Cotton-top) Cotterman has 
just returned from the home fireside and 
reports everything secure in Ohio and 
that they will remain that way for an- 
other year at least. Cotterman is al- 
ready making plans for the outside. 
Power to you, “Cotton-top”, old boy; 
but this depression might hold on longer 
than a year. Sergeants Tecumsech, 
Kelley, Stump, Dietnbach, and Thompson 
are still with us and have been since 
you last heard from us. 

The boys didn’t feel like a Christmas 
leave this year and aside from several 
trips to Bowers Hill and some of the 
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other notable suburbs of Portsmouth and 
Norfolk, the holiday season passed 
rather quietly for them. Now that the 
season is past history, we have all set- 
tled down to the regular routine duty 
once more. We do not look for a great 
deal to happen this month as we have 
but four or five men under instruction 
at present and one available for trans- 
fer. From all indications we are about 
to run out of news so we will close wish- 
ing all our shipmates in the Corps, a 
= station and pleasant duty during 
932. 


Dover Dope 


Happy New Year Everybody! A little 
late I suppose but better late than never. 

First Sergeant Otto N. Roos reported 
for duty, “and has the situation well in 
hand.” Roos, who became a member 
and also captain of our bowling team, 
can be seen going out regularly with the 
head of the Quartermaster Department, 
Quartermaster Sergeant Robert C. Hoff- 
man. When not on liberty, you can find 
them both arguing out in cribbage. They 
are now playing for the championship of 
the world. The only thing that’s keep- 
ing them from completing the contest is 
Rose-Marie. Oh, wouldn’t you like to 
know who “he” is. 

Pfc. Walker and Pvt. McKensie re- 
ported in from the Motion Picture 
school at the Marine Barracks, New 
York, N. Y. Corporal Willie Clanton 
was paid off on 21 January but the 
Missus wouldn’t let him ship over. Pfc. 
Preble who was also paid off on the 9th 
encountered the same trouble. 

Pfe. “Hunsky” Urbaniak, late of the 
Quantico football team, is back with us 
again. His first enlistment of six years 
having expired on 25 January, he im- 
mediately signed up for an additional 
four years. 

Privates John J. Bailey and John W. 
Morash were both transferred to the 
Fourth Marines, Shanghai, China, for 
duty. Bon voyage, garcons, and a pleas- 
ant tour of duty in the Orient. Private 
Frank J. Cermak (not from Chi) is now 
our motion picture operator. 

Through the courtesy of the Inspec- 
tor of Ordnance in Charge here, a pigeon 
loft has been built and Captain H. W. 
Bacon, our C. O., has managed to pro- 
cure three pairs of homing pigeons, all 
of which are blue bloods. Several of 
these pigeons have won prizes for rac- 
ing in different parts of the country, 
one winning a National 500 mile race. 
Here’s hoping we’ll soon have squab on 
toast.—Jack Goldstein. 


Cuban Sparkles 


Now that all the Christmas and New 
Year’s holidays are over, most of us 
are back on the old routine again. And 
speaking of Christmas, we had another 
smoker here on Christmas night and it 
was a great success. Abbot, U.S.M.C., 
and Moser, U.S.N., fought the first bout 
of the evening and gave a very fast 
show. In the second round Moser think- 
ing that Abbot was tired out came in 
like a whirlwind, but much to his sorrow 
he was met by a hurricane in the form 
of Abbot. Needless to say that the bout 
went to Abbot. The second bout was 
wrestling. Lytle, U.S.M.C., won over 
Holland, U.S.M.C., in 66 seconds. The 
third bout between Piper, U.S.M.C., and 
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Shaw, U.S.N., looked in the first round 
very much as though the Marines were 
going to lose control of the situation, 
but Piper seemed to find new life in the 
third, while Shaw was very groggy. 
Piper won the decision. In the fourth 
bout Woodard, U.S.M.C., won over Mc- 
Neeley, U.S.M.C., with a technical K.O. 
The next bout was wrestling in which 
Dersey downed Doyle, both Marines, in 
2 minutes and 10 seconds. The sixth 
bout was fought by Webster, U.S.M.C., 
and LaFontaine, U.S.N. Webster re- 
peated his actions of the former smoker, 
with much fast footwork and lots of ac- 
tion. He was on the aggressive all 
through the bout and won the decision. 
The seventh tilt was taken by Hammond, 
U.S.M.C., from Seaser, civilian. The 
eighth bout, fought between Holt, 
U.S.M.C., and Turner, U.S.N, was the 
best of the evening. Holt proved that 
the article we gave on him in the De- 
cember issue in regards to hard blows 
was a lot of bunk by landing many fast 
hard blows and finishing the bout with a 
K.O. In the third round. Give the boy a 
hand. In the last bout Whittle, U.S.M.C., 
won the decision over Trost, U.S.N., 
thereby topping off the evening as a win 
for the Marines. 

The Guantanamo Bay Yacht Club with 
Sergeant Wilbanks as commodore held a 
New Year’s Eve party which, according 
to all reports, was a success. Give a 
hand to Commodore Wilbanks. 

We extend birthday greetings and 
many happy returns of the day to the 
following men who had January birth- 
days: Sergeant D. J. “Pelican” McNeil, 
Corporal I. H. Shoemaker, Privates First 
Class R. L. Briggs, J. G. Cafarella and 
Paul Mazzarella, and Privates V. J. Moy- 
lan, P. L. Olesnevich, Roman Rafeew, 
C. T. Stephens and J. S. Tripp. Also 
to the men who have February birth- 
days: Private First Class Milton Pear- 
son and Privates E. E. Abbot, E. H. Hol- 
land, R. L. Lytle, W. J. McNamee, T. P. 
MeNeeley, James Norcross, William 
Oakie and T. P. Sadawski. 

The following named men were trans- 
ferred from this post to the U. S. on the 
U. S. S. “Kittery,” December 12th: Ser- 
geant George Winters, Corporals L. W. 
Kivler, J. R. Murphy, William Schaler, 
Private First Class Joseph Brovinski and 
Privates Vincent Balonas, W. W. Big- 
ham, James Boynton, C. E. Hughes, 
Hugh MacVicar, E. E. McBride, R. R. 
Molie, J. L. Monvoisin, J. B. Neyman, 
Joseph Peichowski, J. J. Raynor, A. I. 
Smack, Otis Smith, W. C. Wyrick and 
N. E. Zirkle. 

The following named men have quali- 
fied as expert riflemen: Privates J. J. 
Tutuska and W. W. Webb, Jr., and as 
sharpshooter, John Dorner, Jr. Also the 
following named men have qualified with 
the pistol. As experts, Gunnery Sergeant 
J. R. Tucker, Sergeant J. H. Wilbanks 
and Private J. M. Rusnak. As sharp- 
shooter, Private First Class W. O. Scott 
and as marksmen, Corporal C. W. John- 
son, Corporal J. W. Baker and Private 
C. R. Stish. It will soon be time for the 
West Indies matches and we have lots 
of good material up our sleeve and hope 
to walk off with many of the honors. 

The commandant of Hicacal Beach at 
the present time is Private W. B. Lin- 
der, Jr., and the Captain of the Yard is 
Private A. B. Yarborough. 

We are surely getting plenty of ex- 
perience in construction work, painting, 
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masonry, etc., down here. The majority 
of our old buildings are being torn down 
to be replaced by new and better ones 
in better locations. Guantanamo Bay is 
really getting her face lifted. 


Hawthorne Blossoms 


So many New Year’s resolutions have 
been made here for the year of 1932 that 
it appears we have much good to look 
forward to, provided the resolutions are 
kept. 

Among the resolutions is that one of 
the whole command to take care of the 
new Majestic Junior radio purchased by 
the post exchange and presented Christ- 
mas Day with greetings of the season. 
The radio has been installed in the recre- 
ation room and all dial-masters have 
been requested to keep “hands off.” 

During the month Sergeant Edward J. 
O’Connell joined this organization from 
Mare Island, Calif. Sergeant O’Connell 
is known to many Marines. His service 
dates from 1914, At present during the 
furlough of First Sergeant William T. 
Farley he is acting in the capacity of 
first sergeant of Marine Barracks, NAD. 
Trumpeter Alfred J. Correa has also ar- 
rived at this post for duty. Trumpeter 
Correa succeeds Trumpeter S. J. Perry, 
who has left for duty in Nicaragua. 
Privates John L. Perry and Clarence G. 
Storm were transferred during Decem- 
ber to Mare Island, Calif. 

The sound motion picture equipment 
has arrived and before this gets into 
print we expect to see the last of the 
silent cinema. Pvt. Vincent Rosemark 
is busy at the job of installation. 

The expeditionary medals recently re- 
quested for eligible members of this 
command have arrived. The following 
men receive China Expeditionary awards: 
Privates Lawrence Blackburn, James R. 
Kellar, Charles L. Rafferty and Claude 
Sauvain. Second Nicaraguan Campaign 
medals go to Sergeant Boyd L. Lofland, 
Corporals Paul P. Compton, Hughie C. 
Coslet, Privates First Class Byron Lati- 
mer, Lornie Leslie, Robert B. Peterson, 
John C. Sheehan, Joseph F. Yackley and 
Privates Lawrence Blackburn, Allen S. 
Baughman, Otis J. Dragge, Homer W. 
Fletcher, Gayden R. Harper, Jacob E. 
Harvey, George B. Howard, Theodore J. 
Johnson, James R. Kellar, Lester LaV. 
Klingler, Archie L. Knight, Frank J. Mul- 
holland, Dante Ricci, William B. Smith 
and Clarence G. Storm. 

During the present winter months the 
social activities of Marines here have 
not slowed down. The members of the 
Alpine Club and those of the Ladies’ 
Choice Association are hard at it. Each 
organization is bound to outdo the other 
in this field. Baughman, Dragge and 
Fletcher of the Association, together 
with the able assistance of Corporal Cos- 
let, have just about mastered the Al- 
piners. Nicholson of the latter organi- 
zation reports that it is a case of “do 
or die” and that his men will never give 
up the ship. Corporal Robert D. Hen- 
derson and his new Ford has been an- 
gled for by both clubs. Private Edgar 
D. Orr, well-known man about towns 
nearby, refuses to reveal his member- 
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ship, but it is rumored he belongs to 
one of the two. Recently the Naval 
Depot Club gave a dance here and cour- 
teously invited all members of this com- 
mand. The above named delegation were 
in attendance. 

December 19 Yerington was invaded 
by two boys from the barracks. The 
American Legion put on a fistic program, 
Archie L. Thrash and Jacob E. Harvey 
taking part. Thrash compelled his op- 
ponent, a civilian, to accept the small 
end of the verdict at the close of four 
rounds. As reported by witnesses who 
made the trip from Hawthorne, Thrash 
outpointed his man, and the decision 
could have gone no other way. Harvey 
got off to a good start, but had a mis- 
fortune in that the rope broke at a crit- 
ical moment, Harvey receiving a bad fall 
which kept him from pushing the fight to 
a victorious close. The facilities here 
being what they are, the boys deserve 
much credit for training before the fight 
in the earnest manner that they did and 
for representing the Marines the night 
of the program. We have hopes of get- 
ting some gymnasium equipment in the 
coming year, 

The usual short items. Private Perser, 
post tailor, is enlarging his business 
gradually. Recently the post cobbler, 
Homer W. Fletcher, moved from the 
tailor shop to new quarters, his business 
also improving to a degree compelling 
the use of more space. Perser has a 
new resolution for the new year. It is 
his desire to keep out of the bloody 
brawls he has been getting into (7?) 
lately while on liberty in Hawthorne. 
Perser comes back each time terribly 
mauled, but, strange as it may seem, is 
completely healed by mess formation the 
following a. m. Corporal Alva H. Al- 
mand has the carpenter shop in fine 
shape now and is busy each day at his 
bench. Preston H. Robb, who handles 
the bulk of the Q. M. work here, is get- 
ting to be a short-timer and is glad of 
it, he says. Days are long here for Robb 
when there is not much to do, he being 
used to the high speed of the San Fran- 
cisco office where he was before coming 
to Podunk. Jack F. Deegan is away to 
Ironwood, Mich, for 30 days. William 
E. King, corporal, has joined this com- 
mand by staff returns. Herbert R. Eye- 
stone, a member of the basketball team, 
has eyes for travel and says he would 
like to see Shanghai or Peking, if same 
can be arranged. The tossers of the 
post will play University of Nevada this 
coming month. Olson’s Terrible Swedes 
are due here shortly to play Craig’s 
Crashing Cagemen. Post Barber Walker 
Chapman has about earned the title of 
Post Huntsman. Chapman and Carrick 
went hunting several days ago and 
cleaned out an old cabin some distance 
from here, bringing back some Review of 
Reviews of 1916 vintage. It seems there 
was a war in Europe in those days, judg- 
ing from the pictures. The new patent 
windshield wiper which was recently ex- 
hibited in Collier’s magazine by Profes- 
sor Lucifer G. Butts has been referred 
to Corporal George H. Elchinger of the 
post garage. Messmen for January are 
Pfe. Edward J. Powers, Louis S. Nelson 
and Private Frank J. Mulholland. Ricci 
and “Doc Yak” Blackburn are coming out 
of the mess hall this coming month to 
give the sirloins a rest. Mess Sergeant 
Boyd Lofland has just announced 
“smothered steaks” for noon chow, so 
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we'll join the rush and close here. Best 
regards of MB, NAD, Hawthorne, Ne- 
vada, and season’s greetings to all. 


Manhattan Melodies 


Lieutenant Colonel Edward W. Sturde- 
vant, U. S. Marine Corps, joined recently 
from the Second Brigade Marines, 
Managua, Nicaragua, via the S. S. “Santa 
Teresa,” and is at present undergoing 
treatment at the U. S. Naval Hospital. 

Second Lieutenant James T. Wilbur, 
U. S. Marine Corps, has been detached 
to the Naval Operating Base, Hampton 
Roads, Norfolk, Va., for flight training. 

Sergeant Aldace P. Rohmiller is at 
present spending his re-enlistment fur- 
lough in Sioux City, Iowa, and has been 
directed to report at the expiration of 
his present furlough at the Marine Bar- 
racks, Naval Ammunition Depot, Haw- 
thorne, Nevada, for duty. 

Private First Class Ernest Brown, 
who completed his enlistment and de- 
cided to return to Corps for four more 
years, has been reinstated to his old 
position as chauffeur with the Post 
Quartermasters’ Department. 

Private First Class Edgar J. Jones 
recently completed his enlistment and 
shipped over and is at present enjoying 
a furlough down in Florida. 

The U. S. A. T. “Grant,” scheduled to 
sail in a few days, will take from our 
midst Corporal Byron O. White and 
Private Patrick J. Kehoe, who are to go 
to the Fourth Marines in China, and also 
Private First Class Anthony J. Galas- 
ziewski to the West Coast for duty at 
San Diego. 

Private Thomas O. Gardner has been 
granted a furlough of twenty days, at 
the completion of which he will report 
at the Marine Barracks, Navy Yard, 
Charleston, S. C., for duty. His pres- 
ence will be sorely missed on Sands 
Street. 

Second Lieutenants John Wehle and 
Cornelius P. Van Ness are very busy 
taking their probationary examinations 
to determine their rank as second lieu- 
tenants. Mr. Wehle will upon the com- 
letion of the examination be detached 
» the Naval Operating Base, Hampton 
toads, Norfolk, Va., for flight training. 

Private First Class Carl W. Earler and 
Private Donovan E. Davis have been 
transferred to the Marine Barracks, 
Quantico, Va., for duty. Private First 
Class Dominick Russo has _ relieved 
Earler as clerk in the Commanding 
Officer’s office. 

Sergeant Major Stanley Klos, U. S. 
M. C. R., was a recent caller at the 
Marine Barracks. Stanley is at present 
holding a position with a brokerage con- 
cern on Broadway and seems to be well 
satisfied with civilian life. First Ser- 
geant Harry G. Meisner, U. S. M. C. R., 
was also a caller at the barracks and is 
well satisfied with his position as a 
guard in one of the Manhattan banks. 
Harry has lost no weight since his en- 


try in the Reserve. 
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First Sergeant Mike Welsz recently 
joined from the Nicaraguan National 
Guard Detachment, Managua ,and is at 
present spending a furlough in New Jer- 
sey. 

Corporal Charles Wagner, who spent 
some time at Pearl Harbor, T. H., has 
been transferred to the Marine Bar- 
racks, Navy Yard, Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, for duty. 


Haitian Echoes 


Well, folks, here we are far away from 
home down here in the West Indies, and 
Christmas at hand, but our Commanding 
Officer, Lieutenant Colonel Harry 0. 
Smith, came to our rescue as usual by 
appointing a Christmas Entertainment 
Committee of the following named en- 
listed men of this post: Quartermaster 
Sergeant Joseph W. Olson, First Ser- 
geant Ernest S. Conn, Sergeant Jen- 
nings P. Hopkins, Corporal Louis L. 
Gorski and Private Louis J. Roux and 
directed that recommendations for the 
Christmas entertainment be submitted 
for approval. The following recom- 
mendations were approved by the C. O., 
that every enlisted man attached to this 
post receive articles from the Post Ex- 
change to the value of $4.00 from the 
exchange stock or they had the privilege 
of a special order from any mail order 
house in the States to the value of $2.50 
and the balance of their $4.00 from Post 
Exchange stock, and with the ex- 
cellent cooperation of our Post Exchange 
Officer, First Lieutenant W. D. Bassett, 
and his steward, Sergeant Stanley Hoff- 
man, every man received just what he 
asked for, and in addition the usual Red 
Cross bag. Our old friend Sergeant 
Jennings P. Hopkins and his band fur- 
nished the music for the evening with 
very appropriate Christmas Carols and 
a few other selections from his music 
library. The Sunday School children of 
the post sang several Christmas selec- 
tions, led by Mrs. Byers and Miss Smith. 
Little Jimmie Byers, son of Quartermas- 
ter Sergeant and Mrs. Byers, read the 
Christmas greeting to Santa Claus, who 
appeared at the Marine Barracks at 7:00 
p.m. in the person of a very large man 
(name unknown) with his sleigh and an 
animal nobody had ever seen before. It 
looked like a reindeer in a way and yet 
it was not. Quartermaster Sergeant Ol- 
son introduced it as a Donk-Deer, the 
only kind of reindeer you can find in 
a country where the snow never falls. 
Our tree was transported by truck from 
Ounaminthe, Haiti, a distance of about 
50 miles and when the committee and a 
bunch of volunteers got through trim- 
ming it, it was one of the most beautiful 
Christmas trees the writer has ever seen 
in the service. And I take this oppor- 
tunity to thank, in behalf of the entire 
enlisted personnel of the post, for the 
wonderful cooperation given the commit- 
tee by our Commanding Officer, Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Harry O. Smith, Mrs. 
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Harry O. Smith, Miss Smith, Mrs. Joseph 
W. Olson and Mrs. Charles Byers in help- 
ing to make this Christmas at Cape 
Haitien one that will be remembered for 
many years by the entire command. 

In behalf of the officers, noncommis- 
sioned officers and Corpsmen of the post 
the writer wishes to congratulate Mrs. 
Joseph W. Olson on receipt of her beau- 
tiful set of silverware which was pre- 
sented to her by the officers, noncom- 
missioned officers and Corpsmen of this 
post in appreciation for her excellent co- 
operation with the Christmas Entertain- 
ment Committee. 

—E. S. Conn. 


Schools . 


Grads of the Q. M. 

The band struck up the tune, “Here 
Comes the Bride”, and another class 
from the Quartermaster School of Ad- 
ministration marched upon the stage 
to receive the diplomas which are al- 
lotted them for the work completed dur- 
ing the past five months. Every one 
feels a little regret at leaving school 
for it seems only yesterday that school 
commenced. There goes the class of 
thirty-three noble minded Marines, out 
into the cruel world to put into prac- 
tice the work which has been so excel- 
lently completed. The various posts 
throughout the Marine Corps will claim 
these men for duty in the Quartermas- 
ter’s Department; let’s hope they be 
worthy of the instruction received. 

It is a grand and glorious feeling to 
close up the old desk, clean the type- 
writer for the last time, (upon which so 
many letters have been written) and 
leave the Depot for the final parting, 
yes, all too soon, wouldn’t it be fun to 
go back and do it over again? 

In that good old class-room, many 
were the arguments debated, many the 
topics discussed; boy it was a lot of 
fun after all, but only memories now. 
Every one enjoyed the work, even though 
at times many difficulties were encoun- 
tered. Too much praise cannot be em 
phasized for the hard work of Quarter- 
master Sergeant Hayes Rainer, our In- 
structor. He handled the class with 
spirit, put pep into the work with the 
result of a smooth running class with 
every one enjoying the work. 

We can also understand the difficul- 
ties placed before Quartermaster Ser- 
geant Godfrey who came from Head- 
quarters to teach us Freight Transpor- 
tation; Mr. Volkman, who taught us 
Passenger Transportation; and Quarter- 
master Clerk Fontaine, who instructed 
us in Disbursing. We extend our ap- 
preciation to these instructors for giv- 
ing their time and patience, using tact, 
diplomacy, and forethought at all times. 
Many questions had to be answered, some 
that would try the knowledge of a pro- 
fessor. The men in the class enjoyed 
the lectures given by these men from 
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Headquarters and beyond a doubt, the 
results will show up in their work 
throughout the Corps. 

The majority of the boys are trying 
to figure out, (on paper) just where 
they will be three months from now. 
Some hope to be in China, Haiti, Nica- 
ragua, and the West Coast. We hope we 
get what we ask for; there’s a first 
time to everything, you know. 

An inspection tour of the Depot of 
Supplies was enjoyed by the class under 
the guidance of our instructor. The 
clothing department, where all the uni- 
forms, coveralls, shirts, and flags are 
manufactured; the Motor Transport 
building, the Woodworking Department, 
and the Sheet Metal Works; all these 
were visited and several remarks upon 
the efficiency with which the Depot is 
run, were heard from all sides. 

On the 23rd of December, a Christmas 
dinner was given in the cafeteria of the 
Depot for all employees and enlisted 
men of the various schools at the Depot. 
Music was furnished by the Marine 
Corps Reserve Band. It was a swell 
affair. 

A ten-day leave was granted all men 
attending Quartermaster School, Motor 
Transport School, Armory Schrool, and 
Clerical School at the Barracks. Nearly 
all the men took advantage of this leave; 
some going as far north as Maine, as 
far south as Kentucky, and as far west 
as Minnesota. After the holidays school 
will re-open from the 4th of January 
to the Ist of February. 

At the present writing it looks as 
though Corporals Davison and Jenkins 
will do their future Quartermaster work 
in Haiti, that is, according to their own 
plans. Sergeants Lucke and Boshman 
are the shining jewels of the class, in 
that all important questions which have 
a bearing on trying situations are 
weighed in the balance by the above 
named gentlemen, their answers mean- 
ing as much to the students as rare find- 
ings in Philosophy. Sergeants Musa- 
chia, Gardner, and Ziegler are the wise 
boys of the class; working far into the 
night with problems (most of their work 
being done on liberty), Musachia is the 
man who attends the flesh shows, im- 
agine seeing a good leg show in Pennsy! 
Gardner, the talkative person, acts like 
nobody’s business when he can get an 
appreciative audience. 

Sergeant See sports a new Studebaker 
coupe; how he steps, with all the women 
in Philly at his feet. Of late there has 
been a special guard on the first deck 
to maintain order and discipline. Ser- 
geant Hughes is the chubby little fellow 
who sits in the far corner; a smart fel- 
low, yea, that’s what our teacher told 
us. Sergeant Jackson is still at the head 
of the list as the hardest working mem- 
ber of this organization. It must be 
from force of habit. Sergeants Arm- 


strong, Kaplan, and Kent are the main 
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cogs of the class; meaning that they sit 
in remote parts of the room, not casting 
reflections on any kind. Kaplan seems 
rather bored of late, probably due to 
the holiday leave. Other Sergeants 
worthy of mention are Shindledecker; 
and, my, my, we cannot forget Hidy, 
the man who has supplied the class with 
the well-known ginger and pep. Only 
one thing wrong with this man, he snores 
long and loud, probably due to not cover- 
ing his feet while in restful repose. It’s 
all in good fun; Hidy, best wishes for 
your success. 

Corporal Chenoweth and a _ fellow 
named Cook, spent the holidays at the 
Horse-shoe Hotel here in town. A grand 
time was had by these gentlemen. The 
Horse-shoe is a fine place, near South 
and Twelfth Streets, South Philly, all 
you Marines who have served here know 
the location, eh what? 

Corporal Taylor is the Marine with 
the intelligent look spread over his face 
and sprinkled here and there with a few 
drops of sex appeal. Boy, what a guy! 
The older women sure do make a play for 
him which makes every one jealous. 
Taylor and Musachia were the guests 
of the local Y. M. C. A. for the holidays, 
did they get the old rush, and how. 

Private McNeill, former recruiter, is 
the promising next heavyweight cham- 
pion of the world. He has made a good 
name for himself, battling in White 
Plains, New York, and Philly.. He just 
dropped a decision, but so have many 
more great men and we have high hopes 
for his success. Pfes. Santee, Baxley, 
and McGraw enjoyed a ten-day leave. 
They came back full of pep and ambi- 
tion which will surely be needed for the 
final week of school. 

Private Doty was disappointed in one 
of his examination papers, getting a lit- 
tle below par grade on it. We all feel 
the regret and sorrow that befell our 
man of great intellect. Corporal Wat- 
son is the man who smokes so many 
cigars, but since so many banks have 
failed, our bank director has fallen back 
on cigarettes. Corporal Trojan is the 
bright boy of the class, with all his dope 
verified by the man in desk 31. Private 
Crabtree, our song-bird, is developing 
into a real singer; how that man can 
whistle. He has the distinction of being 
able to sing himself to sleep: What a 
man! What a man! 

Corporal Cowles is the modest man 
of the school, never indulges in gossip, 
studies hard, and is very polite. We 
know he will be a Quartermaster Ser- 
geant some day. Cowles and Corporal 
Renn are in a close race for being the 
most modest. We bet on Cowles. 

Private Wells has the honor of being 
the only man to receive two educations 
at the same time; one at school, and 
the other in the art of dating girls. He 
takes his school and dates at ease, be- 
tween (restful) periods. 


Nineteen 


Pfc. Miller, 
neyed to Boston over the holidays to 


our ladies’ man, jour- 
rush an old flame. Everything seems 
to have turned out “O. K.”, for he came 
back in fine shape. The East Coast 
seems to agree with him to the fullest 
extent. 

We regret very much that school has 
come to its final week, but “tempus 
fugit” and all good things must end. 
We hope and trust that the graduates 
prove worthy when they go out into the 
Marine Corps. We take this time to 
again thank Colonel Williams of the 
Depot, Captain Craimer, School Officer, 
the Officers and men who came from 
Headquarters, and last but not least, 
Quartermaster Sergeant Rainer for their 
efforts to enlarge our education. We 
shall try our best to live up to the 
sterling efforts and instructions in the 
future.—Fred R. Philpot. 


Nicaragua 


Xolotan Zephyrs 


Since the earthquake, Campo de Marte 
has been practically rebuilt. Wooden 
barracks with plenty of ventilation house 
all the men. A new headquarters build- 
ing has been erected. The entire parade 
ground inside the Campo proper has been 
sodded, and now the dry season will not 
be so dusty or the wet season so wet. A 
new road running from the north gate to 
the south gate, leading to the La Loma 
golf field, has also been built. Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Franklin B. Garrett is 
responsible and has earned the thanks 
of the entire command for his activities 
in rebuilding the Campo. 

We have had a change of officers, es- 
pecially in the higher grades. Brigadier 
General Randolph C. Berkeley relieved 
Brigadier General F. L. Bradman on 27 
November, General Bradman going to 
San Diego to assume command of that 
post. General Berkeley, now on his sec- 
ond tour of duty as a general officer, is 
acquainted with the needs of Nicaragua 
and we anticipate a pleasant tour under 
his command, 

Lieutenant Colonel Sturdevant relieved 
Lieutenant Colonel Garrett on 9 Septem- 
ber last. Colonel Sturdevant has been 
ordered back to the States, due to ill 
health. We will have Lieutenant Colonel 
Willis as commanding officer of the First 
Battalion upon his arrival in early Feb- 
ruary. It is the writer’s understanding 
that this is the second tour in Nicaragua 
for Colonel Willis. 

We have in Chaplain Witherspoon the 
most active Chaplain in the Navy. Since 
his arrival in Nicaragua the good padre 
has brought us talking pictures (every 
night); has a Spanish class five nights 
a week; has increased the library by 
nearly a thousand volumes, and is deeply 
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interested in each man and activity in 
the Second Marine Brigade. 

The Chaplain was instrumental in 
opening the Enlisted Men’s Club, which 
has proved quite a success. The club is 
open daily and most of the men are will- 
ing to spend their liberty hours there. 

Lieutenant Colonel Charles F. B. Price 
and First Lieutenant Floyd A. Stephen- 
son spent July to November observing 
the municipal elections in 1931. It is 
understood that these same officers will 
be included in the large electoral detach- 
ment to supervise the coming presiden- 
tial elections in 1932. Another article 
devoted exclusively to electoral matters 
will be written at a later date. 

We have purposely omitted the Aircraft 
Squadrons from this article due to lack 
of knowledge of what they are doing. 
However, we will endeavor to have some- 
one from Aircraft acquaint the writer 
with their activities in order that they 
may receive their share of publicity for 
a hard job well done. 

If you are dissatisfied with your pres- 
ent station, make application for Nica- 
ragua—you will not regret it. 


China 

Horse Marines 

You may have heard of the Peking 
Horse Marines. If you have, it was prob- 
ably in connection with the Polo mounts 
furnished the officers of the American 
Legation Guard. Or you may have lis- 
tened in on someone telling how smart 
the Mounted looks on dress parade with 
blue breeches, scarlet saddle cloths, 
white halter shanks, shining sabers and 
the beautifully polished leather. 
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It is true that some of the troop 
mounts are used for polo, and for hunt- 
ing also, and well used too. This, I 
say, judging from an official report made 
by the former Asiatic Fleet Marine Offi- 
cer, Lieutenant Colonel H. F. Wirgman, 
when he said, “The fine physical condi- 
tion of the command, especially among 
the officers, was noted. This is no doubt 
due in part to playing of polo and horse- 
back riding which is of almost daily oc- 
currence.” 

The Mounted is without question a 
showy outfit, but there are one or two 
little things the troopers would like the 
Corps to know. The Mounted consists 
of one officer and twenty-eight enlisted 
men and has twenty-nine riding mounts, 
three pack animals and a mule-drawn 
escort wagon for use when needed. The 
troop is equipped with rifles, pistols, 
sabers, three Thompson Sub-machine 
guns and one heavy Browning machine 
gun together with one Phillips pony 
pack and two ammunition packs. 

One of the duties of the Mounted 
Detachment is the registration of all 
Americans in and near Peking and keep- 
ing in contact with them, knowing where 
they live at all times, finding out what 
kind of transportation they have, how 
many children they have, etc., and mak- 
ing sure that they know where their 
assembly point is in case of trouble. 
Then, if a serious disturbance should 
occur, the Mounted will be detailed to 
escort them quickly and safely into the 
walled Legation Quarter. 

Field maneuvers are confined to the 
winter months when the fields are 
cleared of crops. Last year, the Mounted 
worked alone, making reconnaissance 
patrols and cross-country rides and act- 


“He fed his horse on corn and beans.” 
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ing as a screen for an imaginary body 
of troops. This fall, maneuvers have 
been started again, now in conjunction 
with the 38th Company, Captain John 
W. Thomason, Jr., commanding. The 
Mounted has acted as point and as flank 
while on the march and on one occasion 
fought a rear guard action against the 
doughty Thirty-eighth. Who won? 
That’s the best part about a sham-bat- 
tle... each side is convinced that it has 
emerged victorious over its opponents 
and therefore each man is well satisfied 
and quite proud of himself. 

During the summer months rifles, pis- 
tols and machine guns are fired for 
qualification on the International Rifle 
Range at Peking. Qualification of the 
troopers of the Mounted is accomplished 
by sending small details to the range 
from time to time to fire with the regular 
line companies. 

At the close of the target season the 
Troop moves out to the range for a 
week or so of intensive training. Per- 
manent garrison duty is far different 
from “picket line duty” and both man 
and beast profits from the field training. 
And this year the Peking Horse Marines 
have run the regulation cavalry com- 
bined pistol and saber course (mounted, 
of course), which, we believe, sets a 
precedent in the history of the Corps. 
Sixty-three per cent of the Troop quali- 
fied with the saber and one hundred per 
cent with the pistol. That is a mark for 
other Mounted Troops to shoot at. 


Fourth Marine Notes 


Everything combined to make the 
month of November one of the most 
active months of 1931. The Marine Corps 
Birthday, Armistice Day, Inter-Company 
efficiency competition, opening of the 
fall and winter sporting season and the 
preparation for the arrival of the U. S. S. 
“Henderson” by the short-timers kept 
everyone in the Regiment busy doing 
something. 

The month opened with the Intra-Unit 
efficiency competition, with the First 
Platoon of the 26th Company, com- 
manded by First Lieutenant Schneider, 
winning the competition in the First 
Battalion with a percentage of efficiency 
of 88.62. The Second Platoon of the 
28th Company, commanded by Second 
Lieutenant Earnshaw, won the machine 
gun competition in the First Battalion. 
In the Third Battalion, the 21st Com- 
pany, commanded by First Lieutenant 
Cornell, won the Battalion honors, while 
the Second Platoon of the 24th Company, 
commanded by Second Lieutenant Peters 
took the machine gun competition. The 
winning platoons of each Battalion will 
be matched up against each other for 
Regimental honors during the latter part 
of November and the results will be 
broadcasted in our next News Letter. 

The Marine Corps Birthday and Arm- 
istice Day were observed in Shanghai 
by all the men, but the crowning mark 
of respect was paid by the officers of 
the Regiment. At a brilliant ball, held 
at the Cercle Sportif Francais, they en- 
tertained their friends, and representa- 
tives of all the foreign countries with an 
enjoyable dinner dance. It was truly 
an international affair and from all re- 
ports everyone had a good time. 

Colonel Hooker and the officers of the 
Fourth Regiment were hosts at a din- 
ner given in honor of the officers of the 
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2nd Battalion, Fifth (Northumberland) 
Fusiliers before their departure for Eng- 
land November 26th. The Fusiliers have 
only been in Shanghai for a short time, 
but their stay has been marked by many 
expressions of friendship between the 
two organizations and many farewell 
parties, mostly impromptu, were given 
by the enlisted men in the Regiment 
for their friends who were going home. 
The band of the Fourth Marines led the 
Fusiliers on their last parade through 
the streets of Shanghai to the docks 
where they boarded a transport and the 
parade was reviewed by officers of all 
the forces in Shanghai, including officers 
of the Fourth Marines. Three rousing 
cheers were given by each Company of 
the departing Battalion as they passed 
the Marine Band at the docks. The 
Northumberland men were relieved by 
the First Battalion of the Lincolnshire 
Regiment and already new friendships 
are springing up. 

Thanksgiving came and left the 
Fourth Regiment in a state of complete 
exhaustion following their decisive vic- 
tory over Captain J. T. Gobbler and his 
army. Honors of the day were carried 
by the ever-victorious Marines along all 
fronts and not one Marine died at the 
hands of the enemy. Eleven hundred 
men remember the details of J. T. Gob- 
bler’s heroic death and the honors which 
occasioned his burial.—F. Burton. 


Quantico News 


Reproduction Department 


So very seldom do we hear from the 
Reproduction Department of the Marine 
Corps Schools, we consider this a rare 
treat. Probably no Department in the 
entire Marine Corps has advanced so 
rapidly, as has that Department. 

The primary function of the Depart- 
ment is to furnish printed matter, maps, 
photographs, blueprints, drawings, etc., 
for the use of the instructors and stu- 
dents at the schools; but having the 
equipment and facilities necessary for 
this work they are also able to print 
blank forms, motion picture programs, 
telephone directories, Post Regulations, 
etc., necessary for the administration of 
such a large post. 

In 1922 Major S. N. Raynor organized 
the Department, then a small shop with 
but one hand-operated mimeograph and 
seven typewriters. The major spent from 
1922 to 1924 making improvements and 
gradually enlarging the place. He was 
transferred to the tropics for duty in 
1926, which interrupted his plans. After 
his tour of tropical duty he was trans- 
ferred back to Quantico, took over his 
former duties and resumed his work of 
perfecting and increasing the efficiency 
of the shop. 

Reproduction is now one of the finest 
and most up-to-date equipped depart- 
ments in the Marine Corps. It covers 
several thousand square feet of floor 
space, with the newest and most modern 
equipment; Kelly “B” special presses, a 
Scott Rotary offset lithograph press, a 
Lanston Monotype keyboard and a type- 
casting machine, Photostatic equipment, 
blueprint machinery and cameras, rang- 
ing from 31x31 to small kodaks. 

Along with all this fine equipment is 
some of the finest personnel in the post. 
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Most of them especially trained for their 
respective duties. 

For Major Raynor’s assistant there is 
Captain R. M. Montague, who is a very 
clever mechanic and knows about all 
there is to know about this branch. Then 
we have Master Technical Sergeant P. 
Bekoske, mechanic, who repairs the very 
delicate machinery; Staff Sergeant Wil- 
liam H. Shimp, Chief Clerk, who re- 
ceives all the growls over the telephone, 
and who in turn gives out a few, but 
very cleverly (by the way, think “Shim- 
ski” has a new girl or something is 
wrong, as he has been very amiable of 
late). Sergeant C. E. Anderson, one of 
the finest photographers in the Corps, 
has just reenlisted and after a leave of 
absence is back on the job, with plenty of 
work waiting for him, says Andy. His 
assistant, Pfe. R. H. Galvin, took off 
on a 30-day furlough upon his return. 
Our Chief Draftsman, Pfc. T. Rosen, is 
to be transferred to the West Coast 
soon. Their gain is our loss. Pfc’s 
Arsenault, Drew, Nourse, and Private 
Snow, teammates of Rosen, and excellent 
draftsmen, will feel keenly the loss of 
Rosen, but will keep the ball rolling for 
their old “Mater.” “Tippy” Kane, Chief 
Lithographer, is back on the job, after 


having returned from leave, and has a 
brand new press to work with, which he 
is nursing along like a newly born babe; 
real proud of this press is “Tippy.” His 
assistants, Pfc. Williamson and Private 
Hollock, have a soft spot for the new 
press, too, as they can be seen looking 
it over all the while, probably thinking: 
“It won’t be long now, big boy, until I 
know all about you.” The Chief Key- 
board Operator, Pfc. G. A. Warner, who 
certainly pounds the keys, is on leave in 
Boston. Work keeps piling up, Warner; 
better hurry back. Private A. J. Dea- 
son, our Casting Machine Operator, has 
one of the most difficult jobs in the De- 
partment, but spent long hours at school 
learning this business and is a first-class 
operator. His assistant, Private D. M. 
Bean, is now at school in Philadelphia, 
learning the whatnots of the machine. 
Private U. S. Armistead, chief mimeo- 
graph operator; Pfc. E. E. Roy, Chief 
Compositor; Pfc. W. Reynolds, Composi- 
tor; Private J. E. (Hot Shot) Merck, 
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Compositor; Pfc. H. J. (Snow Shoes) 
Jordan, Chief Pressman; Private L. W. 
Henry, Pressman, are all excellent men 
and we will hear from them in the fu- 
ture. 


Honor New Commander 


Brigadier General John H. Russell, 
U. S. M. C., received his first parade and 
review as Commanding Officer at Quan- 
tico, Va., on December 17, 1931. Twelve 
hundred Marines turned out to honor 
their new Commander. Battalions from 
every organization, Artillery, Signal, In- 
fantry, and Aviation units marched past 
to salute General Russell, some for the 
first time, others to greet him anew. 

General Russell has had a very color- 
ful career in the Corps. After gradu- 
ating from the Naval Academy in 1892 
and sailing on his midshipmen’s cruise, 
he was appointed a Second Lieutenant in 
the United States Marine Corps in 1894. 
During the Spanish-American War he 
served with the Atlantic Fleet in Cuban 
waters aboard the U. S. S. “Massachu- 
setts.” After this he saw service in the 
Philippines and then to Annapolis for 
duty as senior instructor in the Marine 
Corps School of Application. In 1914 
he was in Vera Cruz and in 1915 in 
Haiti. In 1921 the President of the 
United States appointed him High Com- 
missioner of Haiti, a position which he 
held until July, 1931, when he returned 
to the United States as Commanding 
General of the Marine Corps Base at 
San Diego, California. 

General Russell holds the Distin- 
guished Service Medal for meritorious 
actions during the World War and the 
Navy Cross awarded for distinguished 
service in Haiti. His long years of serv- 
ice in the many parts of the globe par- 
ticularly fit him for the command of the 
largest Marine Post in the States. 


San Diego 
“We're Not So Bad” 


Marines are not such bad people, after 
all, was the opinion expressed by the 
crew of the “Holland” when that ship 
was detailed to carry the Separate In- 
fantry Battalion, Marine Corps Base, 
San Diego, Calif., in connection with a 
Battle Force movement involving two 
days at sea. The following is a column 
that appeared in a local magazine: “All 
officers and men of the ship enjoyed the 
contact, with the opportunity to become 
better acquainted with the Marine branch 
of the Service. The high regard, how- 
ever, Was mutual; many comments of a 
favorable nature were given by the of- 
ficers and men of the Marine force. This 
commendation had to do with the splen- 
did cooperation of the officers and en- 
listed personnel of the ship’s company 
in the movement, and with the welcome 
and courteous reception extended the de- 
tachment by the ‘Holland.’ It has al- 
ways been the contention of the Hol- 
lander that this ship was the finest in 
the service; there is not a man aboard 
who will not support this declaration. 
When the Marines joined in such a senti- 
ment, who can doubt or deny the asser- 
tion? We shall be more than glad to 
welcome the Marines aboard at any time 
in the future, and we have their assur- 
ance that there is no ship in the Navy 
to which they had rather come.” 
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“East Coast Country Club” 


No doubt our readers are anxious to 
learn something about the “East Coast 
Country Club.” To begin, the Club is 
none other than the U. S. S. “Antares.” 
The name “Country Club”—well, if we 
stated where that derived from, our 
readers would then know as much as the 
writers, therefore, we shall let that re- 
main a secret. 

The Marine Detachment, consisting of 
one officer and thirty-six enlisted men, 
is commanded by First Lieutenant Wil- 
liam C. Purple, a splendid officer in all 
respects. Our First Sergeant is none 
other than G. L. Fitzgerald, who gives 
us all a growl occasionally. However, 
it is for our own benefit, therefore, we 
accept the growls and agree one and all 
that he knows what it is all about. In 
order to impress our readers of the 
splendid discipline, and morale of the 
detachment, we are proud to say we 
have had only one man go before the 
commanding officer since our return from 
Cuba in May, 1931, which proves that 
the fullest cooperation is being displayed 
by all hands. 

Since our return from Cuba last 
Spring, our duties have been more or 
less restricted to routine guard duty and 
cleaning in general. All members fired 
the “22” rifle at the Naval Operating 
Base, Hampton Roads, Va., during the 
month of September, and if you think 
we can’t shoot, just watch our smoke on 
the range in Cuba this Spring. Several 
members of the ship’s crew also fired the 
“22's”, ably assisted and coached by 
Sergeant Stallins and Corporal Hardy. 

We are also proud to state that we 
have some real athletes in baseball, 
basketball and boxing, and it might pay 
the New Cruiser Marines to prepare for 
most any type of challenge when the 
time is apparent. 

Now for a few personal observations: 
Carl Hardy, Russell Payne and Lewis 
Self are all sporting new corporal chev- 
rons, and “J” Johnson, E. Martin, H. 
Norton, V. Smith, F. Sternkopf and W. 
Whorton all agreed that there is a 
“Santa Claus” when they were presented 
with PFC chevrons as a result of recent 
promotions. Congratulations, boys, one 
and all. 

Private Christensen maintains that he 
is the most efficient presser on the ship. 
Pfc. Hardwick maintains he is. Now we 
are in doubt as to just what kind of 
presser they refer to. If it could be 
blanket presser, then we cast our votes 
to Private Koper, who wins by a trusty 
field cot. 

Pfc. Sawyer, our sheik clerk, has be- 
come all fouled up in Bower Hill society, 
and is calling for help. Watta man! 
We are of the opinion that he needs to 
pass before the violent spray of a “Flit 
Gun” in order to eliminate any foreign 
insects which might seek refuge in his 
red flannels. 


Pfc. Lamar, our detachment trumpeter, 
attempted to sound mess gear the other 
day, but imagine the confusion on the 
ship when the poor fellow found that not 
one sound emitted from his weather- 
beaten trumpet. After close examina- 
tion it was found that a slice of bacon 
had taken refuge in the mouthpiece. 
Removing same, mess gear was sounded 
ard all the hungry boys were permitted 
to seat themselves at the tables to par- 
take of “Stew” Mund’s beans. 

Corporal Treiling has just recently 
joined us from the Navy Yard, Boston, 
Mass., and we are sure he will like the 
ship. Best of luck, Treiling! 

“Slim” Fuller requested a discharge 
sometime ago and it came back approved. 
However, someone revealed that the 
country was enveloped in depression, so 
“Slim” decided to stick around awhile. 
Better luck next year, “Slim.” 

Revis Robinson, the kid with the 
“Bum Dog,” is having his troubles, too, 
inasmuch as he is forced to keep one shoe 
well ventilated. When asked what was 
wrong with the “Dog,” he replied, “In- 
grown Toenail.” We don’t like to doubt 
the kid, but it is a known fact that 
when one ventilates something, one does 
so to eliminate stale odors. 

Gail Dailey, the ruminating harp, re- 
sembles in sound a calf lost from its 
mother when he parades down Granby 
Street in Norfolk in search of his fair 
M-a-a M-a-a! Careful, Gail, Bull Dur- 
ham is posted nearby, and you know he 
rolls his own. 

Charley Norton, the Floyd Gibbons of 
the Marine Corps, decided to kid the 
boys for another year, so he dashed 
down to the Top’s office and extended 
his sea duty for one year. Incidentally, 
this boy is sometimes called “One Wing” 
Norton, due to the fact that he has some 
peculiar charm over a baseball which 
causes it to do loops, barrel rolls, and 
what have you. 

George Waidmann and Paul West, the 
two Platinum Blondes will be heard in 
the next invisible movietone as “Curley” 
and “Blondy.”—Our Gang. 


Asheville Cinders 


Our First Lieutenant, Howard N. Ken- 
yon, is still in command of our little 
family aboard the good old “Asheville.” 
He is the man responsible for the past 
success and we wish to thank him at this 
time. 

The replacements for the men who 
have been transferred are getting to feel 
at home. First Sergeant John D. Bel- 
lora is now the papa of the outfit in 
place of First Sergeant Albert J. Goble, 
who is now at Hawthorne, Nevada. Ser- 
geant Francis W. O’Sullivan has also 
left cur midst, much to our sorrow. He 
became Navy Mail Clerk and then went 
to Parris Island. S. C. Corvoral Joseph 


W. Fleck was also left at the Boston 
Navy Yard, where he is now displaying 
his talents. 
Sergeant Harry 
ascended the throne of three stripers. 


Coffman has just 


Congratulations, Harry. Private James 
B. Robertson is now our mess cook in 
lieu of Pfc. Wright, who has transferred 
to Parris Island. Pfc. Clyde L. Roe is 
now ice cream tender and we hope he 
does not become too fat on the job. Pfc. 
Frank J. Thompson has succeeded Pfc. 
McElroy as company clown and chap- 
lain. Pfes. James E. Dial, Robert F. 
Taylor, Cecil Warren, Frank J. Thomp- 
son and Raymond G. Mize are proudly 
sewing Pfc. chevrons to their clothes. 
The rest of the ship’s detachment in- 
cludes Privates Cox, Deer, Devitt, Fran- 
zese, Gainer, Galloway, Gulledge, Hadala, 
Kaltofen, Mauler, McGolrich, Ogilvie, 
Reilly, Robertson, Sanders, Smith, Smith, 
and Watts. 

When we left the States we had made 
quite a record in basketball behind us— 
unbeaten in 17 games. The five basket- 
teers who made this mark are Grant, 
Warren, Watts, Coffman and Thompson. 
They have played together for the past 
three years and have met some of the 
strongest teams both in and out of the 
United States. However, this year 
Grant and Watts will be missing. The 
remaining three are going to do their 
darndest to uphold the past success and 
we wish them luck. They have estab- 
lished a reputation in sportsmanship as 
well as game results and we congratulate 
them for their endeavors.—Frank J. 
Thompson. 


Mountaineer Musings 


It seems about time someone gave you 
some dope on this Guard on the U. S. S. 
“West Virginia.” The principle reason 
for the previous silence is the fact that 
everything except an editor is registered 
on the roster. Then we are modest and 
do not like to “rub it in.” You see we 
have about the snappiest detachment 
afloat on any “pigiron.” 

Commanding this detachment is Cap- 
tain William T. Clement. The junior of- 
ficer is Second Lieutenant Rosewaine. 
First Sergeant T. O. Kelly is running 
things in the office and Gunnery Ser- 
geant Flynn looks after everyone. You 
will have to go some to beat our “Gun- 
nie.” The Captain does everything pos- 
sible for his men and he sure can do 
plenty. Lieutenant Rosewaine is not at 
present aboard but is at the Gunnery 
School on the “Nevada.” He will be a 
big factor in our battle practice. So far 
we have done fairly well with Number 
Seven Gun, turning in the best score of 
the fleet for eight hits. 

We have just completed our annual 
overhaul in Bremerton. It was good to 


be in Seattle when the fleet was out. 
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Our liberty hounds did remarkably well 
under trying circumstances. There was 
a lot of work to be done and like all 
honest Marines we do not especially care 
for work; but since it had to be done, 
all hands turned to with zeal that made 
the Navy stand aghast. We were there 
during the rainy season. The sun tried 
in vain to shine through a few times, but 
in the end was always drowned by the 
downpour. And just as we were becom- 
ing web-footed enough to stand the rain 
the ship sailed for Pedro. 

Sergeant Oakes and Corporal Leonard 
joined us in Bremerton and when our 
flag returned we received ten men from 
the “Maryland.” Now we are just get- 
ting used to new faces and new posts. 
Welcome to our midst; we hope you like 
your new home. 

Sergeant “Scotty” Bonner is going 
strong on the port side. His chief com- 
petitor is Sergeant Oakes. Sergeant 
White, the property sergeant, issues the 
clothes and equipment with a growl. 
Sergeant James, our police sergeant, will 
go down in history as the only man who 
guessed all the football results wrong. 
Our corporals are: Don Beeson, ball 
player extraordinary; George Jones, the 
human bean; Tom Hinshaw, in love with 
a bashful girl who will not propose to 
him; Bill Rubin, who gets _tonsilitis 
when ammunition is to be handled; Dan 
Yates, the corporation expert; Frank 
Peterson, our cowboy; Runt Kellogg, 
bigger than his name implies, and Sid 
Bates, a fine man. 

There is a rumor to the effect that 
Pfe. Stanich will extend for baseball. 
Privates Brengle, Ward, Hill and Co. 
are proving to be a big help on dull eve- 
nings with their chatter. Pfc. Blood 
insists it is not love, but he has set a 
record for staying aboard since he can- 
not go to Tacoma for a liberty. 

“Wee Vee” Marines intend to keep the 
cup won by the whaleboat crew in Pan- 
ama. We have the same coxswain, Ser- 
geant White, and five others, Ballou, 
Brown, Paterson, White and Albrook. 
There are a lot of holes to fill, but with 
the material on hand we are not worry- 
ing. Just watch the results of the Bat- 
tle Force elimination on January 30. 


More Mountaineering 


On December 1, 1931, the “‘West Vir- 
ginia” started on her third hitch with a 
brand new fire control equipment and 
other improvements. Upon leaving Bre- 
merton, Vice Admiral Luke McNamee 
shifted his flag back from the “Mary- 
land” to the “Wee Vee.” New replace- 
ments among the Marine detachment in- 
clude Sergeant Oakes and Corporal L. 
H. Leonard. These men relieved Ser- 
geant Johnson and Corporal Downey. 
Pfes. S. A. Morley, J. M. Morley, G. M. 
Porter, J. H. Snyder, and Privates W. L. 
Martin and E. W. Morris joined from the 
U. S. S. “Idaho.” 

First Sergeant T. O. Kelly coached the 
line of the football team in great style. 
Unfortunately the overhauling prevented 
the team from entering the Fleet series, 
but the boys gave a fine account of them- 
selves in local circles. Corporal Beeson 
is playing guard on the basketball team 
as well as he patrolled the outer pastures 
of the ball team last season. This should 
speak for itself. Corporal Hinshaw, Pfc. 
Stanich, and Private Gribble have made 
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quite an impression in Spring practice 
for the baseball team. 

The pistol team of the “Wee Vee” 
gained two trophies from the North- 
western Pistol and Revolver Association 
Matches held in Seattle. The team com- 
posed of Sergeant James, Corporal Hin- 
shaw, Pfe. De LaHunt, and Chief Turret 
Captain Krupa, U. S. N., won the Cham- 
ber of Commerce Trophy for the high 
Navy team and also the All--Service 
Team Trophy from the Fort Lawton 
team. These were the first small arms 
trophies ever brought to the ship. 


Mormon Minutes 


Due to “expiration of sea duty,” the 
Marine Detachment of the U. S. S. “Salt 
Lake City” is transferring thirteen men 
to shore stations. These men have 
formed an integral part of the ship’s life 
and have taken an especial interest in 
the ship and detachment activities. They 
have been real shipmates and we regret 
to see them leave. These men are: Ser- 
geant James E. Kenny, Corporals Alfred 
J. Brooks, Frank Steger, Pfes. William 
J. Hayes, Ira J. Key, William W. Loftin, 
Charles L. McKinney, Oliver W. Parks, 
Leonard M. Patterson, Reginald J. Share, 
Privates Lamar A. Bryan, Vaughan W. 
Evans and John Wade. 

In place of these men we welcome an 
equal number of picked replacements 


from the Sea School at Portsmouth, Va., 
and feel certain that they will “carry 
on” with the same spirit as their pred- 
ecessors who have left a fine mark to 
equal. 

During the past year the Marine 
Guard has established a wonderful rec- 
ord. There were no desertions and only 
two minor offenses. The guard has taken 
a prominent part in all the ship’s activi- 
ties. In gunnery the Marines hung up 
the highest merit of any Gunnery Divi- 
sion on the ship, both guns being award- 
ed “E’s” and together with the Fifth 
Division made the highest Cruiser Bat- 
tery “AA” score with three “E’s” for 
S. R. B. P. The battery also gave the 
“Salt Lake City” first place with high 
score for heavy cruisers in “AA” prac- 
tices, both in bombing and torpedoing. 

In athletics the Marines organized a 
whaleboat crew, the only All-Marine 
crew in the regatta. This crew finished 
fifth in the Selected Whaleboat race and 
with a year’s experience behind them 
are going to better this next year. The 
basketball team, coached by First Ser- 
geant W. W. (Ham) Harrman, won the 
ship’s Inter-Divisional Tournament. Pfc. 
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Frank J. Meeker, detachment pugilist, 
represented the ship in four bouts; and 
Corporal Hoffman and Private Hatcher 
also turned out for the team. Privates 
Peffers and Share represented the ship 
in wrestling bouts until the former rup- 
tured an eardrum during battle practice. 
Share also competed in the finals of the 
swimming events at Panama along with 
Pfe. Norbert J. Von Dembowski, who 
is an instructor of the American Red 
Cross Life-Saving Corps. 

Sergeant Russell, violinist, and Pri- 
vate Kessler, pianist, organized the “Salt 
Lake City” dance orchestra which has 
furnished music for many social func- 
tions since the ship was commissioned. 
In all, every Marine on board contributed 
to a very successful year and we look 
forward to the replacements keeping up 
the good work. Let’s keep the “Salt 
Lake City” at the head of the cruisers 
and the Division first on the ship.— 
Francis C. Smith. 


Oklahoma Peppers Up 


With night battle training runs over, 
the detachment has settled down to 
await the passing of a quiet Christmas. 
The old general quarters alarm bells 
will be missed, but their absence is of 
the sort that makes the heart grow 
fonder. 

The itinerary of the “Oklahoma” has 
been up and down the West Coast for 
the past year. We were fortunate in 
making the Naval R. O. T. C. training 
cruise to Honolulu. The boys from the 
Universities of Washington and Calli- 
fornia performed admirably on _ the 
broadside battery under the fatherly 
tutelage of Sergeant Muschek. Their 
close order drill would bring tears to 
the years of a Parris Island acting 
jack, but who cares about that? 

That the Marine Corps has overlooked 
the latent recruiting ability of Sergeant 
Miller is a fact to be greatly regretted. 
The way he snowed the Cadets under 
would put the Kansas City home guards 
to shame. And that’s something, for 
this worthy was shipped in at Kansas 
City. 

Corporal Melvin Carraway is the 
proud possessor of a raval “E” with a 
hashmark earned during short range 
battle practice. His gun crew consists 
of Corporal Eldred; Privates First Class 
Andrews, Kravitz, Brooner, Ahrold and 
Lewis; and Privates Donovan, Gauthier, 
Picco, Bala and Shimmel. Two other 
broadside guns came so close to making 
the coveted “E” that it wasn’t even 
comfortable for the Paymaster. 

The detachmeni is composed largely of 
West Coast men, the East Coast notables 
having scrammed for Brooklyn and 
Philadelphia, due to the scarcity of the 
Boston accent in California. 

The whaleboat crew is working out 
for the Battle Fleet race in January, 
much to the sorrow of the other ship’s 
detachments (we hope). Kind of chilly 
getting up an hour before reveille to 
get one’s hands blistered, but it’s all in 
getting used to it. 

Our Commanding Officer, Captain 
Pepper, relieved Captain Worton the 
last of August, Captain Worton leaving 
at that time for Peiping, China. Lieu- 
tenant Letcher is fast approaching the 
envied ‘status of a “short timer” and 
will soon complete his tour of sea duty. 

The few remaining East Coast men 
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will leave upon return from the Spring 
maneuvers, after which the destiny of 
the detachment will rest in the hands 
of Horace Greeley and those who took 
his advice. 

The “Oklahoma” spent five months of 
the past year in the Puget Sound area. 
Three months of this time were con- 
sumed in dolling up the ship at Bremer- 
ton Navy Yard. We hardly knew the 
old packet when she slipped on her 
Sunday best. Trick ventilators were in- 
stalled to keep the water out of the 
Marine compartment during a heavy sea. 
This improvement can be fully appreci- 
ated only by Police Sergeant Goehring 
who sometimes used to think that he 
was caretaker of an aquarium instead 
of a watertight compartment. 

The detachment made a landing force 
at Long Beach on a flat-bottomed ar- 
moured affair quite affably termed a 
“Hooligan Barge” by “Shouting Joe” 
Gauthier. The barge ran aground and 
the landing force didn’t land until a 
tug came along and picked them up, 
after which they landed in the engine 
room to thaw out. 

Here’s to bigger and better landing 
forces (when they make the beach). 


Ken Yon Southery? 


Well once again we break into print 
with a little news from the good ship 
U. S. S. “Southery” at Boston, Mass. 
Several changes have occurred in the de- 
tachment in the past few months. Cap- 
tain Richards stayed with us only a short 
time and was transferred to the Bar- 
racks Detachment. He was relieved by 
Lieutenant Howard N. Kenyon who 
joined us from the “Asheville.” 

Sergeant Jackson, our brig warden, 
received his orders for Haiti and al- 
though he hated to leave us, is on his 
way. Corporal Steger joined us from 
Norfolk, but as he couldn’t understand 
the ways of a Bostonian, checked out 
again for New York. Private First Class 
Smith and Private Johnson were dis- 
charged during the past month, but the 
way the world is treating the boys on 
the outside it’s hard to tell just how long 
they'll be able to stay away from the 
recruiting office. 

Sergeant Russell arrived here from the 
“Salt Lake City’”’ to take over the duties 
of Brig Warden. We thought it would 
be impossible to find another warden who 
would be as popular with the gang as 
Sergeant Jackson, but from all appear- 
ances it hasn’t taken Sergeant Russell 
long to prove that we were wrong. 

Corporal Robertson, one of the out- 
standing stars of the Quantico football 
team, is coming back with us again and 
reports in from leave this month. Private 
Evans also returned to the fold after a 
few months’ vacation with the football 
squad. And then last but not least we 
also got that famous hash slinger, 
Private First Class Ambrose, from the 
squad. 

The Naval Prison at Portsmouth sent 
us something we won't forget in the per- 
son of Private “Pete” Cheschi, who has 
added any necessary life that was lack- 
ing (if any) in the detachment. When 
the three “wops” (Ambrose, Guinazzo 
and Cheschi) get together there’s no tell- 
ing what’s liable to happen and even 
though they all speak fairly good Eng- 
lish, it never sounds like that to us. 

Our old reliable top-kick, Al Burkhard, 
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is still with us and the whole detach- 
ment hopes he stays as long as the rest 
of us. 

Private Feldbrugge is the Detach- 
ment’s mainstay on the Navy Yard small 
bore rifle team and from what we hear 
he is a worthy representative. 

“Bill” Coyne is still gazing at the 
typewriter in the office and the “top” is 
looking around for another room for 
“Bill” to put his dancing laurels and 
Christmas presents in. Well here’s hop- 
ing that the next time you hear from us 
that everything is the same and we won’t 
kick a bit. —Kelley. 


. 
Parris Island 
Giggle Gas 

Gossip is like yeast—a little bit goes 

a long ways. Hence this column. 
* 

Well, Christmas is over and while 
there may have been a few Marines on 
Parris Island who were lonely, still they 
at least knew when they received a 
Christmas present they wouldn’t have to 
pay for it later. 

* 

They tell me the reason our Scotch 
friend Edward Herron enjoys basketball 
so much is because he gets such a kick 
out of the free throws. 


The height of injustice is to have some 
M. P. put you on report for wearing a 
top-coat while only a Private. 

* 

Homer Gable, our Chaplain’s clerk, 
tells us that an Agnostic is a man who 
does not know which Church to support, 
so he goes to the Parris Island Golf 
Club. 

We have been getting more than our 
fill of these so-called self-made Marines 
lately. Most of them are more like self- 
made cigarettes—a lot of bull wrapped 
in transparent paper. 

* 


You have heard of lazy Marines but 
we have one here that wins the tissue 
paper pajamas. Lenard Powers in the 
Cafeteria puts popcorn in his pancakes 
so they’ll turn over by themselves. 

* = 

Our definition of a “Recruit” is one 
who still thinks it clever irony to go into 
the N. C. O. Club and order beer. 

* * 

And then—Earl Sass thinks that ink 

comes from an incubator! 
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Charles Leigh, our mighty life-saver, 
is supposed to be a good swimmer. [I'll 
bet he wasn’t in Savannah two hours be- 
fore he knew every dive in the city. 

* x 
_History tells us that Dickens some- 
times spent two weeks on one line. But 
that’s nothing—some fellows in the local 
Naval Prison have worked several years 
on one sentence. 
* * 

And we must not forget to mention 
that a certain charming school teacher 
is being seen with Walter Dailey nightly 
—as well as daily! 

* * 

When Chief Pay Clerk Sherry was 
asked why he invariably wore leather 
puttees he replied: “Just to keep the 
clover out of the corn.” 

* * = 

I was reading this morning where they 
have invented a sextant that will find 
the sun behind the heaviest clouds. They 
should be able to sell a car-load of them 
right here on Parris Island. 

* * ~ 

My idea of a junk man’s paradise is 
the corner of Headquarters barracks oc- 
cupied by Corporal Richard Hooker. 

* 


Hyman Shlafer is back off furlough 
and says he is leg weary. We thought 
he went to Patterson—not Atlantic City! 

7 


While imbibing of a light repast at 
the N. C. O. Club the other evening, I 
overheard Frank Sottile ask Corporal 
Bennie Davis if they served any cheese 
with pie. (They serve anyone there, 
Frank.) * * * 

Undoubtedly personal liberty is a 
great thing but I’m not crazy about rid- 
ing with a fellow who is full of it. Which 
prompts me to break into poetry: 


An Epitaph 
“Beneath this bridge 
Are the ruins of a car; 
Sullivan “steered” wabbly, 
And wabbled too far! 
—F. G. Otis. 


Haiti 
Sport of Kings 


Christmas came and went, as the say- 
ing goes, yet on the very day following, 
on Saturday, December 26th, to be exact, 
on the Pan-American field, a bigger and 
better horse-racing program was put on 
by the Port au Prince Polo and Jockey 
Club. 

As a climax to a most exciting after- 
noon, Captain R. C. Swink, U.S. M. C., is 
ahead by almost a thousand dollars; Mr. 
Fred J. Noonan, field manager of the 
local Pan-American field, has better than 
250 dollars added to his bank roll; and 
Mr. H. Normann went home over 125 
simoleons richer. This by virtue of win- 
ning first, second and third prize, re- 
spectively, in the Polo Club Handicap 
Grand Sweepstakes, the feature of the 
day’s events. 

Pari-mutuels and Cash Sweeps were 
run on all the races, and once again the 
followers of the Sport of Kings who had 
fifty cents or more had ample oppor- 
tunity to double, triple, quadruple, or 
lose their money. The horses did their 
bit by running and all one had to do was 
to pick the winner. The Cash Sweeps 
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were two gourdes ($.40) each, and those 
lucky enough to draw a horse were 
luckier yet to win first, second or third 
prize. 

First Race. Three furlongs. For the 
silver cup presented by Captain George 
P. Doane. 

Out of a field of ten horses, one of the 
favorites, Brownie Little, Callaway up, 
came in first. Johnson, on Brownie 
Clark, enabled Miss Edith Clarke, his 
owner, the Clarke family, and many 
others (ourselves included) to get $1.20 
for each four-bit piece invested. Cap- 
tain Brown rode his horse, Buddy, and 
took third place. Among the other also- 
rans were Baise, Dan, Buggi, Zodiac, 
Blanco, Grey Coat and Tar Baby. 

On ticket number 13, Mrs. Ann Clarke 
took first prize money in the Cash 
Sweeps for this event. All in all, it was 
a very auspicious beginning for the fam- 
ily of Colonel Thomas S. Clarke, Garde 
d’Haiti. 

Second Race. Four furlongs. For the 
silver cup presented by Mr. J. McGurk. 

The scratching of Grey Coat, Buddy, 
Peanuts and Smedley Butler left nine 
horses in this race. Captain Rogers’ 
Two Bits (he cost his owner $25.25), with 
Donato up, took first place, and Con- 
suello, with Olsok up, came in second. 
Prince R, Blanton up, won third, while 
Flash and Tambourine, both of which 
had won races on previous days, didn’t 
show up so well. Morphine, Cul de Sac 
and Merry Mac were the other starters. 

Third Race. Six furlongs. For the 
silver cup presented by the Brigade 
Commander. 

Callaway gave Stampede a beautiful 
ride and came in first, upsetting the dope 
of our very own dopesters. He paid 16 
to 1 and those lucky to pick him to win 
came back from the booths with the long 
green nad much of it. Nag, Donato up, 
came in second; Bay Boy, Woods up, 
third. Nigger, Ipicac and Jeff also ran. 
Consuello was scratched. 

Fourth Race. The Haitian Derby. For 
Haitian-bred horses ridden by Haitian 
jockeys. 

Pont Beudet, Romain up, came in first; 
Alfred, on Croix-des-Mission, took place 
money, and Arcahaie, Georges up, won 
third place. 

Fifth Race. The Polo Club Handicap 
Grand Sweepstakes. This was the Big 
Money race, with 14 entries. Smedley 
Butler broke loose from his paddock and 
ran a race all his own to the Regiment 
corral. He was raced right back to the 
field but not in time to start, so was 
seratched as was Blackie, Consuello and 
Flash, cutting the field down to 10 
starters. 

Olsok had Mate on the inside rail, but 
it was evident that Lieutenant Walker’s 
pride and joy wasn’t going to show up so 
well in this company. On the other hand, 
although he had the outside position, 
“Windy” Welsh, who had but recently 
acquired him, rode Buzzard and led prac- 
tically from the start to come home first 
to cop the big cup and to enrich the 
holder of ticket number 163 by so many 
simoleons. While Buzzard was more or 
less the favorite, Welsh was a new rider, 
and the unknown quantity. Giving Buz- 
zard the nice ride he did and coming in 
to win is that much more credit to him. 
Colonel Little’s Somerset, Sheperd up, 
was with the leaders all the way and was 
closing in on Buzzard as the latter 
crossed the finish line. Drewes brought 
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Red in to take third place. Captain Ris- 
eley’s Codeo, Donato up, came in fourth, 
although he had many followers who put 
money on him to place. Jim, Taffia, 
Bobo, Huile and Prince G also ran. 

Sixth Race. Four furlongs. For the 
silver cup presented by Lieutenant E. J. 
Farrell. 

Callaway brought in his third win of 
the day when he came home first on Col- 
onel Little’s Blackie in this event. With 
Drewes up this time, Captain Rogers’ 
Two Bits ran his second race of the 
afternoon and took place money. Smed- 
ley Butler was back in the paddock in 
time to enter this race, and, with Donato 
up, came in third, closely followed by 
Speedy. Consuello, Flash, Sextet, 
Whosit and Dark Beauty also ran. Most 
of these horses had run in previous races 
and were more or less used up. 

Seventh Race. Eight furlongs. For 
the silver cup presented by Major L. E. 
Fagan. 

Having no regard for the 25-pound 
handicap he carried, and out of a field of 
the five fastest of the big horses, The 
Clown, with Calaway up, leaped home 
first in the last and the longest race of 
the day. This brought Calaway’s win- 
ning mounts for the day to four, and it 
was the third straight win for The 
Clown, although he had a different rider 
on each occasion. Major Sheperd rode 
Bright Night to win second place, and 
Laddy, Silver Mark and Nugget finished 
in the order named. 


Miscellany 


What the American Girl Thinks 


Is the greatest military organization 
that the world has ever known to be 
abolished because a few individuals think 
we should abolish our national defense? 

To me, and I’m sure my opinion voices 
the sentiments of thousands of American 
women and girls, it seems a grave in- 
justice is being done our brave Marines 
who are constantly giving their lives 
protecting the lives and property of the 
American people. They are a patriotic 
body of men, never asking why in the 
performance of their duties. Their pro- 
fession is fighting, protectiny America’s 
honor and prestige. 

We shall always need protection so 
long as the world remains in its present 
chaotic state. 

They are a brave lot, the Marines. 
None of them are wards of the state or 
recruited from the down and outers as 
some might think. They are plain, 
healthy American boys fit to be the hus- 
band of any self-respecting American 
girl. 

They are a courageous and venture- 
some lot; at home in a tuxedo, in the 
trenches, or in the disease and death 
infested tropics. 

When there is any trouble that calls 
for courage and quick action, where 
American blood and temperament is de- 
manded exclusively, then we call upon 
our Marine Corps. They are the most 
formidable body of men the United 
States ever had, and have made history 
all over the world. 

They also represent every branch of 
our national defense, therefore it be- 
comes even more imperative that the 
enlisted strength of the Marine Corps 
be preserved.—Annalee Denison. 


Twenty-five 


Advocate of Preparedness 


The following is an extract from the 
address made by Hon. William H. Diet- 
erich, Congressman-at-large from IIli- 
nois, to members of the United States 
Civil League: 

“Our longing for peace will not justify 
this Nation in neglecting to prepare for 
her necessary defense against possible 
invasion or conducting offensive war- 
fare in case our liberties are challenged, 
our national honor prostituted or our na- 
tional obligations willfully and deliber- 
ately ignored. 

The nation which allows the sentiment 
of peace at any price to influence its 
course of dealing becomes a degraded 
coward, forfeits its respect, surrenders 
its obligations and in the end allows the 
liberty of the citizen to be destroyed. 

“There are some things worse than 
war. We can sometimes pay too great 
a price for peace, but we can never pay 
too high a price for maintaining our 
national honor, our national principles 
and our national traditions. 

“Our traditions and history in which 
every call to arms has been a call in 
defense of humanity, our generosity in 
victory, our national disposition to peace, 
our aid to suffering humanity extended 
to every clime and every creed, and our 
love of the principles of human liberty 
are so well known that no civilized 
nation need fear injustice at our hands. 

“We have no people to oppress, no 
possessions to hold in forced subjuga- 
tion, no neighbor toward which we 
cherish a feeling of hatred, no past 
wrongs inflicted against us as a nation 
or against our people concerning which 
we keep the fires of vengeance burning, 
no desire to hold dominion over any peo- 
ple and no desire to profit except in the 
legitimate channels of peaceful enter- 
prise. 

“So long as the militaristic nations of 
the World maintain naval bases along 
the coasts of the continents of America 
and maintain such navies as they con- 
sider necessary to protect them in their 
possessions and their commerce, the 
United States should maintain a navy 
of like adequacy in both defensive and 
offensive warfare, that adequacy not to 
be determined by a comparison of ships, 
guns or tonnage with any other nation. 

“No authority on earth has the right 
to dictate the armament of a nation when 
such armament has never been employed 
except in the cause of justice and in de- 
fense of humanity.” 


St. Valentine’s Day 


The popular customs connected with 
St. Valentine’s day are thought to have 
had their origin in a conventional belief 
of the Middle Ages that on Feb. 14 the 
birds began to pair. In Chaucer’s “Parli- 
ament of Foules” we read: “For this was 
on Seynt Valentyne’s day when every 
foule cometh ther to choose his mate.” 
For this reason the day was looked on as 
specially consecrated to lovers and as 
a proper occasion for writing love letters 
and sending other expressions of devo- 
tion. Both French and English literature 
of the 14th and 15th centuries contain 
allusions to the practice. 

Pagan customs during February de- 
creed that names of young women be 
placed in a box and drawn out by chance 
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by men. Clergymen gradually abolished 
the custom by substituting the names of 
particular saints instead of those of 
women. St. Valentine’s day occurs at the 
same time of the year as the feast of 
Lupercalia, which it is thought to have 
replaced. Valentine is a corruption of 
galantin, meaning sweetheart or gallant. 
Thus St. Valentine was selected for 
the lover’s saint because of his name. 
Valentine is said to have been a Roman 
Catholic Bishop martyred under Claudius 
II at Rome, others say under Aurelian, 
in 271. 

But there were at least three different 
St. Valentines, all of them martyrs. One 
is described as a priest of Rome, another 
as Bishop of Interamna, and these two 
seem to have been beheaded in the second 
half of the third century on the Fla- 
minian Way, but at different distances 
from the city of Rome. What was known 
to the ancients as the Flaminian Gate of 
Rome and is now the Porta del Popol, 
was once called the Gate of St. Valentine 
in honor of one of the martyrs, the exact 
one not being known. Of the third St. 
Valentine who suffered in Africa with a 
number of companions very little is 
known. 

The origin of the ancient custom of 
sending valentines has been much con- 
troverted. Many curious observances 
used to be connected with the day. In 
England the young people used to get 
up before sunrise and go out to try to 
get an owl and two sparrows. If they 
succeeded it was considered a good 
omen. Then there was the custom that 
the first person of the opposite sex met 
on Valentine’s Day would be one’s Val- 
entine for the entire year. In 1667 
Samuel Pepys wrote in his diary that 
little Willie Mercer had brought to his 
wife a valentine, which consisted of a 
blue piece of paper with her name writ- 
ten on it in gold letters. Most authori- 
ties claim that little Willie Mercer’s 
valentine was the beginning of valen- 
tines as we know them. The custom of 
sending valentines, however, dates back 
before that time. In 1415 Charles, Duke 
of Orleans, was taken prisoner at the 
battle of Agincourt. He was kept in 
the Tower of London and while there he 
wrote some of the earliest valentines. 
His first valentine verses were: 


“Wilt thou be mine? Dear love, reply— 
Sweetly consent, or else deny; 
Whisper softly, none shall know— 
Wilt thou be mine, love; aye or no? 


Spite of fortune we may b> 

Happy by one word from thee; 

Life fleets swiftly. Ere it go 

Wilt thou be mine, love; aye or no?” 


In Shakespeare’s “Hamlet” Ophelia 
speaks of St. Valentine’s Day thus: 


“Tomorrow is St. Valentine’s Day, 
All in the morning betime, 
And I a maid at your window, 
To be your Valentine.” 
—Act 4, Scene 5. 


A girl was the first person to start 
the manufacture of valentines in the 
United States. She was Esther How- 
land, a graduate of Mt. Holyoke Sem- 
inary, who lived with her father at 
Worcester, Mass. In 1849 she received 
a manufactured valentine from England, 
the first she had ever seen. It inter- 
ested her so much that she decided to 
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make some for sale. She made a few 
samples and gave them to her brother 
to take out on the road to show custom- 
ers when he went on trips for his father. 
When he returned she was amazed to 
learn that he had orders for $5,000 worth 
of valentires. But she filled the orders 
by calling in all her young girl friends 
to assist her. Later they started a pros- 
perous valentine manufacturing plant, 
and in a few years were selling more 
than $100,000 worth of valentines each 
season. 


Gustav Gehrke, 3717 South Pav- 
lina Street, Chicago, Illinois, 
would like to hear from comrades 
who served with him at Camp El- 
liott, Panama, 1909; U. S. S. “Cali- 
fornia,” 1910-12; U. S. S. “Cleve- 
land,” 1912-13; Marine Barracks, 
Cavite, P. I., 1913-14; U. S. Lega- 
tion, Peking, China, 1914-17; Re- 
cruiting Depot, Mare Island, Calif., 
1917; Marine Barracks, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1918-19; Central Re- 
cruiting Division, Chicago, Ill., Re- 
cruiting Office, Tulsa, Okla., 1919- 
1920. 


Bees-ness 
By T. P. Cullen 


Here’s to the man in charge of the room 
Here’s to all his staff 
Here’s to those bald headed non-coms 
That last through the gaff 
Here’s to the darn police sergeant 
May he always have something to do 
Here’s to the Sergeant of the guard 
Who mothers us when we’re stewed 
Here’s to the sweet little musics 
Who we'll love forever more 
And here’s to the lowly privates 
Who always make the score. 
(Author Unknown). 

* * * 

This column advocates police work for 
musics. 

Someone once said that the lowest 
thing in the world was the ring around 
a Scotchman’s bathtub when he had to 
pay for his own water. What do you 
think? 

The guy that fell out for inspection 
with his leggins laced inboard reminds 
me of the would-be mechanic who 
crawled under a wheelbarrow to oil it. 

* * 

What would you think of a fellow who 
took his girl to see FRANKENSTEIN 
so that she would be over in the same 
seat with him? 

* 

Maybe this guy Gandhi isn’t so dumb 
after all. If this economy program in 
the Marine Corps continues much longer, 
we may be issued sheets instead of the 
usual trousers, socks, shirts, etc. Which 
reminds me. Where does Gandhi go 
while his sheet is being washed? ??? 

* * 


Hymie tells me that “squadroom” is 
synonymous with “fraternity house”— 
the first fellow out is always the best- 
dressed. 

I was coming back from Christmas 
furlough on one of the slowest of those 
slow trans-continental buses. It finally 
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got so bad that I went up to the driver 
and asked him if he couldn’t go any 
faster. “Sure,” was the quick retort, 
“but I have to stay with the bus.” 

* * 

Do you remember way back when you 
used to work on the outside. I can re- 
call a time when I worked in one of those 
“cornplaster to harness” general stores 
as clerk, truck driver and janitor. One 
day the telephone, as telephones are wont 
to do, rang. Shaking the dust off the 
receiver I says, “hello,” in my best pro- 
fessional tone of voice. “Do you have 
any dried fish?” says the voice over the 
phone. “Sure,” I replies. “Give them a 
drink,” says the voice on the phone as it 
hung up the receiver. 

It is too bad that we don’t use the 
guillotine in this country. What a 
weapon it would be for the prohibition- 
ists. In Europe, when a man is con- 
demned to come in contact with the guil- 
lotine and lose, he is given a pint of rum 
just before the execution. In such an 
instance in this country, his death report 
could read like this: John Doe. Died 
from Acute Alcoholism. It is thought, 
however, that the loss of his head might 
have hastened his death. 


. « * * 


I do not know to whom I am indebted 
for the following nor do I care. It ap- 
peared in the morning edition of the Bull 
Run Evening Ledger some ’steen years 
ago. He sure knows his “squaws,” eh 
what? 

“Ten million young women want to be 
‘ladies’ again.” 

_Ten million girls between the ages of 
eighteen and twenty-five are tired of 
carrying their own grips, earning their 
own living, paying their own dinner 
checks and taxi fares—figuratively— 
kissing their own hands. 

They are not sold on feminism. They 
would rather be married than President. 
They would rather have love and leisure 
than a pay envelope. They don’t want 
to “Bring home the bacon”’—they want 
to cook it. They don’t want to live their 
own lives; they want to be somebody’s 
darling. 

Well it has come at last, just as I pre- 
dicted. The chiffon sex has waked up to 
the fact that it would rather be Adam’s 
rib than his backbone. But it has waked 
up too late. 

How can you teach a boy to feel 
chivalrous and tenderness for a sex that 
has permitted itself to be mauled and 
slapped on the back for the last decade. 

Man has a single track mind and once 
you start him going in any one direction 
he will keep going that way. It took a 
century for women to get back their 
rights—and it will take another century 
for them to get back the privileges with 
which they paid for them. 

Again I quote that immortal line of 
Ursala Parrot’s: “Woman’s freedom has 
been God’s greatest gift to man. And 
he will not give it up without an awful 
struggle.” * * * 

In Mexico they call bull-throwers 
matadors; in the Marine Corps they call 


them “musics.” 
* * 


Frank H. Rentfrow, our able associate 
editor, suggests the following for fishing 
in the winter time. Get an axe and a can 
of peas. Break a hole in the ice with 
axe. Spread peas around hole. When 
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a fish comes up to take a PEA, hit it on 
head with axe. 
* 

Frank also wants to know if anyone 
has ever seen Gandhi “three sheets in 
the wind.” * * * 

The General and Private Zero tell me 
that they didn’t go over so big with the 
ladies in Cavite. I suggested that a 
glance in the mirror might tell them the 
reason. * * * & 

To give you an idea of how diversified 
are the duties on “The Leatherneck,” our 
advertising manager had to cut short an 
appointment he had the other day so that 
he could hurry back to the barracks and 
clean the “head” for inspection. 


Hymie says that you should never 
make love in the country as potatoes 
have eyes, corn has ears and beanstalk. 

* * 

“The Leatherneck” does not accept 
classified advertising but once in awhile 
one comes in in the mails. The last ad 
we received read something like this: 
“Twin Beds for sale. One as good as 
new. Apply Quarters No. —.” 


The next time that your best girl 
starts telling you how independent the 
modern women are and that they can do 
anything that a man can, ask her to 
strike a match on her pants. 


Honolulu, Hawaii, T. H. 
December 19, 1931. 

O. E. Miller, 550% W. Webster 
St., Springfield, Mo., seeks to 
communicate with A. Vileneau, of 
Louisiana, and William Miller, 
Pennsylvania, who served with him 
in 65th Co., 8th Regiment, ist 
Brigade, U. S. M. C., at Port au 
Prince, Haiti, and Camp General 
Russell, Haiti, in 1922-25. 


John Miljan 


By Owen Ernest Jensen 


Mare Island, Quantico and France 
have all been the home, temporarily, of 
the famous “villain” of the screen, John 
Miljan. 

Miljan served in the Marine Corps 
during the war and toured France with 
a group of Marines after the armistice. 

He was born November 9, 1893, in 
Lead City, South Dakota. He applied 
for enlistment at Denver, Colorado, and 
was accepted for a “duration of war” 
period, and was sent to France as a 
member of the 11th Regiment of Ma- 
rines. He was discharged as corporal, 
August 11, 1919. 

The accompanying photographs pre- 
sent Mr. Miljan as he is today and as he 
was while in France. In the group pic- 
ture we find John Miljan in the extreme 
upper right corner, directly behind the 
officer with the overseas cap. This troupe 
toured France as entertainers after the 
armistice. 

In an interview with the “Leatherneck” 
representative, Owen Ernest Jensen, Mr. 
Miljan remarked that he would be glad 
to hear from his former buddies. His 
address is the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
studios, Culver City, California. 

Mr. Miljan appears as a lieutenant- 


Group of A. E. F. entertainers. John 
Miljan is in upper right hand corner. 


commander in the Navy in the new pic- 
ture, “Helldivers,” lately released in a 
world-premier at Grauman’s Chinese 
Theater in Hollywood, California. 

Miljan began his meteoric film career 
in 1923, and has appeared as a featured 
player in such pictures as “Untamed,” 
“Speedway,” “The Great Meadow,” “Our 
Blushing Brides,” “Son of India,” “Paid,” 
“Politics,” “War Nurse,” and many other 
equally good releases. 


Old Timers’ Corner 


Eighteen Years After 


The United States Marine Corps Sec- 
ond Battalion of the First Advance Regi- 
ment was getting homesick, and weary 
of traveling about the world at Uncle 
Sam’s expense—on the good ship S. S. 
“Hancock”—Mules—Horse Trains—Air- 
planes—Motor boats—Their own two 
feet, and every mode of transportation 
imaginable. One Private named Walter 
Gibbs had even tried riding on the back 
of a wild bull for a change; down on 
Culebra Island. Perhaps Headquarters 
had decided to gratify their heartfelt 
longing for the States and its good drink- 
ing water—in that agreeable mysterious 
manner that many an old timer has ap- 
preciated, and marveled at. So in com- 
pliance with Headquarters order the 
Regiment boarded the ship. Even the 
mascot’s spirits arose at the prospect. 
Nigger, our black dog, had been rescued 
from a watery grave far out from the 
shores of League Island by the race boat 
crew of the Second Company some time 
previous. Doubtless Monte Cristo 
would have been a more appropriate 
name for him under the circumstances. 
He had a way of calling the roll too, and 
proceeded to do so by barking, and dart- 
ing about until satisfied that all were 
present and accounted for. Perhaps he 
too had a sweetheart anxiously waiting 
back home; with a Marine’s picture for 
remembrance. 

A few days later, rumors indicated 
that instead of being bound direct for 
their base at League Island, they were 
going to New Orleans for awhile. Any 
old place in God’s country would do these 


In the oval is 

John Miljan as 

he appears to- 
day. 


lads. Just as spring was putting in an 
appearance the “Hancock” was tied up 
at that historical city, and liberty par- 
ties were bound for Canal Street, and 
points North—South—East, and West. 
The Regimental Commander secured per- 
mission for most of his men to occupy 
some empty buildings as temporary quar- 
ters, over in Algiers on the opposite 
shore of the Mississippi River, and a 
good time would have been had by all 
if it wasn’t for an interruption in the 
form of a happening in Vera Cruz, 
Mexico. A United States mail boat fly- 
ing an American flag had been fired 
upon by Mexican soldiers. Madero the 
President of that country had been 
treacherously assassinated by order of 
General Huerta, Commander Chief of the 
Mexican Army. The latter had pro- 
claimed himself President, and was de- 
prived of recognition by the United 
States Government. 

The First Advance Base Regiment’s 
liberty was stopped, and recall proceed- 
ings ordered for those out on liberty. 
The S. S. “Hancock” was loaded, and 
the Regiment was standing by awaiting 
further orders. A group of well satis- 
fied reporters stood on the dock. Along 
came Major Dunlap. In his customary 
deliberate manner he ordered the ship 
unloaded, and the men back to quarters; 
adding that they were not going at all. 
As the reader may suspect this was an 
effort to throw the reporters off the track. 
It worked like a charm for the time be- 
ing. However, under cover of darkness 
Major Dunlap ordered the ship reloaded, 
and soon the Regiment was underway at 
forced draught; in compliance with 
Headquarters orders, “To proceed with 
all possible speed to Vera Cruz, Mexico, 
land, and occupy that seaport town.” 

Nothing passed the S. S. “Hancock” 
and about the third day out to sea the 
Regiment sighted some Army transports, 
and seemingly passed them like the speed 
of an arrow when released from a bow. 
When within a few knots of Moro Cas- 


(Continued on page 48) 
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AGREED AT LAST 


“Sam, where have you been?” 

“No place—just marrie1.” 

“Thas good.” 

“Not so good. 
kids.” 

“Thas bad.” 

“Not so bad. 
money.” 

“Thas good.” 

“Not so good—holds on it tight.” 

“Thas bad.” 

“Not so bad—owns a big house.” 

“Thas good.” 

“Not so good—it burnt down last 
night.” 

“Thas bad.” 

‘Tain’t so bad. She burned with it.” 

“Thas good.” 

“Yes, thas good.” 

—Staley Journal. 


I’se stepdad to nine 


She’s got plenty of 


Host—“When I was a young man I 
always said I’d never be satisfied till I 
smothered my wife in diamonds.” 

Guest—“Most laudable. But why in 
diamonds ?”—The Humorist (London). 

“What do you mean by coming home 
at this hour?” 

“T didn’t mean to come home at this 
hour, but the darn place was raided!” 

—Judge. 


Marine Private in Hospital: “What's 
this on my head?” 

Nurse: “Vinegar cloths; you have 
fever.” 

“And my chest?” 

“Mustard plaster for your pneumonia.” 

“My feet?” 

“Salt bags—you are frost-bitten.” 

Sergeant in next bunk: “For the love 
of Mike, hang a pepper shaker on his 
nose and disguise him like a boarding- 
house cruet.”—Newport Recruit. 


“Vat does it your buoy Semuel do in 
the Navy?” 

“He’s a Ts-Ts-maker.” 

“Vat iss it a Ts-Ts-Maker?” 

“He stends behindt framm dhe acee- 
deucee games and when a feller makes 
from a false move, the Ts-Ts-Maker 
makes ‘Ts! Ts! Ts!’” 

—U. S. N. Review. 
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Spouse: “A person’d think I was noth- 
ing but a cook around this house.” 

Spouser: “Not after eating one of your 
meals they wouldn't.” 


Madge: “This article says that in 
Hollywood they pick out a title and make 
a play for it.” 

Marie (an heiress): “That’s just what 
I’m going to do when I go abroad next 
summer.”—Boston Transcript. 


A chorus girl, deliciously pretty but 
decidedly lowbrow, somehow found her- 
self at a very select party given by a 
famous society woman. 

The girl, lonely and uncomfortable as 
a fish out of water, was leaning against 
the wall, framed against the dark oak, 
when the hostess took pity on her. 

“My dear,” she said, kindly, “you look 
just like an old Rembrandt.” 

“Well,” retorted the damsel, sharply, 
“you don’t look too darned snappy 
yourself.” 


EAFELLOWES 


WITHOUT A PEER 


An English lord had greatly annoyed 
his American host by comparing every- 
thing he was shown with something like 
it in England that was bigger or better. 
Finally, the American decided he’d find 
one thing that couldn’t be compared, and 
that evening he put a big turtle in the 
Englishman’s bed. His guest had barely 
gotten into bed before the turtle had 
his toe. 

“What’s got me?” yelled his lordship, 
running into the hall with the turtle 
still hanging on. 

“That,” replied his host, “is an Amer- 
ican bedbug.” 

—From The Boston Transcript. 


“John,” said Mrs. Rollinginwealth, “I 
hear a seat on the stock exchange sold 
for $400,000 the other day.” 

“Well, what of it?” growled her boot- 
legger husband. 

“IT was just thinking you ought to get 
one for our living room.” 

—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


“Is this the speedometer?” asked the 
pretty girl, tapping the glass with her 
finger. 

“Yes, dear,” he replied. 

“And that’s the clutch?” 

“That’s the clutch, darling,” he said 
jamming on his brakes to avoid a fast 
approaching taxi. 

“But what on earth is this?” she in- 
quired, at the same time giving the ac- 
celerator a vigorous push with her foot. 

“This, dear,” he said in a soft celestial 
voice, “is heaven.” And picking up a 
harp he flew away.—Miami Ha Ha. 


Guide: “Why didn’t you shoot at that 
tiger?” 

Timid Soul: “Er-er, he didn’t have the 
right kind of expression on his face for 
a rug.”—Kablegram. 


A Marine went into a Barber shop 
downtown and a young Chinese barber 
was finishing his first lesson on the 
Marine’s face when the Marine asked 
for a glass of water. 

“What is the matter,” asked the 
Chinese. “Are you going to faint?” 

“No,” replied the Marine. “I just 


want to see if my mouth will hold 
water.”—Walla Walla. 
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ADMISSION PAID 


Two golfers, strangers to each other, 
were drawn as partners in Scotch four- 
some tournament. One was clearly a 
novice at the game. He had positive 
genius for sending the mutual ball into 
the rough. 

At last his exasperated colleague ap- 
proached him and whispered. “You've 
paid your entry money, haven’t you?” 

“Certainly,” replied the other. 

“Very well,” said the first man, con- 
fidently, “I just wanted to tell you that 
if you’ve paid, you are quite entitled to 
use the fairway.”—Bamboo Breezes. 


Small Boy: “I’m afraid of going to the 
hospital, mother. I’ll be brave and take 
my medicine, but I ain’t going to let 
them pan off a baby on me like they did 
on you; I want a pup.” 

—Bamboo Breezes. 


Mrs. Gloom: “Late again.” 

Hubby: “No dear, it is only quarter of 
twelve.” 

Mrs. Gloom: “You mean to stand there 
and tell me that it is only quarter to 
twelve when I just heard the clock strike 
three.” 

Hubby: “But dear, isn’t quarter of 
twelve three ?”—Newport Recruit. 


Political Speaker: “The farmer gets 
his living from the soil.” 

Heckler: “And so does the wash- 
woman.”—Newport Recruit. 


A young woman kissed a man good-bye 
before boarding the train. When she sat 
down in the Pullman she burst into 
tears. 

Noticing that she had a wedding ring 
on her finger, the conductor said sympa- 
thetically: 

“My dear, does it distress you so 
much to leave your husband?” 

“I—I’m not leaving my husband,” she 
blubbered, “I’m going back to him!” 

—wW. Va. Guardsman. 


Bill: “Why does the professor have all 
those letters tacked on to his name?” 

Pal: “That shows that he got there by 
degrees.”—Newport Recruit. 


Delirium: “They tell me you’re smok- 
ing Y.M.C.A. cigarettes now. What are 
they?” 

Tremens: “That’s the brand that 
Young Men Cast Away.” 

—Exchange. 
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MOANING AT THE BAR 


There was quite a crowd at the bar. 
The Marine with the unquenchable thirst 
had managed to get three drinks from 
his friends and he was wondering where 
the fourth was coming from. 

Suddenly he hit upon an idea. 

“T say,” he said brightly, “did I ever 
tell you about my adventures in Africa?” 

No one answered, but the Marine 
nevertheless decided to tell his story. 

“T was trekking through the jungle,” 
he commenced, “when a lion suddenly 
sprang out of the bushes ahead of me. 
At once I remembered that I had left my 
gun at the camp. What do you think 
I did?” 

“No idea”, said one of his bored lis- 
teners. 

“IT picked up a handful of yores and 
threw it in the lion’s face;” said the 
old gyrene. 

“Yores” echoed another, “What’s 
yores ?” 

“Mine’s a beer,” replied the thirsty 
one.—Bamboo Breezes. 


Inspecting Officer: “What's your 
name?” 

Recruit: “Gallen, Sir.” 

I. O.: “Your name, I said; not your 
capacity.” 


Sergeant: “Captain, you know that 
dumb new recruit we’ve had so much 
trouble with?” 

Captain: “Yes.” 

Set.: “Well, he’s hung himself.” 

Capt.: “Good heavens. Did you cut 
him down?” 

Sgt.: “Why, no Sir. He’s not dead 
yet.”—Walla Walla. 


Professor Jones—Here is a_ perfect 
specimen of a stork. Don’t you think 
it’s marvelous? 

Mrs. Jones—No, no! Take it away. 
It gives me the Willies. 

—Pearl Harbor Weekly. 


“All this talk about back-seat drivers 
is bunk. I’ve driven a car for ten years 
and I’ve never had a word from behind.” 

“What sort of car?” 

“A hearse.”—Boston Transcript. 


Twenty-nine 


Skipper: “You impudent recruit! Want- 
ing to marry my daughter! Could you 
give her what she’s accustomed to?” 

Fresh Boot: “Yes sir! I’ve got a 
heluva temper myself!” 


“And what do I do if we get way up 
in the clouds and the engine stalls?” 
asked the young lady of the aviator 
about to take her up for the first time. 

“Well, you jump out of the plane and 
count ten and then pull the cord on your 
parachute.” 

“But what if it doesn’t open up?” she 
anxiously asked. 

“Then the only logical thing to do is 
to flap your arms and say, 

“‘T’m a bird, I’m a bird’.” 

—Walla Walla 


“Delighted to have met you. Come over 
one evening soon and bring your hus- 
band.” 

“Thank you so much, but we never go 
anywhere. You see, my husband is 
paralyzed.” 

“Don’t mind that, dear—my husband’s 
that way half the time himself.” 
Tit-Bits. 


A minister told his flock that he had a 
“call” to go to another church. One of 
the deacons asked how much more he 
was offered. “Three hundred dollars,” 
was the reply. “Well, I don’t blame you 
for going,” remarked the deacon, “but 
you should be more exact in your lan- 
guage, parson. That isn’t a ‘call,’ that’s 
a ‘raise’.”—Boston Transcript. 


Convict (reading newspaper)—“Dere’s 
justice for yer! A football player 
breaks two men’s jaws and another 
man’s leg and is de lion of de hour, 
while I gets ten years for only stunnin’ 
an old guy wid a blackjack.” 

—Stray Stories. 


During naval firing practice off the 
East coast, residents in neighboring 
towns were advised to keep their win- 
dows open to prevent them from being 
broken. One dear old lady, we learn, 
insisted on closing hers to keep out any 
stray shells—The Humorist. 


“The water in our shower is either ice 
cold or piping hot,” said a man on the 
bus this morning. “I suppose the word 
‘Warm’ that is stamped on it must be 
the manufacturer’s name.” 

—Detroit News. 
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W ashington—Lincoln 

February brings the birthdays of two great men, Washington 
and Lincoln. Washington was eminently responsible for the 
creation of these United States. Lincoln preserved them. Their 
memories are linked. We speak of them in the same breath, 
honor them in the same month, and revere them in the same 
degree. Of national heroes we have many. They march in 
endless column through the pages of history, treading the roses 
strewn for Washington and Lincoln. 

But the harpies of history left thorns in the roses. “Ah,” 
they say, “only clay feet can be pierced.” And the wolf pack 
of calumny follows, snapping at the heels. 

The present vintage of biographers has been pressed from 
soured grapes. Most of them sprang from putrid soil, carry- 
ing the filth of their parturition wherever they go. Dust specks 
are observed through microscopic eyes until they assume the 
proportion of dirt heaps. Then the magnifying lens are turned 
on the dirt heaps. 

Washington and Lincoln rendered supreme service to their 
country. That should be sufficient for historians to record. 
Private affairs should be left alone. If Washington supported 
concubinage, that was his own affair. If the helots of truth 
feel that such information must not be withheld, that it is 
vitally important, then let it be broadcast. But why raise it as 
a black banner of defamation to the peak of the staff, and half- 
mast the standard of honor? Be Washington guilty or innocent 
of the charges, his service to his country has never been tran- 
scended. But the wolves of scandal thrive only on cheese- 
parings. 

Bruce Barton recently stated that he seldom reads sensa- 
tional books which attack well-known men and women, and he 
never reads them if they are anonymous. 

“Such books,” he says, “are too easy. Any writer, if he de- 
liberately chooses his facts, can portray anyone of us as a 
charlatan or a fool.” 

The ability of separating personal actions from dereliction 
is rare indeed. Lincoln possessed this quality. Once when an 
invidious tale-bearer reported that General Grant drank whis- 
key, Lincoln replied: “Splendid! Find out what brand it is and 
I will order a barrel for each of my other generals.” 

Unfortunately some of Lincoln’s biographers had less toler- 
ance and discrimination than Lincoln had. A model of tolerance 
once said: “Let he who is without sin among you cast the first 
stone.” 

The personal lives, imperfections and human foibles should 
never be confused with the acts of public service. Morality, 
after all, is a matter of geography, of time, and of individual 
opinion. 

It is deplorable that the ashes of the past must be raked 
through in search of slag. I sometimes wonder if the writers 
of such slander are not haunted by the ghosts they evoke. 


The Value of Education 


Education was not a prime requisite twenty years ago, but in 
this day of modern progress, the man who does not have an 
education remains at the bottom of the ladder. This is espe- 
cially true of the men in the Service. Far too many ride along 
the line of least resistance, and then suddenly realize their lack 
of knowledge when it is too late. 

An education is the first rung of the ladder to advancement 
in the Navy. Without it any man can do work where the essen- 
tial requirement is brawn, but the man who possesses the prac- 
tical and theoretical knowledge of his particular vocation is the 
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man who, while his shipmates fall along the wayside, climbs 
steadily up the ladder of success. 

There are many ways of acquiring an education; the easiest 
for Service men is through a correspondence course. The Navy 
issues thorough, practical, and theoretical correspondence 
courses that are within reach of all men, regardless of rate and 
at a cost of only a few hours of hard, intensive study each day. 

Statistics prove that the majority of higher ratings are held 
by men who have fitted themselves through educational courses. 
Of ten first class petty officers, eight had taken special training 
in their own lines; of ten second class petty officers, three had 
finished high school and five were taking courses or had com- 
pleted one; of ten seamen first class, seven had taken one of 
the Navy’s courses. Recently, a chief petty officer, after com- 
pleting sixteen years Naval service, became a member of the 
bar in St. Louis, Mo. He frankly says that he owes his success 
to the Navy and the time he spent studying. 

Ask any man who stays in the same rut year after year the 
reason for his failure to advance. He will give numerous ex- 
cuses, but deep down in his heart he knows that he is not 
mentally equipped to hold a higher rating, and that the true 
reason is he lacks ambition. 


The Man Who Keeps His Word 


It is like the shadow of a great rock in a weary land to run 
across, as we do occasionally, a man who keeps his word. 

You may be able to sue on written promises and contracts 
put in writing, which are usually binding, but somehow the man 
who does not keep his word strictly is a slippery customer and 
it is hard to get hold of him, even with a piece of writing. 

The fundamental security for a man doing what he promises 
is, after all, character. 

If a man has character and is upright you are safer in lending 
him money than if he gives you a mortgage on his farm. Doing 
business with a liar is never satisfactory. Somehow he will 
attempt to wriggle out of his promises. 

It is easy to detect the strictly honest person. When he owes 
you money he does not avoid you, but only frankly pays you 
something on account right along, if he cannot pay the whole 
amount. 

The test of the fundamentally honest man is his punctuality 
in meeting his engagements or in frankly explaining to you why 
those engagements cannot be met. 


Respect for the Uniform 

It is very difficult for one to conceive how an intelligent man 
would deliberately bring disgrace upon his family or loved ones. 
The average man of today, if he uses what gray matter the 
good Lord has given him, will usually so conduct himself as to 
bring honor and due credit to the loved ones at home. It is a 
sad fact, however, that some men prove to be an exception to 
this rule—they stand out on the background of human life as dis- 
mal failures in this holy task. “Why did you fail?” asked a 
mother. “I did not think,” was the reply. But you must learn to 
think! Consider well the consequence before you commit the 
deed! Permit your self to do nothing that will bring disgrace 
upon the home from whence. you came! 

But if the call of duty in this respect is imperative, what 
shall we say concerning our duty toward our country and flag? 
Are they not worthy of our highest honor and respect? Surely 
no one will be so foolish as to declare they are not! Well, let 
us remember then that the uniform which we wear constitutes 
the badge of our country, and, consequently, is justly entitled 
to as much respect and honor as the loved ones at home. But, 
strange as it may seem, some men forget this fact when they 
go ashore on liberty. Their actions are conducive not only to 
disrespect for men who wear the uniform, but bring discredit on 
the glorious country which we love and serve. 


Editor’s Farewell 


With this issue of “The Leatherneck” the editor bids you fare- 
well. For the past eighteen months he has striven to publish a 
magazine worthy of the service you represent. Once before, 
back in 1924, he occupied the editorial chair, which he deserted 
for foreign duty. Once more must the pen be exchanged for 
the sword. 

This has been a pleasant tour of duty and I wish to extend 
my heartiest appreciation of the cooperation received. Repre- 
sentatives and contributors have extended themselves for the 
welfare of “The Leatherneck.” I have made numerous requests, 
requests that you have never failed to fulfil. I ask still one 
more. Please extend the same cooperation to Lieutenant Wil- 
liam Paca, who will in the future control the destiny of your 
magazine. I thank you. 
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Around Galley Fires 
By “Doc” Clifford 


The tenth of January finds us still 
enjoying lovely weather in New York 
which gives great cause for thankfulness 
among the thousands of poor folks. 


These folks 

through the pe- 
4 riod of depression 
ae | have been with- 
eee, out work and are 
| having difficulty 
in making ends 
meet. Of course, 
everywhere’ the 
prophets are still 
predicting ‘“Bet- 
| ter Times,” but I 
| notice that one 
and all among 
| those same proh- 
ets appear to be 
* able to surround 

Dawson Photo with 
“ ” . every comfort un- 
Doc” Clifford til their predic- 
tions are realizable assets. 

The Rev. Mark Wayne Williams, a 
well-known Brooklyn preacher, in his 
first bulletin of the year gave to his 
church the following message: “On 
New Year’s Eve the huge clock—Big Ben 
—of London boomed the stroke of mid- 
night across the ocean. At noon, New 
Year’s Day, Mary Washington’s clock 
struck the hour of twelve over the radio, 
and ushered in her son’s birth year. 
Yet clocks and bells and carillons can 
only record, they cannot create, time and 
experience and happiness. 

There is the ritual of going to bed; 
first the fire, and put out the cat, then 
lock the door, wind the clock and turn 
out the light. A well banked fire keeps 
out the winter chill, an exiled cat pre- 
vents evil dreams, a thrice-barred door 
wards off burglars, a timepiece properly 
wound regulates tomorrow’s affairs, a 
light extinguished rests weary eyes in 
slumber. So let us put the past year to 
bed, to sleep, and in the morning to rise, 
refreshed as a Happy New Year.” 

* ~ 

Postage stamps collecting received a 
new impetus with the advent of 1932, 
when the Washington  Bi-centennial 
Stamps were issued to the public. Quite 
a large number of Marines are phila- 
telists, and the possession of complete 
sets of this new issue in singles, in 
blocks, and both used and unused will be 
collected by these men. They will be 
displayed with their other treasures, 
such as, discharges, citations, badges and 
medals, and in the years to come when 
the days of this year will be only a 
memory. 


* * * * 


The Marine Corps League of New 
York under the leadership of Command- 
ant Angelo John Cincotta has never been 
in a healthier condition than it is today. 
Every gathering adds to its membership, 
while its influence is entering into and 
affecting all circles of veteran club life 
where Marines congregate. 

The annual dinner of the detachment 
will take place at the Towers Hotel on 
January 30th with the following de- 
tachments also present: Captain Bur- 
well H. Clarke Detachment of Newark, 
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N. J., Hudson Detachment of Jersey 
City, N. J., and the Hudson-Mohawk De- 
tachment of Albany, N. Y. The National 
Commandant, Carlton A. Fisher, will be 
the guest of honor. Frank X. Lambert 
is in charge of the program so we can 
rest well contented that the affair will 
be the finest, and not even the smallest 
detail calculated to interest, entertain, or 
bring comfort, will be omitted. The Na- 
tional Chief of Staff visited the detach- 
ment at its last meeting, bringing with 
him a real touch of brotherliness from 
the various groups with whom he con- 
stantly keeps in touch. To know Homer 
Harkness is to know a real Marine and 
to have him as a friend is certainly 
great. 
* 

Our sympathies and prayers have gone 
out to the bereaved again this month for 
losses sustained by our friend and com- 
rade, “Roxy,” Major Rothafel, Marine 
Folsom, and Marine Fenton of the New 
York Times. The fathers of the two 
first mentioned have entered into Rest, 
and Fenton’s mother was called Home 
during the month. 

* 

One of my letters this month ended 
by saying, “I’m only a second fiddle, 
easily dispensed with and won’t be 
missed.” I assure this comrade that is 
not true. His place is most important 
and his task is to do his best; and to 
him belongs the “poem of the month.” 


THE SECOND FIDDLE 


I like the little fellows who don’t seem to 
count for much; 

’Cause it isn’t from the cellos that you 
get the finest touch. 

The roaring of the basses and the rattle 
of the traps, 

May have their proper places in the 
Orchestra, perhaps. 

But down there in the middle, all un- 
noticed down there, 

Is the little second fiddle just a carrying 
on the air. 


The crashing of the cymbal shakes the 
ceiling with its “Bam;” 

The piccolo is nimble; “Boom,” you hear 
the drummer slam. 

The trombone slides and screeches, “Toot, 
toot,” the proud cornet, 

To a little higher reaches, than it’s ever 
tooted yet. 

The main High Diddle-Diddle runs his 
fingers through his hair, 

But the little second fiddle is carrying 
on the air. 


We talk about the bosses with the big 
and busy brain, 
Making profits, taking losses, but the 
boss would boss in vain 
If he didn’t have assistance, some one 
handy he could trust, 
He would never go the distance, and the 
company would go bust. 
Here’s the secret of the riddle—of suc- 
cesses everywhere: 
It’s the little second fiddles that are 
carrying on the air. 
The detachment on board the U. S. S. 
“Constitution” must be having a real 
good time if we are to judge by their 
schedule which included Miami, Fla., for 
Christmas, and the rest of their stops 
as follows: 
Dec. 31st. —Key West, Fla. 
Jan. 7th.—Pensacola, Fla. 


Thirty-one 


Jan. 11th.—Mobile, Ala. 

Jan. 15th.—Gulfport, Miss. 

Jan. 21st.—Baton Rouge, La. 

Jan. 28th.—New Orleans, La. 
Feb. 16th.—Corpus Christi, Texas. 
Feb. 24th.—Houston, Texas. 
March 1st.—Galveston, Texas. 
March 8th.—Beaumont, Texas. 
March 13th.—Port Arthur, Texas. 
March 20th.—Lake Charles, La. 
March 26th.—Tampa, Fla. 

April 2nd.—Key West, Fla. 

April 14th.—Washington, D. C. 


Why, I really believe that I could be- 
come a first class sea-going Marine on 
such a cruise. Don’t you wish you could 
be with them for those days in February 
for the Mardi Gras and then on through 
the days that follow in Texas and Florida 
with a big homecoming at Washington in 
April? It beats Nicaragua and China. 

ok 


A photo of the excellent group of real 
service men and good fellows comprising 
the Java Club in San Diego, arrived for 
the new year with greetings. The Ma- 
rines and sailors surely know how to 
have a good time every Sunday at the 
Navy “Y” in Diego under the direction 
of Secretary Eddy. The list of topics 
for weekly discussion has a wide range 
of the most worthwhile things of life, 
and the solutions of the little and big 
problems confronting every man in the 
service. 

* 

A letter from Parma, Mich., says, 
“Thanks to Lieutenant Byrd, “Patty” 
Wells, and Joe Pokorny, and what I 
learned in the Marine Corps, I am now 
doing well in the catering line and have 
a swell business here.” This came from 
Ned W. Faulkner, proprietor of -the 
Green Cottage in Parma. If you happen 
that way, drop in and see him. Success 
to you, Ned! 

“A group of ex-Marines around New 
York, simply calling themselves “Bob’” 
“Gallagher”, and “Swede”, yesterday 
gazed proudly on their finished home; a 
fifteen by thirteen foot affair with three 
bunks, a built-in window, which affords 
ventilation, and a remarkable stove made 
from a steel drum and hammered to al- 
low level resting places for pots and 
pans. They started it Thanksgiving 
day.” This came from a New York City 
newspaper of a recent date, in describ- 
ing a tour of “Hobo City”, an amazing 
village of 150 dwellings that has sprung 
up on the West Street water-front dur- 
ing the recent depression in the indus- 
trial life of New York. 


* * * 


William T. Taylor, for twenty-nine 
years with the Royal Marines of Eng- 
land, and the last survivor of the famous 
“Charge of the Last Brigade,” passed 
away at New Bedford, Mass., on Decem- 
ber 17th. Taylor had fought through 
numerous campaigns in India, and dur- 
ing the Crimean War, was treated when 
wounded, by Miss Florence Nightingale, 
the noted mother of modern nursing and 
Red Cross nursing. 

* 


Colonel Gulick leaves Philadelphia for 
Peiping, China, relieving Colonel Breck- 
inridge. The promotion of Colonel 
Breckinridge will be popular with all 
Marines and our newest Brigadier Gen- 
eral receives our heartiest congratu- 
lations. 
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“AND HE WAS WONDROUS WISE” 


Tiere once was A Mage 
WHEN HE HAD SCALDED 
MosT of THE HIDE OFF IN 
WHAT BY ALA THE SIGNS 
WAS 4 SHOowER— 


He IMMECSED HIMSELE IN 

Covese BY MAIL So 

THAT HE covid THE 

OFFEZENCE GETWEEN AN 

AMPE@E AND A VouT, AND TRACE 
THE CESTWE To Home, AND 


Took uP Practica & PLumeine 

BY CORRESPONDENCE, IN ORDER 
THAT ME MIGHT BE ABLE /N 
THE To coerectT Any 
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) A MALADY WHKN 


NOBooY 
J CORRECT. 


SHEHT MISTAKES Like THIS, AND 
PRACTICE 
POD 
pun? ) 
A 
AL £ 
WHEN VENTS APPEARED 
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Well Done’ 


“Who is he?” asked Alla Shah, sit- 
ting in his shadowy, heavily draped 
room. 

“I don’t know,” replied his “Egyp- 
tian” assistant. “Says he lives out of 
town. Must be a farmer.” 

Alla peeped through the curtains 
that separated him from the reception 
room. There sat a man of indeter- 
minate age, obviously spruced up for 
the occasion and just as obviously ill 
at ease. 

“What does he want to find out?” 
asked the medium. 

“He’s very anxious to communicate 
with his wife.” 

“Well we can let him do it, can’t 
we. It won’t be the first time you’ve 
fixed up to be someone’s wife.” 

“But I can’t find out a thing about 
her or what she looked like. And we 
have to get something real to impress 
even these hicks.” 

“Doesn’t the landlady remember 
her?” 

“She knows everyone in town, but not all these farmers.” 

“Well send him in. I'll string him along and get a description 
of her without his realizing he’s giving it. You listen in as 
usual and fix up like he says she looked. Got all the wigs and 
paint ready ?’” 

“Yes. Just get me half a description!” 

“Do the job well. He ought to be good for a hundred. His 
type usually carry a wad.” 

The assistant showed the newcomer into the seance room 
where he tripped over a rug and paused embarrassedly. He 
looked at the impressive hangings and at the austere, turbanned 
medium who peered into a crystal ball. The assistant disap- 
peared. Alla never looked up, and the man coughed, more ill at 
ease than ever. 

Slowly, as if recovering from a trance, Alla raised his eyes. 
Without a change of expression and with a far-away look in his 
eyes he regarded the other. 

Already I begin to see why you have come to seek my aid. 
Your name is—?” 

“Brown, yes sir.” 

“Ah,” holding up his hand imperiously and looking back into 
the crystal. “Someone appears in the magic ball. I see— yes, 
it’s a woman. She grows young and beautiful... She smiles 
toward you... But I can’t tell yet exactly who she is.” 

“Is she, is she—talking ?” eagerly. 

“No. She seems quiet and at peace.” 

Mr. Brown’s face fell. “Then it ain’t Marthy. She’d be ta—” 
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rifiec strain. I don’t know that I can 
John T’ Kieran) let her go away! Ask 


Thirty-three 


“Now she speaks! 
name.” 
“Ts it Henry ?” anxiously. 
Alla was silent for a moment. 
Then: “Yes. It’s Henry.” 
“Then it isn’t Bill, thank heaven! 
Will she talk to me?” Tears stood 
in his eyes. 
“Sh! Not yet. She hasn’t mate- 
rialized yet. You must not frighten 
her away. After a while she will ‘be- 
come stronger and appear to us. 
That is, if I can succeed in bringing 
her. But you musn’t go too near her 
or try to touch her.” 
“Tell her that if she will only come 
back—” 
“T, I can’t quite reach her yet. I’m 
growing tired. This is always a ter- 


She is calling a 


| 


her to only forgive me. 
“Alas, she is fading out again... 
Was she a blonde?” 
“Red-headed...Let me talk to her just one moment...I must 
tell her I’m sorry.” 
“It is your wife, no doubt. But she had nearly disappeared.” 
Alla put his hand to his head wearily. “But maybe—” He 
paused. “Would it be worth a great deal to see her and talk to 
her? Think of the happiness you have had with her. Would 
it be worth—” 
“It would! If only I hadn't 
quarreled!” 
“But it’s hard to bring back a spirit. It’s exhausting, and I 
must live, you know. If I bring her here to talk to you will it 
be worth a hundred dollars?” 
The petitioner’s face dropped. “A hundred? That’s a lot of 
money.” 
“But just think—. The dearest person in all the world. 
The one you loved and married. Think of all your happiness 
and how bleak it was after she departed. To see her again and 
to hear her again, wouldn’t that be worth much?” 
“But a hundred,” the other objected. Yet he was weakening. 
His hand went to an inner pocket and he drew out a bill-fold. 
“Wouldn’t seventy-five—?” 
“Surely, if I can bring her here before you, where you can 
see her face to face and talk to her, even if I can’t return her 
to you permanently from the dead—” 
“Dead!” Sudden suspicion leaped into the bereaved’s face. 
“Marthy ain’t dead. I quarreled with her yesterday and she 
ran off with the young hired hand.” 


If only I could see her. 
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VALENTINE 


By Hair-Trigger Hop 
Nothing have I for your asking save 
this: 
Lips that will never grow cold to your 
kiss, 
Arms that are hungry for you through 
the night, 
Faith that no chill of calumny can 
blight. 
And this—the heart torn out of my 
breast. 
Keep what you will—Give the devil 
the rest. 


AIN’T IT THE TRUTH? 
Author unknown 
Captain Nonsuch he cut a wide swath 
on his ship 
With commands and orders galore, 
With sideboys and band and shrill boats- 
wain’'s pipes, 
While the guard presented arms o’er 
and o’er. 
And all the crew said, “When our great 
captain leaves, 
We might as well give up the game.” 
But the Skipper he died from “enlarge- 
ment of pride,” 
And the Navy went on just the same. 


The officious paymaster, ship’s head of 
finance, 
The first luff whose orders spell law, 
The raucous-voiced bosun who bawls ‘em 
all out, 
Also swell-headed “Bolo” McGraw, 
The race boat stroke-oarsman who thinks 
he’s just it, 
The “ship’s pitcher” who wins every 
game. 
They shine for their day, then they all 
pass away, 
But the Navy goes on just the same. 


There’s the swell-headed yeoman, thinks 
he’s running the ship; 
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The young ensign who struts ’cross 
the deck, 
They keep asking themselves how the 
ship got along 
Before they reported, by heck! 
Their chest measure increases, their 
heads swell way up, 
They think the world stares in awe at 
their name, 
Some day they’ll “kerflump” with a 
horrible bump, 
And the Navy’ll go on just the same. 


Listen, dear shipmates, beware of 
swelled head, 
No matter how high you may reach, 
If you cashed in today they would fire 
three blanks 
While the Chaplain would make a 
short speech. 
If you’re king in your class, a “champ” 
in your line, 
Don’t let your chest be inflated by 
Fame, 
For, when you pass out, or when you're 
paid off, 
The Navy’ll go on just the same. 


GEORGHA DA WASH 
Author unknown 


Oh, Georgha da Wash, he gretta da man, 

He makka no bluff, playa no granda 
stan’. 

Hees pop geev him ax, say “Leesten to 
me, 

Go choppa weeth ax all theengs wot 
you see. 

Choppa down theesa house, go choppa 
da barn, 

Choppa down da pee-ann, I no geev a 
darn. 

But Georgha wan theeng, makka prom 
now to me, 

You no choppa down thata neece cherry 
tree.” 

Poppa go way an’ he come home to sup, 

He looka da tree—eet all choppa up! 

And poppa so mad, he no talk—justa 
ees. 


He say, “Cussa dam, wotta Blackhan’ 


do thees?” 
Vow, Georgha da Wash no shedda da tear, 
fn’ . “Notta know, too bad I no here, 
Vavbe bird chop cet down, maybe beeg honevy- 
\ ' Geor la Wash, h 5 sa Eetta 


Oh, Georgha da Wash, he fighta da war 

An’ makka da Breetish to feel gooda 
sore. 

Da Breetish say, “Georgha, you playa 
da game, 

Keepa da rules for da war an’ no be 
ashame. 

All summer time fight, een winter time 
bes’ 

Ever’bodie go home an’ takka good res’. 

Een winter da Hesh you musta no touch. 

Now, Georgha, be good, lay offa da 
Dutch.” 

But Georgha he wait till da river all 
froze 

An’ thenna he hitta da Dutch on da nose. 

Da British git mad an’ makka da shout 

An’ say, “Georgha, who lay all these 
Hessian boys out?” 


Vow, Georgha da Wash mighta talk thees 
Wehbe drink mucha whisky an’ getta too ga 
fy f hen l » vou aitta, I see.” 

\ Georgha da Wash he jess say, “Eetta 
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I HAVE FORGOTTEN 
By Frank Hunt Rentfrow 


I have forgotten you and all your 
charms. 

The golden vows you whispered in my 
arms 

Have tarnished, like the sunshine in a 
storm. 

No thought remains of red lips, ripe and 
warm 

And softer than the petals of a rose. 

No longer do the freshly fallen snows 

Remind me of the whiteness of your 
throat; 

Nor does the nightingale’s low, plaintive 
note 

Bring to my mind the music of your 
voice. 

I must drink deep, make merry and 
rejoice, 

No ivory fingers rend my heart anew, 

And Time has banished every thought of 
you. 

I can’t recall the texture of your hair; 

But one soft, chestnut strand might well 


ensnare 
The hearts of kings, or bind the souls of 
slaves. 
The past is dead! It sleeps in many 


graves 
And buried with it is Love’s barren seed. 
I have forgotten you—ah, yes, indeed. 


THE REGULARS 
By George Forster 
“Here come the Regulars!” adoring lips 
Low-breathing§ say. Men’s_ shoulders 
straighten as 
The silent ranks in perfect rhythm pass, 
With lift of knees and swing of thighs, 
square-jawed, 


Erect, low-vizored eyes. These are 
Marines, 

Enlisted men, from short-cropped hair 
to sole 

Of marching shoe, who flaunt no glitter- 
ing 

Burlesque, nor ermine, only service 
straight, 


And sombre bronze to verify the dust 
Of officer and man on distant battle 
grounds. 


You hear the band? A _ peace-time 
offering! 

The public raves to see war’s panoply; 

Idolatry has veiled from masses and 

From ranks alike, the sacrifice and pain 

Of buried years; unless a mourning wife, 

Or longing mother weeps, and prays 
that truth 

May yet remain unread. 


The future? War? 
Who cares? Not reckless youth. They 
laugh. 
But come, attend that throng of hurry- 
ing men, 
Released of discipline and arms. You 


ear 

That clash of careless voices, shuffling 
feet 

Tn prim, ungarnished, Spartan barracks! 
There 

They wait and serve, fall in, fall out, 
mount guard 

Or, while on pass, a sweetheart seek; 
until 

That day, alas, when tight-lipped, silent 
men 

Prepare to pay and, if the die be cast, 

To give the flag what it demands of 
them. 
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THE LOOKOUT 
Any desired book may be purchased 
through the LEATHERNECK BOOK 
SERVICE, and we especially recommend 
the following: 


TO THE VICTOR. By Henry von 
Rhau. Longmans, Green & Co. A well- 
plotted, romantic adventure that keeps 
you guessing as to how the young Prus- 
sian officer is going to extricate himself 
from the web of his diffculties. $2.00 

MY EXPERIENCES IN THE WORLD 
WAR. By General Pershing. Stokes. 
A complete account of America’s accom- 
plishments and the difficulties of her 
leader in the World War. 2 volumes, 
boxed. $10.00 

AMERICAN FIGHTERS IN THE 
FOREIGN LEGION. By Paul Ayres 
Rockwell. Houghton Mifflin. A_ story 
of the hundred or more Americans who 
fought under the French flag in the 
World War. $5.00 

GOD HAVE MERCY ON US. By 
William Scanlon. Houghton Mifflin. 
Prize story of War Novel contest. Ma- 
rines on the front. $2.50 

DOLLARS FOR BULLETS. By Harold 
Norman Denny. Dial Press. Behind the 
scenes in Nicaraguan revolution. $4.00 

LA SALLE, by L. V. Jacks (Scrib- 
ners). $3.50. A biography of the Naval 
French Explorer. 

PLAY THE GAME. Edited by Mit- 
chell V. Charnley. Viking Press. A 
book of all sports and athletic competi- 
tions, written by such authorities as 
Fielding H. Yost, Rogers Hornsby, “Red” 
Grange, Benny Friedman, Grantland 
Rice, and a host of others. $3.50 

BEST SHORT STORIES OF THE 
WAR. Introduced by H. M. Tomlinson. 
Harper Brothers. Collection containing 
the works of 56 great writers, among 
them: John Galsworthy; Joseph Conrad; 
E. M. Remarque; Edith Wharton; Leon- 
ard Nason; Ared White, and many others 
who contributed to this anthology. $3.50 

THROUGH THE WHEAT. By Thomas 
Boyd. Scribners. A powerful, morbid 
story of Marines in the World War. 
(Edition illustrated by Capt. John W. 
Thomason $3.00). Regular edition. $2.00 

IN THE ENEMY’S COUNTRY. By 
Joseph Crozier. Knopf. Espionage and 
counter espionage; a network of intrigue 
behind the German lines. $3.00 

FLYING DUTCHMAN. By Anthony 
H. G. Fokker and Bruce Gould. Henry 
Holt and Co. The story and achieve- 
ments of the man who brought terror 
down from the skies; Fokker, the ec- 
centric genius. $3.00 

THE ROAD BACK. By Erich Maria 
Remarque. Translated from the German 
by A. W. Wheen. Little, Brown & Co. A 
sequel to “All Quiet on the Western 
Front,” in which the demobilized soldiers 
find the world has gone on to leave them 
out of the scheme of things. $2.50 


THE MARTIAL SPIRIT. By Walter 
Mills (Houghton Mifflin). The Cuban in- 
surrection and our war with Spain. 
$4.00. 

ON FORSYTE CHANGE. By John 
Galsworthy (Scribners). $2.50. The 
further adventurers of the Forsyte fam- 
ily. 
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‘BOOKS —Passing in Review 


By Frank Hunt Rentfrow 
AN INSPECTION OF SERVICE LITERATURE 


SERVICE TEXT BOOK 


OFFICERS’ GUIDE, published by Infan- 
try Journal, Inc. $2.75 


This volume constitutes one of the 
most complete and modern texts avail- 
able for the military officer. While dif- 
fering essentially from training regula- 
tions, in that it is written interestingly, 
it is based upon this source. “The pur- 
pose of this book,” writes the publisher, 
“is to present information of practical 
value to all officers. For the convenience 
of those who lack ready access to the 
regulations, certain subjects covered 
therein are included; but this text is 
neither a summary ‘of the regulations 
nor a substitute for them. It is impos- 
sible to present in one volume all the 
information and data that, at one time 
or another, an officer needs; but the most 
useful items have been included. Every 
effort has been made to present the 
selected material briefly, accurately, and 
in such a convenient form that it will 
be most helpful.” 

The book is divided into twenty-five 
chapters and appendices, indexed 
for easy reference, covering just about 
all the subjects applicable. 

“Practically everything in this book 
for the guidance of officers in the Army 
applies with equal force to the Marine 
officer,” but a special chapter is devoted 
to this arm of the service. 

Subjects covered on this subject are: 
Expeditionary Forces; Shore Duty; Sea 
Duty; Uniforms and Equipment; Books 
to Study; Reporting for Sea Duty; the 
Quarter Deck; Daily Routine Aboard 
Ship; Duties Performed Afloat; Disposi- 
tion of the Command; Duties of Non- 
commissioned Officers; Guard Duty; Drill 
and Instruction; Cleanliness; Athletics; 
Gunnery, and Officers’ Mess. 


Such things as customs of the service, 
mess management, and all other subjects 
incidental to the profession are ex- 
plained in detail. 

Other items of interest include pay 
tables, index to regulations and a read- 
ing course for officers. 

All arms and all ranks should derive 
benefit from this volume. 


ANTHOLOGY OF CRIME 


SLEUTHS, edited by Kenneth Macgow an 
(Harcourt, Brace). $2.50 


The detective omnibus, or anthology of 
detective stories, has been furthered by 
Mr. Macgowan’s delightful collection; a 
book that should not be neglected by 
anyone interested in prominent char- 
acters of detective fiction. 

Although the compilation of such 
yarns is nothing new, Mr. Macgowan 
has deftly conceived a new angle. He 
has not only assembled the better stories, 
but has added a “Who’s Who,” a brief 
biography (sometimes furnished by the 
author, sometimes by the compiler) of 
each detective. 

To most of us certain characters of 
fiction live as definitely as our acquaint- 
ances with whom we come in daily con- 
tact. They are flesh and blood, friends 
of ours. Thus the biographies of such 
characters as Sherlock Holmes; M. 
Dupin; Craig Kennedy; J. G. Reeder 
and Detective Duff certainly enhance 
this illusion. 

The collection records the achieve- 
ments of twenty-three detectives in as 
many representative stories. No long 
narratives are included, their bulk makes 
this impossible. Into this crucible Mr. 
Macgowan has poured the metal of these 
great writers: Poe, Conan Doyle, Arthur 
Morrison, Robert Barr, Jacques Futrelle, 
Baroness Orezy, Arthur B. Reeve, Mel- 
ville Davisson Post, R. Austin Freeman, 
Gilbert K. Chesterton, Gelett Burgess, 
E. C. Bentley, Ernest Bramah, Bennet 
Coppletone, H. C. Bailey, Agatha Chris- 
tie, Octavus Roy Cohen, G. D. H. and 
M. I. Cole, Dorothy L. Sayers, Anthony 
Wynne, Edgar Wallace, Harvey J. 
O’Higgins, and T. S. Stribling. The 
editor’s selection was not made because 
of these writers, but rather because of 
the characters they evoked. “Chosen,” 
he says, “on my personal estimate of 
the vividness or plausibility of their 
characters, their skill in deduction and 
their significance in the history of this 
fictional art.” 

Mr. Macgowan has also included a 
bibliography, which he terms by no 
means a complete list of the best detec- 
tive stories in English and French. 
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MARINE 


Marines—Soul and Body 


ORE and more regular Marine 

Corps officers and men are begin- 
ning to understand and appreciate the 
motivating spirit of service to the Corps 
that actuates the comparatively new Ma- 
rine Corps Reserve policies now in suc- 
cessful operation. 

The Service at large is beginning to 
appreciate that these Reservists, look- 
ing forward to each year’s training 
camp, studying and learning throughout 
the year, attending weekly meetings, 
are a great tangible asset to the Corps. 

In these days of economy the Marine 
Corps Reserve training system calls for 
the highest sort of sacrificial patriotism 
on the part of the officers and men of the 
Reserve. The days of “drill pay” are 
over, the Reservist appearing on Marine 
Corps pay rolls only when on active duty. 

Seanty appropriations make for scanty 
uniform allowances. But this does not 
seem to dampen in the slightest degree 
the ardor and enthusiasm of the Re- 
servists. They, too, have learned from 
practical experience the Marine Corps’ 
old slogan, “Do the best you can with 
the tools you've got.” 

One regular officer recently said, “You 
Reservists ought to have larger appro- 
priations.” The Reserve officer replied, 
“If we are accorded larger appropria- 
tions we'll probably train more men on 
the same system now in operation.” 

Training the MAN is the big goal. To 
make ready for regiments where bat- 
talions stood in 1917, Brigades where 
regiments stood in 1917. 

If service in the Marine Corps Reserve 
entails the purchase by the recruit of 
his own field shoes, his own blues, those 
in charge of the program of Reserve 
training have learned that this sacrifice 
makes the recruit a better Marine. It 
takes no great scholar to know that hard 
earned laurels are more highly appre- 
ciated than favors that fall in the lap 
like manna from heaven. Thus the fel- 
low who actually “pays to get in” appre- 
ciates more fully that his outfit is a 
great outfit. It eliminates the “shoe and 
shirt” man and the “dollar a drill” man. 

It eliminates the fellow who asks 
“What do I get out of it?” for that ques- 
tion is met with the counter question, 
“What are you going to put in?” 

The result is that the man who joins 
the NEW reserve is in there for no other 
reward than the honor of being a Marine 
with the chance, some day, shoulder to 
shoulder with the regular, of moving up 
in Marine Corps style. 

A fine example of this spirit was 
shown in the Sixth Brigade last year 
when every unit in the Brigade paraded 
with his own silken guidon, expensive 
affairs meant to make the outfit a 
sharper looking outfit. The guidons, like 
many another bit of equipment in the 
Brigade, were purchased by the men 


By Major Harvey L. Miller, F.M.C.R. 
Commanding First Battalion, 20th Reserve 
Marines, Sixth Marine Reserve Brigade. 


marching with those guidons. Needless 
to say that makes the Marine a prouder 
Marine. 

Thus it goes, year after year. Recruit- 
ing has opened up for 1932. That means 
complete working crews at the Armory 
on several nights a week. Medical offi- 
cers on the job, recruiting sergeants on 
the job, clerical force on deck. Each 
company trying to “outrecruit” the other 
company, to put a full strength unit on 
the lot at camp. It means steady work, 
conscientious work and, as one old ex- 
regular summed it up, “same routine 
as the regulars—minus the regular pay 
days.” 

When you can sign up that sort you 
are getting men who carry on year after 
year with the same enthusiasm that 
brings the recruit to the colors in the 
first place. If the enthusiasm lags, if 
there is a let-down, the bottom drops 
out of the boat; but rather than diminish 
the enthusiasm seems to grow. The goal 
is always to make “this year’s camp bet- 
ter than the last.” No doubt the 1932 
camps will be better than the 1931 
camps. No real Marine would be satis- 
fied with results achieved. After a job 
well done he would look it over and see 
where he could have done it better. Last 
year, after reviewing the Brigade parade 
at Virginia Beach and inspecting the 
camp there, the Major General Com- 
mandant saw fit to address the following 
letter of commendation to the Command- 
ing Officer of the Sixth Brigade: 

“The Major General Commandant re- 
cently inspected the Sixth Marine Re- 
serve Brigade during its annual training 
(1931) at Camp Pollard, Virginia Beach, 
Va., and commends the personnel of this 
Brigade on its military appearance, ex- 
emplary conduct, technical skill and in- 
dividual zeal. The comments of Officers 
of the Regular Services, of National 
Guard Officers and civilians, on the 
Brigade were deservedly complimentary. 
It was obvious that the personnel of the 
Brigade was imbued with the spirit of 
the Marine Corps and the Naval Service 
and was living up to the best patriotic 
and military ideals. 

“The Major General Commandant is 
cognizant that these achievements were 
made possible only by many hours, days 
and weeks of preliminary hard work in 
recruiting and organizing the Brigade 
and desires to convey to the officers and 
men his sincere appreciation of their 
patriotic contributions to National De- 
fense, which they have given the Coun- 
try through the Marine Corps, in making 
the Brigade outstanding in accomplish- 
ment. 


“The Commanding Officer of the Sixth 
Marine Reserve Brigade will publish this 
Letter of Commendation to the Com- 
mand.” 

What was the reaction to such a fine 
tribute among the rank and file? Some- 
thing like this, “It’s great to know the 
M. G. C. thinks we’re that good, but 
wait’ll he sees is in 1932.” 

There is no restriction on reading 
books and attending lectures and classes. 
There is no law against attending volun- 
tary drills and formations. And a man 
with his eyes on the ball and his ears 
wide open can acquire a whole lot of 
stuff in a two weeks training period 
when he has “pointed” for that same 
period for eleven and one half months 
of the year. 

Honorably discharged Marines residing 
in Washington, D. C., and environs are, 
of course, heartily welcomed in the 
Brigade. It is a young outfit—very 
young, ribbed with old timers who keep 
the youngsters proper indoctrinated with 
the highest traditions of the Corps. 
Strange as it may seem some ex-regulars 
do not at first “get the feel” of this out- 
fit. Hard-bitten, seasoned campaigners 
do not readily understand the enthusiasm 
that permeates the entire outfit. They 
soon catch on, however, and become sim- 
ilarly enthusiastic about this real service 
to the Marine Corps. The Marine Corps 
Reserve today is just about what a Na- 
tional Guard-Citizen’s Army combination 
SHOULD be. And it clicks. 


Capital Gossip 


Owing to the Christmas holidays there 
has not been a whole lot doing at the 
Sixth Marine Reserve outfit since 
everyone was so intent upon having a 
good time himself that he had little time 
for us; but here it is, as is. 

Quartermaster Sergeant John Hansch- 
mann has returned from a three-week 
vacation and is again on duty at the 
Navy Building. 

A called meeting of the officers and 
non-commissioned officers of the First 
Battalion 20th Marines was held at the 
Armory January 7. A good attendance 
was reported. Problems affecting and 
things pertaining to the battalion were 
discussed. 

First Sergeant James W. Bayne, Com- 
pany B, 23d Marines and First Sergeant 
William R. Via of the Military Police 
Company have been commissioned as 
Second Lieutenants and assigned to duty 
with their respective companies. Three 
cheers for them and we know they will 
receive the backing of their old com- 
panies. We like to see our new officers 
come out from the enlisted personnel. 

Basketball material is plentiful in our 
brigade and if we could get organized 

(Continued on page 49) 
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ORPS LEAGU 
NEWS 


Hudson-Mohawk Detachment 


Schenectady, N. Y., Dec. 11—“THE 
MARINES HAVE LANDED AND THE 
SITUATION IS WELL IN HAND.” 
You would have said the same thing had 
you been present at the second series 
dance given by the Schenectady members 
of the Hudson-Mohawk Detachment, 
Marine Corps League, in the beautifully 
decorated ball room of the Van Curler 
Hotel, on the above date. Four hundred 
couples were on the floor at one time, 
tripping the light fantastic to the music 
of as fine an orchestra as you ever lis- 
tened to, in fact it was the regular hotel 
orchestra of the hotel that furnishes all 
the dinner music for the hostelry. All 
the arrangements were under the per- 
sonal direction of State Commandant 
Grant Culver, aided by as able a com- 
mittee as could be asked. The marvel 
of its success is what mystifies us all 
as it has been said that Schenectady was 
a poor place to hold a dance with any 
prospect of success, yet the way the peo- 
ple responded to efforts put forth, was 
wonderful. Among the notables present 
were Judge Campbell and Mayor Fagel 
of Schenectady and the Harrington sis- 
ters, who delighted all present with vocal 
and instrumental music during inter- 
mission. One hundred copies of the Ma- 
rines’ Hymn were distributed among the 
guests and, believe me, it was sung with 
gusto; wherever one went, the hymn was 
sung or hummed in preference to other 
songs. The ball room was profusely dec- 
orated with the colors, and at intervals, 
one could barely move around. It was 
remarked by observers that never was 
there such a jolly, good-natured and or- 
derly gathering of veterans at any one 
time; of course, the Marines are all that. 
One very notable decoration in the ball 
room was a large Marine emblem at one 
end of the hall, some 6 feet by 8 feet, 
painted by one of our members, Sergeant 
John Schoch, while outside, in the city, 
colored lights were strung across State 
Street, reaching from Armory Park to 
the hotel, a distance of one mile, as a 
guide to where the dance was to be held. 
How Culver ever managed this part re- 
mains a mystery. The costumes worn 
by the ladies were of a class denoting 
high finance in contrast with the present 
state of depression. The good old blues 
were very notable, being worn by Na- 
tional Vice Commandant Maurice Illch, 
State Commandant Grant Culver, Vice 
Commandant Sergeant Legnard, Cor- 
poral Edgerton, Private Don Jacobs, and 
a score of others. Our mascot, Master 
John Schoch, Jr., was present and 
elicited much comment by his appear- 
ance. On the whole, it was voted a com- 
plete success and hopes were entertained 
for a return later on. The success of 


the affair can be traced to a fit of 
jealousy of the Schenectady members 
over the dance given by the Troy mem- 
bers at the Hendrick Hudson Hotel in 


Troy, last October 23, but they need not 
worry, for this last success only shows 
what a determined committee can do. 
The topping off is now up to the Albany 
members when the regular annual dance 
is held in the Ten Eyck Hotel in Albany, 
later on. In speaking of members from 
other cities than Albany, it is well to 
understand that we draw our members 
from the Capitol District, which com- 
prises Albany, Schenectady, Troy, Green 
Island. Our business meetings are held 
alternately in these cities, thus giving 
all a chance to further our interests. 
We meet on the second Thursday of 
each month. Transportation is furnished 
by the several members owning cars. 
Representatives of other Detachments 
are always welcome. 

Troy, Dec. 17.—Owing to the date of 
our Schenectady dance of December 11, 
following that of our regular business 
meeting, we put our meeting over one 
week later. This time the Troy boys of 


the V. F. W. threw open their doors 
with an invitation to gather at their 
rooms at the former home of the Lau- 
reate Boat Club, which in former years 
was one of the best-known rowing clubs 
in the U. S. The boys have transformed 
the place into a beautiful meeting place 
after spending $1,000 on it, with more to 
be done. A well appointed cafe occu- 
pies the ground floor. We were given a 
rousing welcome and after the meeting 
were invited to a sauerkraut supper. 
They certainly know how to put on the 
feed bag. Ask Jack Ryan and that fel- 
low from the 27th Division; they know. 
It was brought out at the meeting that 
although the Schenectady dance had not 
been so fruitful financially, Culver said 
the townspeople felt very proud of the 
“Marine Dance” and promised a big suc- 
cess financially the next time; the hotel 
management was so well pleased with 
the orderly and socially conduct of the 
affair that he thoroughly indorsed the 
idea of a return visit from us. Two new 
members were reported. Several plans 
were put on the calendar, all of which 
will be told in the near future. The 
Hudson-Mohawk Detachment herewith 
extends to all members of the League a 
Merry Christmas and a Happy, Prosper- 
ous New Year.—H. C. Edgerton. 


On the Air 


At our meeting held on December 18th, 
1931, I missed the following Marines: 
Major Sugar, Lieutenant Barron, Harold 
J. Cloutman, Gaynor, Connelly and Past 
Commandant Tommy Kilcommons. Or- 
ders are therefore issued that these good 
Marines be present at the next meeting 
or beware of penalties. I know they will 
all attend and make the meeting merry. 

Homer Karkness, the National Chief 
of Staff, paid us an official visit and ad- 
dressed the Marines. Homer is a like- 
able fellow. 

In my last letter, I told you that Wil- 
son, of the Brooklyn Eagle, was going to 
join the League. Well, I received a let- 
ter from him and he corrected me in two 
spots; his first name is Edmund and not 
Edward, and he served with the 11th 
Regiment in France and not with the 
Second Division; but that makes him not 
less a Marine. At our next meeting 
Marine Wilson will describe how a Met- 
ropolitan Daily functions. Let us give 
him a great hand. 

Those who “tuned in” on WNYC on 
December 19th, 1931, at 7 p. m., heard 
the broadcast of the Detachment. Judg- 
ing from the letters I have received, it 
went over pretty good. Well, anyway, 
we got “on the air,” and Beeg, our Na- 
tional Adjutant, informed me that we are 
the first detachment to “pull off” such a 
stunt, so no matter how it turned out, we 
have credit for being original about the 
idea. Many thanks to Lou Wylie, who 
worked very hard to make the program 
a success. 

At our last meeting two Marines were 
admitted to membership. Let this be 
your slogan: “Every Marine get a Ma- 
rine.” The National Organization will 
present a beautiful cup to the detach- 
ment turning in the largest membership. 
The West Coast won it last year. Let 
us win it this year; and we can do it, 
if you will help. 

It is with extreme regret that I must 
announce that two of our good Marines 
lost their fathers, and to them may I 
say, “It is the will of God and therefore 
let us be resigned.” I refer to Marine 
Rothafel and Marine Folsom. I know 
that “Roxy” is brave, but he has one 
consolation in knowing that by his fame, 
he has done great honors to his late 
lamented “Dad.” Although Fenton, of 
the New York Times, is not a member 
of the League, I have been informed that 
he is a Marine, and to him, the Detach- 
ment extends our condolence in his be- 
reavement over the loss of his dear 
mother. 

“Doc” Clifford, our Chaplain, will be on 
hand with his new chapeau and officer’s 
badge. At the next meeting all officers 
of the Detachment will be invested with 
their insignia of office. 

Assembly will “sound off” at 8 p. m., 
so “fall in” for roll call. 

—Angelo John Cincotta, Commandant. 
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Out of the Brig 
By Lou Wylie 
Valentine Day Thoughts 


We modern folks are practical, 
We prove it every day 

By doing everything we do 
In an unsentimental way. 


Our grandads sent lace valentines 
With hearts of red and gold, 
In stupid little couplets 
Their tales of love were told. 


Love letters then were so constrained 
Then when one went to write, 
Composing one epistle took 
The best part of a night. 


They sent bouquets of violets, 
Lace papered round the rim, 

But when the flowers had faded grown 
The girls still treasured them. 


We've telegrams, and cigarettes, 
Gin, orchids, shows and bills, 

And still our bonds are not so strong 
As those ... of paper frills. 


Dear Fellows: 

Having done our duty by Valentine 
Day, we will get busy and review a very, 
very full month. The month, which was 
December, got underway with a bang, 

the bang being 
| “| this column’s ad- 
mission into the 
New York de- 
tachment of the 
Marine Corps 
League as an 
honorary mem- 
ber. 

The next thing 
was inauguration 
of “The Leather- 
neck Hour” which 
is to be broadcast 
over WNYC, New 
4 York City’s mu- 

nicipal broadcast- 

ing station (we 

don’t know where 
it is on the dial, just keep turning until 
you find it), every now and then. The 
first broadcast, thrown together and un- 
rehearsed, went on the air on the eve- 
ning of December 15, and resulted in a 
flood of fan mail that shows the Corps 
still has its place in the hearts of the 
civilian population. 

Corporal Simon, music for the 304th 
Co. U. S. M. R., opened the broadcast 
with “Assembly” after which Marines 
from the New York Navy Yard and 
junior Marines from Our Lady of Per- 
petual Help School, forming a choir, 
sang the “Marine Corps Hymn.” Ser- 
geant Johnny Ahearn, who was known 
during the World War as “the singing 
Marine” and the “Song Bird of the A. 
E. F.,” and a lot of other similar epithets, 
sang a couple of sentimental ballads, 
after which Angelo John Cincotta, com- 
mandant of the New York Detachment of 
the League read a brief resume of the 
history of the Marine Corps, starting 
back at its organization at Tun Tavern, 
and ending with the work in Nicaragua, 
and a few words that fully explained why 
a man, once a Marine is always a 
Marine. 


Lou Wylie 
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After that, your columner went on the 
air and read a poem entitled “Marine 
Corps League Toast.” After which there 
were “Taps” by Corporal Simon and the 
half hour allotted to us being up, The 
Leathernecks faded off the air. The next 
broadcast is slated for January 13, but 
what with chauffering this column a 
whole month in advance it is not within 
our province to say how it will come out. 
If the fan mail holds out, the Leather- 
necks will have at least two periods every 
month over WNYC, so when you make 
the vicinity of New York don’t fail to 
look in the papers for the next broadcast, 
or phone the station and ask “how 
come ?” 

And, just because we forgot to men- 
tion it in the preceding paragraph, this 
columner is everlastingly grateful to 
Colonel Kincaid and Captain Hamilton of 
the Navy Yard for their cooperation. 
And for the interest and musical ability 
of Corporal William A. Grupe, Private 
Ruben Dailey, Privates William Green, 
Stephen Kusnack, Ernest Stevens and 
Lawrence B. Wilson, who sang right out 
loud and didn’t mind the fellows round 
the barracks calling them ‘Rudy Vallee,” 
“Russ Columbo” or “Kate Smith.” 

* 

And, while we are being thankful, we 
might mention that among the most 
treasured Christmas cards that reached 
our desk is the one sent us by Captain 
and Mrs. Frederick Israel, who have set- 
tled permanently in a gorgeous home 
out in Chevy Chase, what with the cap- 
tain having retired; and the triumphant 
red and gold greeting that came from 
Lieutenant Albert Moe, who is away over 
on the West Coast which puts him in 
the vicinity of his home town again. 

= * 


Over at the Holly Club, 43 Pierrepont 
St., Brooklyn, is where the New York 
detachment of the Marine Corps League 
meets every third Friday in the month. 
And if you fellows, officers or enlisted 
men, want to know how the lawyers, 
newspapermen, and business men_ in 
this city, who served with the Marines 
during the war, feel about you fellows 
in the regular service just drop over to 
a meeting. Commandant Angelo Cin- 
cotta has asked the column to pass along 
the invitation, and if you don’t believe 
you'll be welcome just ask the bunch 
from the Yard, including Corporal Jer- 
gen from the “Northampton,” whether 
or not they received any attention. 

* * * * 


In New York are two former Marine 
Corps sergeants who read this column. 
Over at the meeting of the Marine Corps 
League the other evening we learned 
that because of the similarity of their 
names they got all mixed up and one 
of them had to do three extra years on to 
his retirement because they thought he 
was the other fellow. Anyhow, we lost 
our notes on it, but we think their names 
are Lages and Lesages, and we know 
that if we haven’t gotten it right that 
one or both of them will let us hear from 
them so we can correct it, for ever since 
then, although they are bosom friends 
now, they are both touchy as to whether 
their names are spelled correctly. 

* * 

This column is in receipt of a letter 
from General Smedley D. Butler, who 
is at present on a speaking tour on the 
West Coast. And if you don’t think we 
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are patting ourselves on the back, just 
listen to the nice things he has to say 
anent our honorary membership in the 
New York Detachment of the Marine 
Corps League: 

“I most certainly congratulate you on 
your membership in the Marine Corps 
League. At the same time I congratu- 
late the League on your membership.” 

* * * 

And, just to prove that we can write 
something this evening that isn’t about 
the Marine Corps League: This columner 
dragged herself out of bed Christmas 
morning, after a perfectly gorgeous 
“Army Christmas” the night before with 
the Captain Harrises keeping open house 
and trimming trees, and went down to 
the U. S. S. “Pensacola” to see what the 
fellows aboard were doing for some 75 
children from poor families who were 
guests there for dinner. And, in case 
you didn’t know, this columner and for- 
mer Marine Lieutenant Carl Gardener, 
are a lot responsible for the big hand 
the newspapers gave the ships here 
Christmas on the subject of their Christ- 
mas parties. That all started back when 
we first came to New York, and started 
about, wide-eyed, trying to find out what, 
in this big, dirty city we wanted to re- 
form. The first thing we found out 
about was the Christmas parties (we 
mean the ones for the children) thrown 
on the ships each year. Once in a while 
a tabloid ran a picture of one, and once 
upon a time the New York Times had 
carried a story of how the men in the 
Navy and Marine Corps chipped in to 
make Christmas happy for poor children. 
A story describing the practice and its 
origin appeared in Our Navy, and this 
was clipped and sent to all New York 
papers. Last year there was a surpris- 
ingly good response, but this Christmas, 
what with breadlines, soup lines and din- 
ner baskets being old stuff, the papers 
really gave the Christmas parties the 
sort of attention they should have had a 
long time ago. Not that the fellows who 
put up the money for the warm clothing, 
the toys and candies, and who trim the 
Christmas trees, and dress up as Santa 
Claus, ask anything other than the pleas- 
ure of seeing the joy that their sacrifices 
give. 

And the “Pensacola” wasn’t one whit 
behind any other ship here or on the 
West Coast in generosity or hospitality. 
Dresses, warm winter coats, shoes, stock- 
ings, and dolls went to the little girls, 
while the boys received lumber jackets, 
trousers, shirts, shoes, stockings and 
toys. Holly twined and trailed up each 
side of the gangplank, Christmas trees 
glittered here and there about the ship, 
and to a person who had written ever so 
many stories about such parties and was 
seeing her first one, . . . well, the lump 
that came up in her throat then starts 
coming back even at this late date when 
she thinks of it, so there! Until next 
time, adios. 


Now an authority on the subject says 
that parachutes that are provided for 
aviators are “nearly infallible.” Just 
how near is nearly? 

—Ithaca Journal-News. 


Tillie: “My sweetie didn’t feel as good 
as usual last night.” 

Millie: “Indigestion?” 

Tillie: “No, sprained wrists.” 
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Sino Sports 


The opening of the fall and winter sea- 
son found the Fourth Marine athletes 
girding themselves for the fray and dur- 
ing the month of November, Regimental 
teams competed against outsiders in six 
different types of sporting activities. 
During the week of November 15 the ac- 
tivities reached their peak as twenty- 
three teams competed in nineteen ath- 
letic events, fifteen of the events being 
with local teams and four. between Com- 
pany teams, averaging 2 5-7 games a 
day for seven days. 


Football 


Due to a lack of competition no prepa- 
rations were made for an American foot- 
ball team. At the last minute a chal- 
lenge was received from a group of local 
Americans, calling themselves’ the 
Shanghai All-Stars and the Monday be- 
fore Thanksgiving, Rugby practice was 
turned into football practice so that No- 
vember 26, 4,000 people were able to 
witness a real, old fashioned Thanksgiv- 
ing Day classic, especially gratifying to 
the Fourth Marines as the Regimental 
team won, 13-6, to retain the Cunning- 
ham Cup, donated by Mr. Edwin S. Cun- 
ningham, American Consulate General in 
Shanghai. The Marines were unable to 
gain on their opponents, most of whom 
were former college football stars, dur- 
ing the first half but following the in- 
terval, Traylor started hitting the line 
hard to carry the ball down the field and 
Rasmussen, the quarterback, carried it 
across for the first score of the game. 
Swank failed to make the kick. The All- 
Stars retaliated with a concerted drive 
following the kick-off to carry the ball 
right down the field, tying the score. 
Shortly before the end of the game the 
Marines again started working on the 
line and scored another touchdown, 
Slusser kicking the goal to end the scor- 
ing for the day. 


Rugby 


Due to the loss of several valuable 
men, the Rugby squad, under the leader- 
ship of their new coach, Captain E. W. 
Skinner, have had to start on the ground 
floor and work up. Their initial appear- 
ance November 15 and 16 was a success 
in every sense of the word as on the 
15th the Marine first team downed the 
Shanghai Municipal Police, 15, 17-0 and 
on the 16th, the second team defeated a 
team from the French Cruiser “Waldeck 
Rousseau”, 5-0. The backfield showed 
up well but the scrum was rather weak, 
allowing the Britishers to get the ball 
most of the time. “Red” Lee at scrum 
half saved for the Marines time after 
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time, playing a stellar game and being 
ably supported by Rasmussen at standoff 
half, another star player from last year’s 
team. The balance of the backfield will 
probably be: Swank, inside three-quar- 
ters; Slusser or Wever, outside three- 
quarters; Townsley and Allard, wings, 
and Hahn, fullback. Slusser, veteran of 
several Fourth Marine teams, was 
elected captain of the 1931-32 team. 

The second appearance of the Rugby 
squads found the first team matched 
against the Shanghai Interport and the 
second team against the Interport second 
team. The second team worked hard 
and came through with a nice 5-3 victory. 
The first scored a moral victory but lost 
the game 10 (2 goals) to 14 (lgoal, 3 
penalty kicks). The Marine forwards 
were too anxious and offside penalty 
kicks awarded to the British players, 
gave them 9 of their 14 points and the 
game. 

On November 27 the first team from 
H. M. S. “Cumberland” met the Marine 
second team and proved too strong, 
using their feet effectively to score 17 
points (1 goal, 2 tries, 2 penalty kicks) 
to 12 points (4 tries). Inability to con- 
vert the tries beat the Marines. 


Basketball 


Due to other activities the Regimental 
Basketball team was unable to start 
practicing until the 1st of November 
but they entered the Foreign “Y” Bas- 
ketball League on the 15th well prepared 
as Lieutenant Butler, new coach of the 
team, had made good use of the fifteen 
days to get the team in excellent shape. 
Their opening game was with the “YES” 
team and although they played poorly in 
the first half, the second half found 
Bishop, star center and captain of the 
team, stepping out and the game ended 
46 to 28 in favor of the Marines. F. A. 
Brown, another star of last year, also 
stood out and he and Bishop divided the 
scoring honors. The team repeated 


against the strong Kiangwan Chinese 
team, stepping out from a 12-12 tie at 
the halftime to win, 35-18. Overcon- 
fidence took a hold on the team and they 
just managed to nose out the Chinan 
cagers 26-23 but they came back in their 
next game with East China Sports to 
win 39-27. With Bishop and Brown go- 
ing well and with Roy, Graham, Moore, 
Calestine, Belskus, Price, Guidetti and 
Butler to choose from, they should have 
another successful season. 

The Marine Ladies basketball team is 
also winning honors for the Regiment as 
they continue undefeated on the floor. 
Having won the Championship of Shang- 
hai last year, they are starting out to 
make another bid for the title and so far 
their supremacy has not been challenged. 
They defeated the Junior Athnetic Club, 
37-16, the Blue Sox 31-11, and Liang 
Kiang 36-22. Mrs. Cresswell and Miss 
Britton are the two star forwards on the 
team while the guarding is ably handled 
by Mrs. Mason, Miss Armstrong and 
Mrs. Maynard. 

Volley Ball 

Play in the Navy “Y” Invitation Vol- 
leyball League has been going on for a 
month with 28th Company of the First 
Battalion winning the title in “B” di- 
vision for the second time in two years 
and Service Company taking the title in 
“A” division. As we go to the mail, 28th 
and Service Companies are meeting for 
the championship of the league with 
Service Company in the lead by virtue of 
a 15-3, 15-7 victory on their first meeting. 
Bowling 

Following the Inter-Battalion duck pin 
tourney which was won by the First 
Battalion, a Regimental team was 
formed to compete in the Shanghai In- 
ter-Club League. As we write this 
the Marines are holding down third place 


in the league with Ogden, their star 
bowler, holding the individual single 
record 150 and the individual triple 
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record 349. The team, under the leader- 
ship of Lieutenant G. Esau, is recovering 
from a bad start and making rapid 
strides towards recovering lost ground. 


Track 


The last track meet of the season was 
held during the early part of November 
and although most of the Fourth Marine 
stars were out for Rugby or basketball, 
they entered the meet determined to do 
the best they could. “Sonny Boy” Sug- 
den of the 28th Company starred as he 
won the mile and 440-yard against com- 
petitors of all nationalities. Townsley, 
Marine short distance star, lost the hun- 
dred yard dash by a matter of inches, 
due mostly to a bad start and an anxiety 
to get it over with as a truck was wait- 
ing to rush him out to an important 
Rugby game.—F. Burton. 


International Track 
and Field Meet, 1931 


In 1924 the commandants of the for- 
eign Legation Guards in Peiping ar- 
ranged to have an International Track 
and Field Meet. The first year it was 
won by the American Legation Guard. 
The Marines continued by winning the 
meet every year until 1931. This year 
the speedy and husky members of the 
Italian guard walked, ran and pulled 
away with the honors. The Marines came 
in a close second, with the British guard 
third and the French fourth. 

The meet was a two-day affair. On 
the first day preliminary heats in track 
events, and finals in several field events 
were run off. On the second day, finals 
in track events and the remaining field 
events. The Tug-o’-War was the de- 
ciding event. Had the Marines won this 
event they would have taken the meet by 
one point. As it was, the Italians came 
through with a well-deserved win. The 
Marines had won their first pull by de- 
fault of the French team, who were 
forced to withdraw, not having regula- 
tion shoes. Thus, the Italian team had 
two pulls, and the Marines only one. 
Nevertheless, those Italians certainly 
know how to pull, tug, wrassle, or what- 
everyouwanttocallit a tug-o’-war. 

Marines took places as follows: 

Shot put: 2nd and 3rd. 1500 meter 
run: Ist and 2nd. 400 meter run: 2nd. 
Pole Vault: 3rd. 100 meter dash: 2nd. 
800 meter run; Ist and 2nd. High Jump: 
2nd and 3rd. Tug-o’-War: 2nd. 800 
meter relay: 2nd. 

Points won were as follows: Italy, 49; 
Marines, 42; Great Britain, 20; France, 4. 
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Inter-Company 
Bowling League 


The Inter-company Bowling League 
was most successful. The dope at the 
beginning of the season was all for 
Headquarters, and they did not disap- 
point. The league was originally sched- 
uled for thirty-six games, but due to in- 
terruptions, other activities, etc., it was 
shortened to thirty. 

Headquarters Detachment came out on 
top of the heap with twenty-eight wins 
out of thirty games. The 62nd Company 
came in second, with half and half. The 
39th Company was third with ten wins, 
and the 38th Company brought up the 
rear with 8 wins and 22 losses. 

There was some mighty good bowling 
here this year, in spite of the alleys. 
which were not quite up to perfection. 
After the boys learned their alleys, all 
they had to do was keep on rolling and 
the scores came rolling in. 

Here’s the summary for you: 


Company G. W. L. Pet. T.P. G. Av. 
Hq. Det..... 30 22 8 .933 24264 808.80 
62nd Co..... 30 15 15 .500 22397 746.57 


39th Co..... 30 10 20 ,333 21678 722.60 
38th Co..... 30 8 22 .267 21582 719.40 


Individual Averages 
(Men who rolled 15 games or more.) 


Name Co. G. Pins’ Ave. 
ese Hq. 19 3326 175.05 
Cushman ........ 39 30 5043 168.10 
Smith, L. H...... 62 30 4989 166.30 
Hq. 26 4278 164.54 
Re Hq. 30 4893 163.10 
Hq. 30 4862 162.07 
Chrtatian 88 30 4778 159.27 
Pr 62 27 4226 156.52 
ee Hq. 29 4529 156.17 
38 29 4486 154.69 
Wiseman ........ 389 28 4285 153.04 
62 30 4424 147.47 
388 30 43825 144.17 
re 39 30 4249 141.33 
62 16 2246 140.38 
Bennette ........ 88 28 3880 138.57 
Stephenson ...... 62 29 3942 135.93 
eres 39 30 3990 133.00 
McLaughlin ..... 88 21 2621 124.81 
Records 
High Single, Christian, 38th Co..... 245 
High Triple, Martin, Hq. Co........ 600 
High Single-5-man, Hq. Det........ 977 
High Triple 5-man, Hq. Det......... 2700 
High Strikes, Smith, 62nd Co....... 102 
High Spares, Graves, Hq. Co........ 144 


High Strikes-Single, Martin, Hq. Co. 8 
High Spares-Single, Richter,62ndCo. 9 
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Basketball 


Quantico Wins Opener 


The Quantico Marines opened their 
1931-32 basketball season auspiciously 
December 17th, by defeating the Fred- 
ericksburg Collegians by a score of 59 
to 12. As the score indicates the game 
developed into a rout; for the more ex- 
perienced Marines scored at will. A 
powerful attack centered around Locke 
and Zeher clicked almost immediately to 
keep the Gyrenes in the van. Coach 
Gulick used three teams with equal ef- 
fect. The guarding of the Quantico men 
kept the Collegians from caging but 
three field goals in the entire game. 
Locke, with eight goals and one foul, 
led the Marines, while Peyton was high 
scorer for Fredericksburg. The score: 


FREDERICKSBURG QUANTICO 
G P G FG P 
O'Toole, If... 0 0 Shelton, If..0 0 
Davenport, rf0 2 2 Slight, If. 3 0 6 
Peyton, c...1 3 5 Bauer, if...4 0 8 
Shelton, lg..1 1 3 Zeher, rf 5 oO 10 
Kellar, rg..1 0 2 Posik, rfi..2 0 4 
Carrington,rf 1 0 2 
Boyer, 2 0 4 
Locke, c.... 8 1 17 
Gann, If... 0 1 «1 
Crowe, lg.1 0 2 
Seldon, rg..1 1 3 
Gulick, rg..1 0 2 
Totals... 3 6 12 Totals___. 28 3 59 


Referee: O. S. Madden. 


Quantico Defeats Cardinals 


The Quantico Marines won their sec- 
ond game at Quantico, December 20th, 
winning from the Cardinal Preps of 
Washington, by a score of 57 to 23. As 
in the previous game, the powerful at- 
tack of the Marines clicked at once and 
the lighter Preps were no match for the 
fast travelling Leathernecks, although 
they put up a plucky fight. Locke and 
Zeher again starred for the Marines, 
the former sinking ten goals and one 
foul, and the latter, six field goals. Ohe- 
man shone for the Cardinal Preps with 
seven points. The score: 


CARDINAL PREPS QUANTICO 
G FG P G FG P 
Lynch, If..1 2 4 Slight, 1f.0 0 0 
8 Boyer, If... 3 0 6 
Oheman, rf..2 3 7 Zeher, rf —_... 6 0 12 
Jeffries,c.. 0 1 1 Carrington,rf 1 0 2 
Kirby, le Posik, ri...4 1 
Rollins, le...3 0 6 Locke, c ....10 1 21 
Hardye, rge..0 0 Gulick, 0 O 0 
Warner, rg..0 1 1 Crowe, le ..2 0 4 
Miller, 0 0 Gann, re..1 0 2 
Seldon, re...0 0 0 
9 23 Totals _..37 3 57 


Umpire: O. S. Madden. 


‘ 
| 
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Quantico Swamps Indians 


The Quantico Marines’ basketball team 
broke out in full bloom December 22nd, 
against the Indianhead Marines, and 
with a stirring exhibition of accuracy 
and airtight guarding defeated them by 
67 to 8, in the greatest runaway contest 
of the year. It was the third straight 
victory for Quantico, who again seems 
to have an outstanding team in the dis- 
trict. The feature of the game was the 
close guarding of Gann, Gulick, Carring- 
ton, Ross, and Seldon, who did not allow 
a field goal until Burton sank two pot- 
shots late in the last quarter. While 
the entire Marine team was presenting 
an impenetrable barrier, the Leatherneck 
sharpshooters, Locke and Zeher, were 
ringing up splendid individual perform- 
ances. Locke, used for only half the 
game, scored 29 points on a scoring 
spree; and Zeher in the same length of 


time caged 10 points. The score: 
INDIANHEAD QUANTICO 

G FG P G FG P 
Mahoney, lf..0 0 0 Shelton, If 1 0 2 
Burton, rf Bauer, lf 3 0 6 
House, c Slight, lf 0 0 0 
Conners, lg. 0 0O Zeher, rf 5 
Hewin, re... 0 1 1 Posik, rf 3.0 «6 
Boyer, ¢ 
Locke, c 13 3 29 
Resio, lg... 0 O 
Gann, le 0 0 
Seldon, re... 3 0 6 
Ross, re 0 
Carrington,rg1 0 2 
Gulick, rg...1 0 2 
Totals... 32 3 67 


Umpire: O. S. Madden. 


Colonials Down Marines 


Stepping on it in the second half, 
George Washington University’s power- 
ful basketball team interrupted the 
Quantico Marines’ winning streak at the 
collegians’ court, January 6th, to win by 
a score of 39 to 27. Save for the first 
minute of play, the giant five of G. W. 
was in front with a none too comfortable 
lead. The Marines were always danger- 
ous, coming from behind three times to 
tie the score or come within one point 
of it. 

In this unique battle, made so because 
of the fact that seven of the ten men on 
the floor were over six feet tall, the fans 
were treated to a real game of basket- 
ball. Bauer started the Quantico bunch 
off on the right foot by dropping a long 
shot, but Parrack, six feet, six inches of 
forward, soon overcame this temporary 
lead and gave the collegians an 18 to 16 
margin at half time. Gann and Gulick 
managed to bottle this giant in the last 
half, only to have his midget partner, 
Burgess, sink four goals in the last 
quarter. Locke, Posik, and Bauer kept 
the Marines in the running with their 
long shots until the final moments of 
play; the first two accounting for 18 of 
the points, and the latter, getting eight. 
The score: 


GEO. WASHINGTON QUANTICO 


G FG P G FG P 

Bursess. If...5 1 11 Bauer, 3 23 8 
Parrack, rf..7 4 18 Posik, rfi.i4 1 9 
Hertzler, c..0 2 2 Locke, c 
Chambers, le. 2 0 4 Gulick, lg. 0 1 1 
Zahn, rge...2 0 4 Gann, re...0 0 0 
Totals... 16 7 39 Totals...10 7 27 


Referee: Caruso. Umpire: Kail. 


QUANTICO BASKETEERS 


a 


Back Row, left to right: Gulick, Shelton, Locke, Bauer, Slight, Carrington. 
Front Row, left to right: Zeher, Boyer, Posik, Ross, Seldon. 


Quantico Loses to Saks 


The Saks Clothiers of Washington 
scored an upset in local basketball cir- 
cles by defeating the Quantico Marines, 
27 to 24 on January 10th. Saks con- 
sistently repelled the efforts of Locke 
and Bauer with the result that these high 
scorers were held to six points each. The 
Clothiers jumped off to an early lead and 
were never headed. The score at half 
time was 18 to 17 in favor of the ulti- 
mate winners. Jones and Lucas played 
superlative basketball in holding the 
heavier opponents throughout the play. 
Quantico lost a fine chance to come from 
behind in the last period when Locke 
and Bauer were ejected from the game 
on personal fouls. The score: 


SAKS QUANTICO 
G FG P G FG P 
Jones, If 2 6 10 Slight, If. 0 O 0 
Lucas, rf 23 7 Bauer, if..3 0 6 
Robey, c 12 4 Carrington,rf1 0 2 
Fisher, le & Shelton, rf_..0 0 
Hook, 1 0 2. Posik, c_ 1 0 2 
Locke, c_ 2 2 6 
Zeher, c. .0 0 0 
Crowe, lg....1 0 2 
Gulick, rg..2 1 5 
Seldon, re.2® 1 1 
Totals... 8 11 27 Totals....10 4 24 


Colonials Rout Marines 


In a return match of the giant teams 
of Quantico and George Washington Uni- 
versity, the Collegians made it two 
straight over the Marines by winning, 
59 to 31, on January 11th. Parrack and 
Burgess, G. W. forwards, went on a scor- 
ing spree and between them totaled more 
points than the Quantico team could gar- 
ner; Parrack accounting for 16, and Bur- 
gess, 19. Locke, playing forward for 


Quantico, was the only Leatherneck to 
consistently counter with 15 points. This 
was the third straight loss for the Ma- 


rines, who seem to be in the throes of an 


early season slump. The score: 

GEO. WASHINGTON QUANTICO 
G FG P G FG P 
Parrack, If..6 4 16 Locke, iIf....6 3 15 
Mulvey, If. 1 0 2. Seldon, 0 
Burgess, rf..8 3 19 Shelton, If. 0 0 0 
Hertzler, c..1 1 3 Posik, rf__. 
Zahn, Ig... 5 1 11 #£Guiick, rf..1 0 2 
Chambers, re.2 2 6 Boyer, c 
Fenlon, 1 0 2 Bauer, c_. 
Zeher, lg. 1 1 3 
Crowe, le... 0 
Carrington,rg0 0 0 
Gann, re... 1 1 3 
Resio, re... 0 0 0 
24 11 59 Totals... 12 31 


P. I. Post League 


The Intra-Post Basketball League has 
been going along very smoothly and con- 
siderable interest has been aroused in 
the command because of the fierce com- 
petition provided among the teams. Five 
of the seven teams entered in the league 
have a chance to be the winner of the 
first half which will be concluded shortly. 

At the present writing, the Post Band 
and Officers are tied for the lead with 
three victories against one defeat, and 
Headquarters Company on their heels 
with the same number of wins but two 
losses. Contrary to form the Naval Hos- 
pital looks rather sick and the Naval 
Prison Detachment seems out of it, but 
the second half may show a reversal of 
form. 

The standings of the teams are as 
follows: 


Team Won Lost Per Ct. 
3 1 -750 
3 1 -750 
Headquarters ....... 3 2 -600 
Service Company.... 2 2 -500 
Rife Range ........ 2 2 .500 
Naval Prison ....... 2 3 .400 
Naval Hospital ..... 0 4 .000 

—F. G. O. 


NECK Forty-one 
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P. I. Loses Opener 


The Parris Island Marines dropped 
their opening game of the basketball sea- 
son to the College of Charleston, January 

4th, at Charles- 
ton, S. C., by a 
score of 44-21. 
The score at half 
time was 27-9, 
but play livened 
in the last period 
and the Marines 
made a_ deter- 
mined suc- 
cessful effort to 
tighten up the 
game. 

In all fairness 
to Parris Island, 
it must be said 
that the Marines 
were rated un- 
derdogs because of the past record of 
the Charleston team and the inexperi- 
ence of the Devil Dogs. With not one 
regular left from the 1931 team, Coach 
Larson faces the task of rebuilding from 
green material. 

The Marines were helpless before the 
sharpshooting of Sileox and Beckman, 
and the all-around play of Lubs, whose 
floor work was excellent. Gimber, Gil- 
lingsley, and Giargiari shone for Parris 
Island. The score: 


Shumway 


CHARLESTON PARRIS ISLAND 
FG P G FG P 
Baker, 3 O 6 Peasley, f 1 
Hutto 0 6 Billingsley, f.2 0 4 
Thompson, c.. 3 1 7 Allen, f »@ 1 
Beckman, «5 0 10 Gimber, c .4 0 8 
Lubs, 0 0 Wetja, 0 
Burbage, 0 O Giargiari,g..2 0 4 
Gotko, ¢ » a 1 3 
Totals. 21 2 44 


P. I. Swamps Bowdon 


The Parris Island Marines roused 
from their lethargy of the opening game 
to win from Bowdon State College by a 
score of 34 to 13, January 8th. The 
improvement in their play was very 
much in evidence as the smoothness of 
Marines’ attack wore down the col- 
legians’ defense. 

Play throughout the first half was 
featured by close guarding on the part 
of both teams and the rest period found 
them tied at 10 points each. But the 
complexion of things changed entirely 
during the second half. Led by Peasley, 
forward, whose work was outstanding 
during the game, Parris Island went on 
a scoring rampage that netted them 24 
points, while Wetja and Giariari kept 
the defense so tight that the Bowdon 
team could garner one field and one foul 
goal. Alterson and Peasley accounted 
for approximately half the Marines’ 
points while White and Taylor accounted 
for 10 of State’s points. The score: 


BOWDON STATE PARRIS ISLAND 


G FG P G FG P 

Brigham, f Peasley, f 5 oO 10 
T. Taylor, f.2 0 4 Billingsley, f 1 1 3 
Daniel, f 0 0 0 Herron, f 0 0 0 
Lacey, f » 2 0 0 Alterson, f 3 0 6 
House, 0 Gimber, 1 0 2 
George, ¢ .0 3 3 Thomas, c.... 1 0 2 
G. Taylor, O 0 Gotko, gc... 1 0 2 
Giargiari, g.1 1 3 

Totals.....5 3 13 2 


Referee: Smithberger, Minn. Umpire: Buckley, 
. 8. M. C. 


THE LEATHERNECK 


Two Straight 


The Parris Island Marines made it two 
in a row over Bowdon State College, 
January 9th, by a score of 34 to 21. Con- 
trary to the close guarding tactics of 
the previous night, the Marines started 
scoring early and ran up a lead of 12 
to 6 at half time. Bowdon State made a 
comeback in the second half that came 
within two points of evening the score, 
but Gimber and Alterson quickly sank 
scores that put the Marines far in the 
lead. Gimber, Alterson, and Billingsley 
played well for the Devil Dogs while 
Brigham and White shone for the col- 
legians. The score: 


BOWDON STATE PARRIS ISLAND 


G FG P G FG P 

Brigham, f..3 2 Peasley, f...0 1 1 
E. Taylor,f.1 0 32 Billingsley, f.3 0 6 
Daniel, 0 O Herron, 0 4 
Lacey, 0 0 Alterson, f...4 2 10 
House, c..1 0 2 Gimber, c. 5 90 10 
George, «. 0 0 0 Thomas, c..1 0 2 
White, 2 3 7 Kerr, 
G. Taylor, ¢.1 0 2 Gotko, 0 0 0 
Moon, 0 0 0 Wetia, 09 0 0 
Giargiari, ¢0 1 1 

Totals... 8 5 21 Totals.._.15 4 34 
Referee: Smithberger, Minn. Umpire: Anderson, 


Penn. 


P. I. BASKET SCHEDULE 


Jan. 4th, College of Charleston 
at Charleston, S. C. 

Jan. 8th, Bowdon State College, 
at home. 

Jan. 9th, Bowdon State College, 
at home. 

Jan, 12th, High Point College, at 
home. 

Jan. 13th, High Point College, at 
home. 

Jan. 14th, South Georgia Teach- 
ers College, at Statesboro, Ga. 

Jan. 15th, South Georgia Teach- 
ers College, at Statesboro, Ga. 

Jan. 16th, Florida National 
Guard, Jacksonville, Florida. 

Jan. 18th, University of Miami, 
at Miami, Florida. 

Jan. 19th, University of Miami, 
at Miami, Florida. 

Jan. 20th, Rollins College, at 
Orlando, Florida. 

Jan. 21st, Stetson College, at 
Winter Park, Florida. 

Jan. 27th, Newberry College, at 


Feb. 3rd, Guilford College, at 
Feb. 4th, Guilford College, at 
Feb. 5th, Guilford College, at 


home. 

Feb. 15th, Lenoir Rhyne College, 
at home. 

Feb. 16th, Lenoir Rhyne College, 
at home. 


Boxing 
Taylor Wins at White Plains 


After a lay-off of several months, Pri- 
vate James J. Taylor, the big, red- 
headed, slugging Marine of the Phila- 
delphia Navy Yard again entered com- 
petition at White Plains, New York, on 
December 10th. He pounded out a six- 
round decision over Jack Segan of the 
New York National Guard. 

Although Taylor has fought very few 
bouts within military reservations during 
his seven years of service, he enjoys an 
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enviable fight record in professional cir- 
cles of Washington, Boston, New Or- 
leans and Detroit. Among many others, 
he has fought and defeated such well 
known heavyweights as Herman Weiner 
of Baltimore and Big Boy Rawson of 
Boston. He also engaged in exhibitions 
with Young Stribling and Jim Maloney. 

Due to managerial difficulties, he was 
forced to remain idle for several months, 
but is now started under the direction of 
Lew McFarland, and is ready to mix with 
any and all heavyweights who care for 
his game. The fight with Sagan was no 
more than a tune up, as Taylor had far 
too. much stuff for the soldier. 

In addition to his experience and fine 
fighting head, he is endowed with all the 
necessary physical assets. Standing six 
feet and four inches, he tips the beam at 
205 pounds. Born of American parents 
in Buenos Aires, he will become twenty- 
eight years of age next October. 

He will go into action several times 
during the month of January, and the 
results of his contests will be found in 
next month’s Leatherneck. 

—Vinson A. MeNeill. 


Gover Returns to Ring 


Marines out China way and those who 
have recently returned from the Orient 
will remember Herbert Gover, that 
youngster who endeared himself to the 
hearts of the Oriental fight fans by his 
sterling battles with Joe Sacramento, 
Young Alde and others of China’s fistic 
elite. They will be pleased to learn that 
he has returned to the leather wars with 
a bang, in fact, several bangs. The bangs 
were parked in the region of Harry 
Serody’s mess hall, and were keenly ap- 
preciated by all present except Mrs. 
Serody’s son and the two interested par- 
ties in his corner. 

Serody had previously won the ama- 
teur championship of the City of Broth- 
erly Love (?), and in such a manner 
that he caught the eye of Phil Glass- 
man, the leading fight manager of Phila- 
delphia. Glassman obtained Serody’s 
contract and then placed. the youngster 
under the tutelage of Jimmy Coster, his 
trainer. After several months of instruc- 
tion in which he daily boxed with the 
stars of Glassman’s stable, Serody was 
sent into a series of preliminary bouts. 
Of these, he won seven by quick knock- 
outs and one by an easy decision. His 
first semi-windup fight was scheduled 
for December 14th, at Atlantic City 
against a supposedly easy mark, Herb 
Gover, of the Marine Corps. 

Those who went to see the fight ex- 
pected nothing more than to see the Gy- 
rene upset in the first or second round. 
He must have been hard up for money to 
buy the girl friend a Christmas present 
or he would not have consented to box 
a “killer” like Serody. Well, what was 
the difference so long as they saw a real 
knockout. 

Came the night of the fight. Pre- 
liminary fights over, and the principals 
of the semi-final climbed into the ring. 
They were introduced, called to the cen- 
ter for instructions, and returned to their 
corners to wait the bell. 

Bang No. 1 was sounded by the time- 
keeper on the gong. Bang No. 2 was 
registered by Serody on Gover’s ear. 
Not so good for the Marine. The crowd 
scented an early ending. But they did 
know that the baby-face Marine was 
a veteran of the ring and that he thrived 
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on punishment. For the remainder of 
the round and we!! into the second frame, 
Harry continued to distribute his well 
advertised bangs 
upon the physi- 
ognomy and phy- 
sique of the China 
boy. 

Then, towards 
the end of the 
second frame Se- 
rody blundered in 
his effort to sound 
“taps” and sound- 
ed “reveille” in- 
stead. Then came 
the dawn for 
Gover. It brought 
him the idea that 
he could evade 
the sharpshooter 
by crouching near 
the deck. He 
weaved to his left 
and his oppon- 
ent’s fist shot 
over his head. 
Good! Try it 
again. 
and obtained the same results. 

In the third round, Gover contented 
himself to duck, bob, and weave out of 
range, and shoot a few punches to his 
opponent’s midsection. That was Serody’s 
last round. At the end of the round, 
the Marine was satisfied that he had the 
enemy’s range. 

In the fourth, he forged ahead to earn 
a draw for the round. Then, in the fifth, 
he “turned to” a la Dempsey. A feint, 
a weave to his left, and BANG. Serody 
tried to clinch, but to no avail, for 
Gover’s body punching beat his ribs and 
liver. He tried to sidestep, but was 
caught with double hooks to the body and 
head. He tried to back-pedal, but Gover 
piled right in after him with a never 
ceasing barrage of upholstery. 

There is no use describing the last 
round. It was all for Gover. When the 
timekeeper sounded “recall,” it brought 
joy to the heart of the ex-amateur 
champ. He was happy that his hardest 
fight was over and that he was still on 
his feet. Otherwise he was sadder and 
a much wiser young man, for he had 
learned the lesson that George La- 
Blanche (of the old Marine Corps) 
taught to Nonpareil Jack Dempsey, that 
Tunney taught to the Manassa Jack, 
that Corporal Nate Goldman taught to 
Tendler; DON’T REGARD THOSE 
MARINES TOO LIGHTLY. 

No decision was pronounced. Should 
there have been one, I believe that it 
would have gone to Serody, as the first 
three rounds could not be overlooked 
when making the recapitulation. But 
such a decision would not have made a 
hit with the crowd. They were all with 
the Marine at the end, and they voiced 


their desire for a return match. This 
will be made at a later date. 
Lew McFarland, who is_ handling 


Gover, declares that in this youngster, 
he has the best Marine fighter that he 
has ever seen. And that should mean a 
lot, for Lew has developed some of the 
very best of Marine leather-pushers, in- 
cluding Joe Lill, Johnny Corbett, George 
Kearney, Turk Nazaritian, Ray Lawler, 
Pat Foley and several others. 

During January, Gover will fight in 
Atlantic City, Newark, and Trenton. 


THE LEATHERNECK 
Extra Innings 


During the latter part of the year 
1931, the annual meeting of the National 
Football Coaches Association of America 
was held in New York City. The meet- 
ing this year was significant and in the 
limelight in face of the widespread criti- 
cism given football in the closing days 
of the past season. To our mind the 
two outstanding facts that caused this 
outburst are the number of casualties 
occurring during the playing season, 
and the commercializing of the sport. 

The meeting of the coaches was 
watched with particular interest to see 
what beneficial changes these men would 
propose. Rumor upon rumor arose rela- 
tive to the changing of rules. But none 
was effected, although several sugges- 
tions were proposed. Thus the coaches 
returned the buck to the college Ath- 
letic Boards. 

To our mind, this was precisely the 
correct move. Injuries are manifold in 
this gruelling sport; always have and 
always will be. But—serious injuries 
are avoidable in more than one way. 
Major D. L. S. Brewster, Marine Corps 
Athletic Officer, struck a keynote to the 
solution of the situation when he said, 
“Injuries incurred in football are nearly 
always of a minor nature when the game 
is supervised correctly. Condition is the 
main cog in a player’s make-up. Rarely 
do we hear of a serious injury to a 
player from a large university. Why? 
Because these schools realize the impor- 
tance of physical condition and stress 
that point more than the winning of 
games.” 

Insofar as the Major played football 
in the by-gone days of the flying wedge 
and other bruising contacts, we are in- 
clined to agree with him that condition 
is the greatest thing in football; and, 
in fact, in any type of athletics. Of all 
the forty-one deaths in 1931, all but two 
occurred in the smaller colleges and 
sandlots. 

Coaches like John F. (Chick) Meehan, 
now Director of Athletics at Manhattan 
College, around whom rose a storm of 
controversy relative to “big business 
football”, insist upon spring training 
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and early fall practice; not to teach their 
players their vaunted “systems”, but 
to get them into the proper condition to 
stand the strain of a heavy schedule. 
When the curtain-raising game rolls 
around, the men are in mid-season form 
as far as physical fitness goes. And un- 
til such a time as the Athletic Councils 
of every organization awaken to this 
fact, football will exact its toll of severe 
injuries each season. 
Professional players understand this 
all-important fact with the result that 
serious injuries are practically nil; 
Loyola University of Baltimore, Md., 
completed the most severe schedule in 
the history of the school without an in- 
jury. “I have not so much had to ban- 
dage an ankle,” said Coach Walter A. 
Comerford, commenting on the season 
just closed. Marine Corps, Army, Navy, 
and Coast Guard athletics, above all, 
keep a minimum of injuries; not be- 
cause of the rigid physical entrance re- 
quirements, but because the men in 
charge of the various types of sports, 
keep the players in almost perfect con- 
dition. And, as anyone who has followed 
service athletics knows, these games are 
played fast and hard. 
So, in summarizing the situation, we 
trust that the authorities in collegiate 
channels, will amend, not the rules, but 
the training methods so that their ath- 
letes will be in perfect condition. And 
at the same time, instead of trying to 
cut away the more spectacular phases 
of the game, we hope that Mr. G. A. P. 
(Great American Public) will realize the 
point at which to strike, and agitate for 
more time to be spent upon CONDITION. 


Bowling 
Spinning the Pins 


The “Hot handed” crew from the Ma- 
rine Barracks is setting a fast pace in 
taking nearly all the individual and team 
honors of the Marine Corps League. It 
looks as if it is going to be a repetition 
of last year’s runaway when the Bar- 
racks team copped the cup. 

High team set goes to the MB’s with 
1626. The Paymasters manage to hold 


HOCKEY TEAM THAT NEVER MET DEFEAT—SHANGHAI MARINES, 1913 


Left to right: Roith, Malone, Baker, Brunsworth, Browning, Lt. E. N. McClellan, 
Gorman, Johnson, Lt. S. P. Budd, Schlegelmilch. 
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their high score game of 568. Sergeant 
Dupris of the MB’s holds high individual 
set with 368, and Quartermaster Ser- 
geant Ellwanger displaced Corporal Mc- 
Elroy for high game when he shot a 
150 the other night. McElroy, however, 
has high strikes with 24, and high spares, 
92. In the individual averages, out of 
the five leaders, three are from the Ma- 
rine Barracks; McElroy, 109.19; Dupris, 
107.26; Ellwanger, 103.5; Ramsey of the 
Adjutants has 103.13, barely leading 
Prevost of the Quartermaster team who 
has 103.9. 

Standings of the teams to January 12: 


W. L. Pinfall Ave. 
Marine Barracks... 30 15 23231 .666 
Inspectors ...... 24 21 21365 .533 
Paymaster . 23 22 21989 .611 
Quartermaster .... 20 22 20580 .476 
Commandants .... 17 25 19955 .405 
Adjutants ...... . 18 27 210387 .400 


The Marine Barracks League shows 
little change in the standings. The num- 
ber of teams has been reduced by one; 
the Academic School being unable to find 
enough talent and losing what it did 
have through discharges. The Regis- 
trar’s team continues to show the way. 

Individual averages took a drop the 
past week. Only four men are averag- 
ing over a hundred pins per game. As is 
to be expected, these four men are also 
members of the “Big team.” There must 
be some magic in the special kind of shoe 
they use; the rest of us have to use regu- 
lation shoes because of reasons, mainly 
financial ones. Kapanke, McElroy, Ell- 
wanger and Dupris lead the maple maul- 
ers. Late returns give the following 
figures: 

W. L. Pinfall Ave. 


Registrar ........ 10 5 7036 .666 
Quartermaster .... 9 9 8608 .500 
Industrial ........ 7 11 8207 .388 


—Earland J. Lakin 


Baseball 

Mare Island 

During the season just closed, the 
Mare Island baseball team has compiled 
an enviable record. Playing a total of 
77 games with the best teams from Oak- 
land and San Franciscu, the team won 
59 of them for a percentage of .766. As 
anyone who has played Coast baseball 
knows, these teams include some of the 
State League and Minor League players 
in their line-ups. In face of this stern 
opposition the men deserve much credit 
for the brand of ball they played. 

First Lieutenant F. C. Biebush is Post 
Athletic Officer and Quartermaster Clerk 
W. E. Yaecker coached the team. The 
field captain was Corporal T. Holendale. 
Following the example set by Colonel 
Williams, the commanding officer, the 
entire post supported the team in every 
respect to the best of their ability. With 
this backing, is it any wonder that the 
boys played head’s up ball all season? 

The following is a summary of the 
individual records of the regulars: 


Player Pos. AB R H 
Sere p. 44 9 19 
Neumann ....... ef. 139 40 57 
1b. 251 61 100 
are 78 26 30 
Holendale ....... 2b. 180 47 69 
Langhridge ...... ¢. 137 33 52 
ef. 270 79 102 
Whymann ....... p. 91 21 32 
Kincheloe ....... cf. 89 26 31 
p. 41 6 14 
util. 194 40 65 
3b. 187 57 56 
p. 66 19 19 

1767 464 646 


At the close of season Dorris H. By- 
ram was signed by the St. Louis Browns 
for a pitching try-out; Pitcher LeBoyd 
White and Catcher Langhridge are to be 
given try-outs by the Missions; and 
“Red” Neumann is going to try to cavort 
in the outer pastures for the San Fran- 
cisco Seals. Despite the numerous in- 
dividual stars, team play came first with 
all and they worked as a unit. Although 
most of them have been transferred, a 
few remain at the base, and will carry 
on to the best of their ability —T. Holen- 
dale. 


Short on Sports 


For the old timers—remember the 
good old days when Jimmy Levey and 
Bobby Gotko were running wild in the 
same backfield...when Jesse Kid mowed 
‘em down on true Johnson style...and 
when Woods showed the West Coast 
footballers how it was done...speaking 
of Woods, we notice both he and Popple- 
man made the All-Mid-Atlantic team 
this season...Poppleman is perhaps the 
best back in the vicinity of Washington 
...a Marine coached team is the national 
champ, Tulane, coached by Captain 
Benny Bierman, USMCR. 

* * * 

With the moleskins and pigskins put 
in the moth balls for another year, our 
attention is called to basketball. Once 
again the Quantico Marines seem headed 
toward a great season. With Locke, 
giant center and guard, and Zeher, foot- 
ball star, caging the points, they have 
stepped along at a great rate, winning 
four and losing three games to date. 

* 

These circus giants had nothing on 
the basketeers in the Quantico-George 
Washington game; seven of the ten men 
on the floor were 6 feet 2 inches or over, 
in height. What a battle of behemouths! 

* 


A little farther south, the Norfolk Ma- 
rines gave the U. S. S. “Antares” a 
tough tussle before dropping the decision 
by a count of 53-37. The Gyrenes fell 
before a furious second half onslaught 
after leading by four points at the rest 
period. Lawson, center, led the Marines 
with 17 points. 

* * 

In the Far West, the San Diego Ma- 
rine Base, defending champions of the 
Naval Operating Base League, got a 
fine start by winning from the U. S. S. 
“Holland,” 32 to 21. Marine Aviation 
made it an all-Marine night by swamp- 
ing the Naval Fleet Base team, 27 to 14. 

* 

Sammy Braunstein, former Eastern 

interservice champ, who knocked the 
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2 3 4 TB. SH. SB. SO. BB. Ave. 
0 2 11 104 5 23 21 9 .410 
9 1 4 123 10 16 33 29 .398 
0 4 8 62 2 2 14 4 .385 
8 4 4 97 4 15 16 385 .383 
4 0 1 59 4 15 10 10 = .380 
5 3 12 159 7 19 40 23 .378 
42 3 4 1 3 6 5 .352 
1 25 13 .348 
010 2 0 10 1 
8 2 7 98 O 9 22 12 .335 
8 5 33 39 .299 
4 2 @ 0 21 11 .288 
7 25 66 971 38 108 255 192 .288 


dope for a row back in 1927 by winning 
the title at the Sesquicentennial, has just 
reenlisted and is stationed at the Navy 
Yard, Washington, D. C. Sammy has 
resumed his winning ways and has estab- 
lished himself in fistic circles. He re- 
cently beat Harry Grove at Alexandria 
and is now booked for a fight with Bus- 
ter Brown, who is ranked nationally. 
The local writers think that Sammy has 
a fine future and we know that the Corps 
hopes to see him get there. 
~ ~ x 


Speaking of Braunstein, how many of 
us remember his old buddy in China, 
“Buzz” McSweeny? These two lads 
took turns at fighting the main goes in 
Shanghai for many months. We were 
sorry to learn that “Buzz” has been 
dead for some time. He was killed in 
a mine disaster in Pennsylvania last 
year. 

* 

In response to our plea in the January 
issue for a mythical All-Marine football 
team, we received the following letter 
from P. W. Robbins, Athletic Office, 
San Diego, Calif.: 

Dear Sir: 

In your last edition of “The Leather- 
neck” you asked for help in picking a 
mythical All-Marine team; then gave us 
your choice. We footballers of the West 
Coast admit that you need help badly, 
so here goes: 


Ends—Glick, Ferrell. 
Tackles—Burger, Mace. 
Guards—Stuckwisch, Standley. 
Center—Sitton. 
Quarterback—Bauer. 
Halfbacks—Gotko, Zeher. 
Fullback—Neil. 


I will add that this committee is com- 
posed of men that have either played 
with or against every man that has been 
mentioned. Now see if you can pick 
this one apart, huh? 

“The Committee.” 

Contrary to the wish expressed in this 
letter, we are not going to pick it apart; 
we will leave that to our readers. So 
let’s have your opinions of Robbins’ 
team! 

* * * 

In the realm of fisticuffs, Marines are 
more than active now. Down in Nica- 
ragua, “Rusty” Tucker of the Marine 
Barracks, outpointed Joe Barbaree, U. 
S. S. “Stewart” battler, in four rounds 
at Dreamland Stadium, November 14th. 

In the place that Greely eulogized, Price 
of the Marine Corps Base, extended 
Kutcherousky, Naval Training Station 
champ, before being put to sleep at San 
Diego, Calif. 
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SEEDS OF GLORY 


(Continued from page 11) 


Lieutenant Contee immediately as- 
sumed command of the Marine detach- 
ment and the intensity of their fire 
prevented the British from boarding. 

Once more the “Constitution” fired a 
broadside and the blast blew the two 
ships apart. The foremast and the 
mainmast of the “Guerriere’”’ went by 
the board. Out of control, a rolling, 
helpless hulk, the British ship continued 
to battle. Every heavy trough of the 
sea rolled her from side to side, dipping 
her main deck under water. 

At last seeing the hopelessness of any 
longer fighting his ship, Captain Dacres 
fired a shot to leeward, symbolic of 
surrender. 

Captain Hull sent Lieutenant George 
C. Read to board the “Guerriere” and 
take possession. The ship was a wreck. 
Her sides were festooned with tangled 
rigging, the decks were soaked in blood. 
The shredded sails were scattered about. 
With each roll and pitch of the disabled 
frigate some of her heavy guns slid 
across the deck, crashing the timbers and 
battering the weakened sides to pieces. 

Mr. Read reported the sinking condi- 
tion of the “Guerriere” and Captain Hull 
immediately dispatched boats to transfer 
the crew to the “Constitution.” Realiz- 
ing the impossibility of getting the shat- 
tered hulk safely into port, Captain Hull 
decided to burn it. He turned to Captain 
Dacres. 

“I regret there is nothing for me to 
do but burn your ship,” he apologized. 
“Is there anything in it you would like 
to save?” 

“Yes,” answered the British captain, 
“my mother’s Bible, which I have car- 
ried with me for years.” 

An officer was sent at once to fetch 
the Bible, and that incident ripened an 
admiration into an actual friendship that 
was to last for years between the two 
captains. 

So ended the first major sea battle in 
the second war for independence. It 
proved that American seamanship and 
gunnery was not a thing to be despised. 
It was the adrenalin to revive the flut- 
tering heart of the new nation; an un- 
expected victory over the mistress of 
the seas. 

The “Constitution” had achieved a vic- 
tory and a reputation that will live long 
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in the annals of sea glories. And it was 
this engagement that earned for her the 
sobriquet “Old Ironsides.” Iron sides, 
true; but even the heart and soul of that 
frigate is strong as iron. 


AMBUSH 


By Robert Allan Treynor 
(Continued from page 13) 


sounding an alarm, and on that turn of 
fortune probably lay the success of the 
flyers’ plot. Together they managed 
to move the big plane out of the hangar. 
Climbing in hurriedly, Lieutenant Schnil 
cautiously called “Contact” and at the 
signal the sergeant pulled over the pro- 
pellor to set the Liberty’s twelve cylin- 
ders roaring to life. Again good fortune 
played into their hands. The engine 
caught quickly and throbbed with life, 
while the sentry was still far away try- 
ing to fathom the strange occurrence 
of the burning gasoline. At the sound 
of the starting motor he realized that 
someone had evaded him easily. As the 
plane moved across the field it rose and 
passed over his head, he turned and 
started back toward the hangar, certain 
that he had an awful job of explaining 
the whole incident. He cursed himself 
for a bone-head and a fool. 

As Lieutenant Schnil and Sergeant 
Orthis adjusted themselves in the plane’s 
seats and connected up the Gossport 
phones a faint streak of grey dawn be- 
gan to show in the east, over the dark 
forest. Soon daylight would be upon 
them and there was considerable flying 
to be done. Not content with the plane’s 
cruising speed, the lieutenant urged it 
to its best. They flashed over the in- 
terminable jungle growth at a hunderd 
and twenty-five miles an hour. They 
wanted to locate the Marine detail as 
soon as it got under way at day-break. 
Then, too, early there might be some 
chance of locating some of Mezitas’ 
scattered forces by their camp fires. 

As the plane droned over the endless 
forest beneath them, the sky lighted 
from lead grey to silver and salmon, 
then, in a burst of glory, the sun ap- 
peared over the tree tops, between moun- 
tain peaks. 

Straight ahead, to the east, the rugged 
form of El Chipote towered. Among its 
rocky fastnesses were concealed the 
Revolutionist General Mezitas and his 
officers and followers. There was the 
stronghold. Firmly established they 
were, with modern rifles and machine 
guns. It was rumored that they even 
had some light field pieces, such as could 
be moved about readily after the manner 
of bandit fighting. There among the 
rock fortress created by nature they 
would be able to resist the onpushing 
Marines. They knew the forests, and 
mountains, and trails, for the army of 
the Revolution consisted of renegade In- 
dians and outlaws for the most part, 
whose lives had been spent among the 
wild parts of their country. They were 
familiar with the bull cart roads and 
narrow trails, the rapids and shoals of 
the rushing streams. Easy it was for 
them to waylay a too-eager Marine pa- 
trol and inflict serious damage before 
the Americans could even locate them 
to retaliate. 


Twisting around the base of El Chipote 
and the neighboring mountains lay the 
muddy, rushing Coffee River. Somewhere 
along its length the Marine detachment 
was in flat boats, sweating and laboring 
against the treacherous rapids. Some- 
where along that same river, safely con- 
cealed, lay unnumbered bandits with 
rifles and machine guns to take tool of 
those whom they called “invaders.” Be- 
fore the birdmen in the stolen plane lay 
the task of locating their buddies and 
warning them of the danger, or the alter- 
native of locating the bandits and in- 
forming the Marines of their position 
and enable them to attack at somewhat 
more even odds. 

It was to be no simple thing. Once 
located there was still the task of pass- 
ing the information on to the ground 
troops. If a message were dropped it 
might easily be lost in the jungle or 
river and valuable time be lost in search- 
ing for it. If the plane were to fly low 
over their heads with the pilot and ob- 
server pointing in the direction of the 
bandits, it might only cause the Marines 
to rush the faster into the ambush. 
Something had to be done, and soon, but 
what? Now that they were near where 
they were needed both men were at a 
loss how to proceed. 

Around one side of El Chipote the 
Coffee River makes a long, gentle bend. 
For the space of a mile or two the muddy 
water flows swiftly but smoothly in a 
graceful are. The plane flying upstream, 
neared that portion of the river without 
sighting a living or moving object. The 
pilot circled over the lower slopes of the 
great mountain. 

Sergeant Orthis peered steadily over- 
side searching anxiously for some sign of 
life. Finally he was rewarded. Along 
a short stretch of bull-cart road which 
crossed a small clearing, a figure was 
running, apparently to gain cover of the 
trees. In an instant he had gained the 
shelter and was lost from sight, but to 
the keen eyes of the plane’s observer the 
man carried what appeared to be a rifle. 
The sergeant marked in his mind the 
point toward which the road semeed to 
lead. Near where it should intersect 
the river he noted that the trees over- 
hung the water quite low—an excellent 
natural cover for an ambush. At such a 
spot a large number of men might lie in 
readiness to waylay a river party until 
it was but a few feet away. 

Sergeant Orthis communicated his ob- 
servations to the lieutenant, and with an 
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easy sweep the plane dipped 
low and passed over the 
location. Nothing could be 
seen through the perfect nat- 
ural cover the trees afforded, 
nevertheless, both men felt a 
thrill as they realized that 
this must certainly be the 
place of concealment of the 
Mezitas forces. At best it 
was but a hunch, there was 
no further sign of life. The 
bandits were too wary to 
risk shooting at the plane, 
to do so would reveal 
their hiding place, if indeed, 
this was it. Finding nothing further of 
interest, Lieutenant Schnil cruised over 
the tree tops on both sides of the river 
and over the lower foothills of the moun- 
tain for a distance and gain circled to 
the south, then eastward down the river, 
still searching for signs of hostile 
natives or the Marines in boats. After a 
few minutes flying, pilot and observer 
were rewarded. 

From under the overhanging trees 
along the water’s edge moved the boats. 
They were just entering the stretch of 
smooth water. With enthusiasm the Ma- 
rines poled the flat-boats in the compar- 
ative cool of early morning. Over them 
the plane passed, both its occupants wav- 
ing. The khaki clad figures on the river 
waved a greeting in return. 

Afraid of revealing the position of the 
men to any bandits who might be watch- 
ing the actions of the plane, Lieutenant 
Schnil continued down stream, appar- 
ently still searching. Then made a wide 
circle upstream, passing the boat well 
out of sight. 

For a long moment Sergeant Orthis 
began thinking evil things. This was 
bad—whatever the Lieutenant was in- 
tending to do, he had passed over the 
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Marines, possibly assured 
them that all was well, when 
both airmen fully realized 
that the bandits must be 
quite close at hand if it 
really was their intention 
to ambush the Marines on 
the river. In the next mile 
the boats would be left and 
the party deploy into the 
jungle to search the moun- 
tain recesses for suspected 
bandits. Certainly, if the 
tale of an ambush was true 
then the bandits must be 
close at hand in the densest 
portion of river-bank jungle. 

Did the officer, knowing he was to be 
put out of the service in disgrace, intend 
to sacrifice so many men in a crazy 
desire for vengeance? It was a vicious 
thought to entertain, but it certainly ap- 
peared that way. 

Sergeant Orthis looked back to the 
river. He could clearly make out the 
boats with straining men, poling them 
against the steady current, moving so 
slowly it seemed, yet so rapidly to such 
certain disaster. 

Now the plane was passing over the 
suspected location of the Mezitas forces. 
Through the phones came the lieuten- 
ant’s voice: 

“Slip out of your flying suit and let 
me have it.” 

For a fraction of a second Sergeant 
Orthis hesitated, thinking of his suspi- 
cion of treachery on the part of the 
pilot, then of the unusual order, wonder- 
ing if he, too, would share in the sacri- 
fice. Good soldier that he was, though, 
he complied. It was close quarters but 
by opening his safety belt and squirming 
out of his parachute harness, he managed 
to get the heavy suit off and handed it, 
rolled in a ball, forward to the pilot. In 
a moment came a second order: 

“Make sure your safety belt is secure 
and watch yourself! We are going to 
do some fancy flying!” 

Sergeant Orthis gazed at the top of 
the lieutenant’s helmet in front of him. 
He wondered what sort of crazy man he 
was up a mile in the air with. Either 
the hopeless heat of the Nicaraguan jun- 
gles or the impending disgrace, or both, 
must have unbalanced the pilot’s mind. 
As he pondered, the lieutenant turned 
and grinned at him. He had done just 
that—in almost the same way—before, 
when the two of them had surprised and 
ground-straffed and finally scattered a 
small force of Mezitas’ men on a partly 
cleared hillside. Again the friendly grin 
had come after a neatly placed, home- 
made bomb had splintered and demol- 
ished a bamboo-and-mud meeting house 
in a village and sent a dozen-odd bandits 
wounded and distressed scurrying into 
the friendly jungle to hide. 

Now the grin came again. This time 
there seemed to be a different quality not 
to be defined in it. It was friendly, but 
there was no note of joy—only a sort 
of grimness. Then it happened. 

On the bank of the Coffee River, some- 
what ahead of the main body of Marines, 
another small group of Leathernecks 
crept almost noiselessly along, eyes alert 
for hostile natives. The going was ter- 
rible. They envied their buddies in the 
flat-boats. Cutting and slashing their 
way with as little commotion as_ pos- 
sible, through the trackless tangle of 
jungle growth; past vines festooned 
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from tree to tree; among. thorny 
branches that tore clothing and left 
great red streaks on tortured flesh; 
through muck and mire often knee deep, 
sometimes waist deep; stumbling blindly 
over hidden tree roots, the advance guard 
came upon the semblance of a road 
Cautiously they followed it to the edge 
of a clearing. It was the same clearing 
across which the plane’s occupants had 
seen the scurrying figure pass but a short 
time before. Stopping for a brief mo- 
ment of respite from the punishment of 
jungle progress, they fell silent. They 
heard the De Haviland high overhead. 
Through the opening overhead they 
caught sight of the familiar plane. 

_ Fascinated, the group of weary Ma- 
rines watched the plane gleaming in the 
early morning sunlight as it roared past 
the rugged peak of El Chipote—five 
thousand feet above the river. Hazy 
mist-clouds concealed it from sight for 
an instant, then it rushed into view again 
Almost over the river it seemed to falter. 
The nose dipped a little. The steady 
drone of the motor had stopped, it came 
in broken coughs. The pilot seemed in 
distress. Again and again the nose 
pointed earthward only to rise again as 
the motor caught and gave momentary 
life. It belched a streaming cloud of 
smoke roared with life, climbing 
© regain altitude lost whi 
t while the motor 

For a moment the plane had been like 
a bird flying with a wounded wing; now 
it sped on—healed and strong. 

Not for long was the plane a living 
thing. The engine died again. The 
watchers sensed that something was 
amiss. The pilot appeared to have lost 
his head. The nose pointed up. For 
an instant the plane seemed poised— 
supported by invisible threads. Then re- 
versing the position, headed for earth in 
a tail spin. Out of control. Nose 
down, the tail moving in a spiral; a 
wounded bird now, it rushed earthward. 
Every wire, every strut screamed its 
protest in the wind. 

_ For an instant the plane’s engine en- 
joyed a spurt of life. Roared. The 
watchers sensed the battle between pilot 
and destruction-bent plane. They could 
all but see him with terriffic effort gain 
control, level off, only to fall off into 
another spin when the engine sputtered 
and stopped. The nose as its axis, the 
tail spiraled around. The plane, help- 
less, screamed, rushing toward the earth. 
It was like a great, noisy dragonfly of 
silver and salmon in the morning sun- 
light, stricken high in air, now about to 
dash its remaining life spark out on the 
earth. 

Once more the big Liberty engine 
burst into a rhythmic throb. The scream- 
ing of wind in wires died down and was 
lost in the satisfying roar of the motor. 
The plane righted itself once more. 

Eager, anxious eyes watched it as it 
leveled off, circled back in the direction 
from whence it came—a wounded thing 
seeking the shelter of the nest it knew 
as home. The party of Marines in the 
jungle clearing sighed with relief as the 
plane climbed a little and headed toward 
home. 

Suddenly, while everything seemed to 
be running smoothly once more, the en- 
gine ceased its contented purring. There 
was a cough or two, then an ominous 
silence. The plane seemed to fall side- 
ways, first to right, then to left—like 
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an autumn leaf on a calm day. No longer 
did the engine enjoy even a spell of life. 
the plane faltered. Dived. Nose down, 
straight for the river it sped. The tail 
began twisting in that determined spiral. 

When there was barely a thousand feet 
between him and the muddy, rushing 
river or the towering tree tops, the pilot 
coaxed enough life from the engine to 
come on a level. His head appeared over 
the side. He stood up, gestured wildly 
and disappeared from sight. Quickly 
he appeared again. He seemed to leap 
from the destruction-bent plane. Like 
a bullet he sped earthward; behind him 
trailed a white streamer—his ‘chute. 
Then it opened, his speed slackened and 
the silken mushroom drifted lazily down, 
its load swinging pendulum-like beneath, 
toward the tree-tops, across the river 
from El Chipote. 

Above the slowly descending parachute 
the plane acted strangely. As though 
glad to be rid of its burden it glided 
smoothly for an instant, trying to main- 
tain life. It slowly turned, engine silent, 
floating easily for a helpless thing. Then 
it flattened, poised, slipped to one side, 
and headed down with a determined dive. 

With a wild, exultant cheer, two hun- 
dred red-banded hats were waved from 
under the concealing trees at the water’s 
edge. Boat after boat loaded with brown 
men put out from the shore. Eager 
brown hands poled lustily, moving the 
boats across the river. Brown faces 
turned upward happily, watching the 
slowly descending parachute and crazy 
acting plane. The brown men were in- 
tent on making a capture. A live pilot. 
A plane—damaged to be sure, but pos- 
sibly with a usable machine gun and 
ammunition. 

While the boats were poling across the 
muddy current of the rushing stream, 
the plane burst into life. Headed toward 
the boats in a power dive. Bullet-like, 
its engines roaring mightily, the plane 
swooped toward them. 

Too late they sensed the ruse! 

A deadly hail of bullets poured into 
the boats. The two machine guns, firing 
through the propellor, sent a double 
stream of deadly accurate fire as the 
pilot headed the big plane directly upon 
them. There was no escape. The flat- 
boats farthest down stream felt the first 
fury of the onslaught. The brown men 
were screaming in terror and panic. The 
boats farther upstream felt a full portion 
of the attackers’ fire as the plane nosed 
up slightly, then down, raking the shal- 
low craft from end to end. Still the 
plane came. The hail of bullets con- 
tinued. Standing men fell like stalks of 
grain before the scythe of a reaper. 

Almost upon them, the roar of the 
motor and the racket of the guns deaf- 
ening them to their own screams of ter- 
ror, the plane swooped over, wheels and 
landing gear knocking men standing in 
the boats into the rushing water, stunned 
and bewildered, the whole party de- 
moralized. 

Farthest upstream was the largest 
boat of the flotilla, filled with brown 
men. Its red flag with black border 
whipping proudly in the breeze. Some- 
how it had escaped almost unscathed. 
Its occupants poled frantic: lly to reach 
the shelter of the trees at the bank to 
screen them from the plane’s attack. 

Flying level and even beginning to 
climb a little, the pilot’s forward guns, 
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synchronized to fire through the propeller, 
were useless. Now a second figure ap- 
peared in the rear cockpit of the plane. 
The brown men fully realized now that 
it was not a man, but a dummy, which 
floated down over the tree tops, 
beneath the parachute. 

From the plane now the ob- 
server was operating the sin- 
gle rear gun, firing into the 
shambles in the river, spraying 
bullets where the forward guns 
had failed to hit. 

Passing over the largest 
boat, he hurled an object at it. 
A bomb. It missed its mark, 
striking in the water to one 
side, but near enough to spread 
further panic. Frantically the 
brown men leaped into the 
water toward shore to escape. 
A geyser of muddy water rose. 
Splintered boards that had been boat, 
grotesque figures with arms and legs out- 
flung that were men, all went hurtling 
high into the air, settling back in a seeth- 
ing smother of muddy spume, wreckage 
and quivering flesh. 

The two nearest boats were over- 

turned, spilling their remaining cargo 
among the struggling humanity in the 
muddy water. Some fought feebly to 
gain the shore, others had no further 
interest in the fray. 
_ Climbing his plane above the tree tops, 
its motor purring smoothly, the pilot 
turned and circled back over the water 
soaked shambles that had been a proud 
army of bandits—Revolutionists. 

Still within range, some of the more 
valiant of the brown men fired their 
rifles at the plane. Taking courage, 
others who were not scrambling in the 
stream or had not lost their rifles in the 
confusion, were trying a desultory re- 
turn fire. The plane was almost helpless 
now. The Marlin guns, operated by the 
pilot, aimed as the plane aimed, were 
useless. The single gun in the after 
cockpit was ineffectual. With the forces 
scattered bombing was almost useless. 

Having a little altitude the pilot dived 
and fired a few bursts into some of the 
scattered groups, raking them unmerci- 
fully. A few stood their ground and 
fired point blank at the onrushing plane. 
Others lost interest entirely, wilting be- 
fore the withering fire. Those who were 
able, waded or clambered to the shelter 
of the jungle growth along the water’s 
edge to hide. 

Looking back, the observer sighted the 
Marine boats nosing around the bend of 
the river, every pole straining by eager 
Leathernecks. The pilot saw them too, 
and circled back. 

Searcely twenty feet above the water 
the De Haviland roared, both men wav- 
ing and pointing upstream. Below them 
in the boats the Marines waved and 
shouted. They had seen the plane’s crazy 
behavior as well as the parachute with 


Forty-seven 


the dummy. They had been fooled, too, 
and had tried to hurry in order to be of 
assistance. They were sure the plane 
was going to crash. Then they had seen 
it straighten out and go into the dive 
when the firing began. Quickly 
they realized that the plane’s 
occupants were engaged in 
“straffing” an enemy detail of 
some sort. 

One or two Marines, instead 
of waving, pointed at some- 
thing on the plane. Lieutenant 
Schnil and Sergeant Orthis 
both saw the gesture and 
turned to see what was meant. 
The first glance was enough to 
sicken both airmen. Several 
small ragged holes showed 
where the bullets had passed 
through the wing covering, but 
worse than that they saw that 
one strut had been hit and was splin- 
tered and broken. There was no place to 
make a landing to effect repairs for 
miles. Nothing but rushing water and 
endless forests or hopeless rock piles of 
mountain sides. 

Slowly, carefully, lest he put too much 
strain on the weakened strut, Lieutenant 
Schnil nursed the plane along. Both oc- 
cupants momentarily expected the piece 
to give way. It would mean a crash 
landing in unfriendly territory. The 
plane would be useless—a washout—if 
indeed, both flyers were not killed 
instantly. 

Between concern for their safety and 
thinking of his unloyal thoughts of his 
officer and friend, the trip home seemed 
hours long to Sergeant Orthis. It seemed 
ages before they once more sighted the 
home landing field with the toy hangar 
and miniature buildings around the sun- 
drenched patio. 

Not until they were going into an easy 
glide before landing did either man think 
again of what would occur upon their 
return. There would be the Command- 
ing Officer, stern and glowering, and the 
Courts Martial for Lieutenant Schnil and 
doubtless one for Sergeant Orthis as 
well for his part in the affair. 

Trying to land the plane as carefully 
as possible, Lieutenant Schnil caught 
sight of the stocky figure of the “Old 
Man” walking out of the hangar. For 
an instant the pilot’s mind diverted from 
the task at hand. It was plenty. He 
was dropping too fast. He had cut off 
the engine to glide onto the field. At 
sight of the Commanding Officer he had 
forgotten to momentarily “give her the 
gun” to clear the cylinders of gasoline. 
Too late he realized his mistake. He 
tried. The motor sputtered. Choked. 
Failed. 

Crash! The landing gear met the 
earth. A wheel crumpled, throwing the 
plane to one side—the weakened strut 
snapped. Plane and occupants were 
smothered in a cloud of choking dust 
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Lt.-Col. Neville, Col. Lejeune and Maj. Butler at Vera Cruz—1914 


and splintered plane. Neither was hurt. 
They had seen it coming in time. Al- 
most together they clambored out of the 
wreckage to survey the ruins. When the 
dust cleared it revealed the plane on its 
side, landing gear twisted, upper and 
lower left wings a tangled mess. 

“H-u-r-rrmph! A nice way to land a 
plane!” 

The flyers startled, turned. There be- 
side them stood the “Old Man” scowling 
at the ruined plane. They glanced 
quickly at one another, fearing the 
storm that was to break. Not until then 
did they realize that neither had clothing 
on, only undershirts and trunks. They 
had not worn uniforms under the flying 
suits and those suits, one inside the 
other, together with a few wrenches for 
added weight, had constituted the dummy 
for the fake parachute stunt. 

“Well?” thundered the stern voice of 
the Commanding Officer. He faced them 
questioningly. 

“Y-Yes sir.” Faltered the lieutenant. 

“Well, did you warn the detail on the 
river of their danger?” demanded the 
Commanding Officer sternly. 

“Yes, sir,—No, sir, You see,—” began 
Lieutenant Schnil uncertainly. 

“Yes? No?” sputtered the Command- 
ing Officer thunderingly. “Do you mean 
that you took the last plane that’s worth 
a darn, and wrecked it, and then did not 
warn those men that—that—” 

“You see, sir,” interrupted the ser- 
geant in a most unmilitary manner. 
“The lieutenant did not need to warn 
them. They saw what happened for 
themselves. The lieutenant almost 
cleaned out that whole Spic army all by 
himself, and right before the eyes of the 
river detail, too. In another half hour 
they would all have been slaughtered 
but the lieutenant enticed the bandits 
out of hiding by acting as though the 
plane was in distress and falling, then 
he sailed in and just naturally ruined 
Mezitas’ whole da—, I mean darned 
outfit.” 

“So that’s how it is, eh?...Yes, I see 
plenty of bullet holes in the plane.” The 
Commanding Officer seemed calmed now, 


but still stern, he turned again on the 
younger officer: 

“But Lieutenant, why did you have to 
wreck the plane in making a simple 
landing here?” 

“I guess I was nervous, sir.” Meekly 
replied the pilot. 

“Nervous? About what?” 

“About the Court Martial, and about 
stealing the plane, and outwitting the 
sentry, and all that, sir.” 

“Oh, I see.” The Commanding Officer 
was using a gentler tone now and went 
on, “Perhaps it isn’t exactly military, 
but let me tell you two something, and 
I'll break both of you as sure as you 
are standing here if you ever breathe a 
word of it to a soul.” 

“I overheard you two talking in the 
patio last night, and I stayed in the 
hangar all night. I personally checked 
the gas and oil and guns of the plane 
with a flashlight between rounds of the 
sentry. I wanted you to do as you did 
and if you had disappointed me I'd have 
shipped both of you out of my outfit the 
first chance I had!” 

“Say!” Gasped Lieutenant Schnil in 
astonishment. 

“Say NOTHING! Keep quiet, both of 
you!” replied the Commanding officer 
quickly. He gave each man’s hand a 
firm shake as he talked. 

“Just forget that Court Martial. 
There won’t be any...We Leathernecks 


” 


have to stick together! 


OLD TIMERS 


(Continued from page 27) 


tle they learned that Major Smedley D. 
Butler had suddenly appeared in Vera 
Cruz—as if by magic with 250 Marines 
under Mexican fire, and were proceeding 
to act as shock troops. 

On the morning of April 15, 1914, the 
First Advance Base Regiment landed 
quickly on the heels of this information. 
The crew of an English Warship gave 
them three cheers. Captain Logan Fe- 
land ordered his Company—“With ball 
cartridges—LOAD—A state of war ex- 
ists—use your own discretion—Squads 
right, march!” 
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It was quite evident that Major Butler 
had landed. Here and there lay a corpse, 
and as the Regiment arrived alongside of 
the Terminal Building there was further 
proof. The agonized groans of hundreds 
of wounded Mexicans within could be 
heard. A pretty stiff defense was en- 
countered at the Custom House. Butler 
had rushed through the town, and on out 
into the hills, nothing but orders could 
stop him. As the Regiment swung into 
Independencia Square under sniping gun 
fire, a group of unarmed newspaper re- 
porters with press ribbons on their left 
sleeves were strolling about as though 
it were a movie or a Coney Island board- 
walk affair with its shooting noises on 
one side, and the roars of the Atlantic’s 
waves on the other. Buzzards hovered 
about high up in the air awaiting their 
human prey. 

Major Duniap’s first order confined the 
reporters’ activities to restricted safety 
zone. His second relieved the Battalion 
of their knapsacks. The city’s telegraph 
and communication facilities, railroad de- 
pot and rolling stock were captured by 
the men under command of Naval Cap- 
tain W. R. Rush. Mexican General Gon- 
zales had suddenly evacuated with his 
army, leaving a group of soldiers at 
strategic points to cover his retreat. The 
latter displayed astonishing bravery in 
combats, and circulated a rumor through- 
out the city that the Americans would 
maltreat all the women, and children, 
slaughter, rob, pillage for plunder. This 
caused stubborn resistance every inch of 
the way for about 48 hours. Every spot 
in Vera Cruz had to be scoured for arms 
and ammunition, and when captured in- 
variably proved to be of Mexican, Span- 
ish, German and American make. 

Some Mexicans in a last vain effort 
would dip cloths in the blood of a 
wounded man, bandage themselves, par- 
tially cover their bodies enough to en- 
able them to conceal their weapons and 
pretend to be dead, or seriously hurt, 
while they defended the town. Others 
would stand in the center of an outside 
room, and snipe through. an open win- 
dow. On one of these occasions one 
sniper caused a Marine officer to detail 
the nearest Marine, a young lad, to dis- 
arm him. Another Marine happened to 
be impressed with the gigantic size of 
the sniper’s shadow; his name was Cala- 
han, and he could lift mine anchors with 
ease. Calahan placed a fatherly hand 
on the young Marine’s chest, and said: 
“T’ll go in and attend to him. Please 
don’t send the bye, Captain,” and that 
sniper received the special attention of 
Private Calahan’s two exceedingly strong 
hands. 

A couple of U. S. battleships lying in 
the harbor, kept firing at long range 
over the heads of the First Advance Base 
Regiment. The enemy’s gunfire poured 
like the raindrops of a heavy tropical 
Cuban shower in the rainy season at one 
stage of the siege, but subsided after 
Captain Bearss’ Company charged the 
stronghold, killed some, and captured the 
others on a fortified roof. Chivalrous 
Major Dunlap’s eyes fairly danced with 
approval, unaware of the _ idealizing 
glances of his men adoringly trained on 
him. At the expiration of three days 
thousands of Mexican prisoners had been 
taken, and the city’s defenders disarmed. 
Business was resumed in various Mex- 
ican enterprises. Marine outposts, pa- 
trols established, and a guard placed on 
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an outlying water works that was con- 
trolling the source of the city’s supply. 

One day a Mexican soldier under a 
flag of truce approached the Marine 
Officer in charge of the water works, and 
said: “My Commandantee has much big- 
ger force than you, and wants you to 
surrender.” “What for?” inquired the 
Marine Officer. “Because my Com- 
mandantee is going to poison the water 
works, and you had better surrender. 
He give you that chance.” “You tell 
your Commandantee to go to hell!” re- 
plied the Marine Officer. The Mexican 
muttered “very foolish,” shrugged his 
shoulders, whirled his horse about, and 
galloped away. The Marine Officer pre- 
pared to stand pat, and told one of his 
men to signal into the town for rein- 
forcements. The First 


THE IEATHERNECK 


25th Marines Prepare for Big Year 


By Lieutenant Owen E. Jensen, USMCR, 
West Coast Reserve Representative 


ECRUITING for the First Battalion, 


25th Marine Reserves, has con- 
tinued unabated during the autumn 
months. Company “A”, Los Angeles, 


is almost recruited to full strength, lack- 
ing but three men. Company “B,” Pasa- 
dena, has twenty-two enlisted and before 
the holidays have passed, will have 
reached the half-way mark of thirty 
men. Company “C”, the latest company 
to organize, has twelve men enlisted and 
plans under way which will no doubt 

bring that company well 


Advance Base Regiment 
responded. They deployed 
and arrived on time to 
back up the Marine Offi- 
cer. The Second Battalion 
charged, and got the 
enemy on the run, and 
pursued firing rapidly. 
This incident won the 
confidence of the resi- 
dents of Vera Cruz, and 
very little trouble was 
experienced after that 
affair. 

A new political faction 
known as the Carranzists 
entered the election cam- 
paign which lasted sev- 
eral months, with the re- 
sult that a man named 
Carranza won the Presi- 
tential vote, and was 
recognized by the other 


on the way to full au- 
thorized strength within 
the next few months. 

Company “D”, Ma- 
chine Gun Company in 
Los Angeles, has fifteen 
men on the rolls and 
under the able leadership 
of Lieutenant Ball, com- 
manding officer, will no 
doubt recruit its allotted 
strength before Spring 
is past. 

The enlisted men of 
Company “A” have or- 
ganized a club which is 
known as the Los An- 
geles Leathernecks. Gun- 
nery Sergeant Sherman 
is the commander. Other 
leaders in the group are 
Sergeant Adrean and 
Corporal Stabler. 


powers of the world. 

Mexican money disappeared into the 
new governments cofmaterial, and Amer- 
ican tobacco became very scarce. At 
this juncture U. S. President Woodrow 
Wilson ordered the American forces to 
stop their advancement, and to cease 
firing, unless fired upon, and also forbid 
all American officers to discuss military 
affairs in public. 

Europe was at war too. An affair 
that had its inception in Germany was 
spreading like wildfire, and threatening 
to affect the nations of the entire world. 
Several months later the U. S. forces 
evacuated Mexico, and were en route 
for the good old U. S. A. minus a number 
of old buddies. The affairs incidental to 
the capture of Vera Cruz, unfortunately 
had not been accomplished without loss 
of American lives. 


RESERVE NEWS 


(Continued from page 36) 


we could get out some teams that would 
make it very interesting for any op- 
ponents they played. We have some 
All-American players, college players, 
and a lot of men playing on independent 


teams in and around Washington. How 
about those interested getting their 
heads together and see if something 


can’t be hatched up so that the Sixth 
Brigade can get out a team that will 
bring cups as well as honors to the 
Brigade. A lot of work and some of 
“long green” will be very necessary. 
Also a suitable place to practice. Can’t 
we put this over? 


Company “A” has or- 
ganized a flying squadron of recruiters 
under the chairmanship of Acting Ser- 
geant McQuilling. Every member of 
the company is a member of a recruit- 
ing team. Each team consists of three 
men and a captain. With this kind of 
support from the members of the com- 
pany, Captain John J. Flynn, USMCR, 
company commander, is confident that 
the high type of men recruited in 
the company so far will be well 
matched by the new members brought 
in under the colors of the “flying 
squadron”, inasmuch as only carefully 
selected men are being permitted to join. 
Second Lieutenant Owen E. Jensen, 
USMCR, is supervising the activities of 
the recruiting committee. 

First Sergeant Chester Salazar, Gun- 
nery Sergeant Bennie Dale and Sergeant 
Robinson meanwhile are bending their 
activities toward the administration, 
training, and drill of the company under 
the guidance of Captain Flynn and 
Lieutenant Jensen. Military progress of 
the company is not permitted to slacken 
during recruiting activities. 

Through the courtesy of the Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Company, a trip in the 
Goodyear blimp “Volunteer” will be 
awarded the man who secures the most 
number of accepted enlistments. Other 
prizes are planned. 

The total strength of the 1st Battalion, 
25th Marine Reserves, on 30 November, 
1932, was 7 officers and 106 men. Total 
strength of the 2nd Battalion was 3 offi- 
cers and 75 men, making a grand total 
of the 25th Marine Reserves 10 officers 
and 181 enlisted men. 

The total strength authorized for the 


Forty-nine 


25th Marine Reserves is 317, distributed 
as follows: 


Ist Battalion (Los Angeles) 


60 
60 
60 
2nd Battalion (San Francisco) 
28 

Zettel BM. 317 


With the present strength actually at 
181 enlisted men, it will be seen that 
the regiment is 57 per cent recruited. 


Angels Hold Ball 


Planned on short notice but with in- 
creased enthusiasm, the military ball 
sponsored by the Los Angeles Leather- 
necks, composed of members of Com- 
pany “A”, lst Battalion, 25th Marine 
Reserves, came to a brilliant conclusion 
on Wednesday evening, December 16. 

The ball was held in the famous Casa 
de Rosas on Adams Boulevard. The 
chairman of the committee on arrange- 
ments was Gunnery Sergeant Sherman, 
commander of the Leathernecks. Each 
member of the company assisted in mak- 
ing the affair an outstanding event in 
the budding history of the First Bat- 
talion of the “25th”. 

The wives and sweethearts of mem- 
bers of the company were a beautiful 
symphony in colors against a background 
of Marine blues. A hundred and fifty 
couples comfortably filled the autdi- 
torium of the Casa de Rosas which is 
of more intimate, club-like proportions. 
A blazing log fire in the open hearth 
made the friendly atmosphere even more 
cozy. This was the first time that most 
of the members and their wives and 
sweethearts had met social, since the 
formation of the battalion. 

A goodly number of members of Com- 
pany “B” from Pasadena were in evi- 
dence, led by Lieutenant Jensen. Pasa- 
dena plans to hold a similar event in 
January. 

The excellent music and the good com- 
radeship made the evening glide away 
all too soon, and in the trite saying, “un- 
til the wee sma’ hours of the morning 
everyone had an enormously good time,” 
we merely echo the prevailing opinion 
of both guests and hosts. 


Mayor Presents Guidon 


The city hall steps of the Civic Cen- 
ter of San Francisco was the scene of 
an impressive ceremony when Company 
“E” of the 2nd Battalion of the 25th 
Marines, was presented with a silk com- 
pany guidon by Mayor Angelo Rossi of 
San Francisco. The speech of presenta- 
tion was made by Supervisor Frank 
Hayes, representing the mayor. 
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Fifty 


A 28-piece regimental band for the 
25th Marines has been authorized to be 
enlisted in San Francisco. Although the 
other half of the regiment is in Southern 
California, no doubt some way will be 
found to provide martial music for the 
First Battalion. 

Captain Frederick M. Bock, Jr., Com- 
manding Officer of the Second Battalion, 
invites all reserve officers to visit the 
Battalion at its Armory, 1160 Eddy St., 
on Monday nights from eight o’clock 
until ten, when drills are held. Other 
officers of this battalion are First Lieu- 
tenant Charles C. Bradley and Second 
Lieutenant Phillip H. Crimmins. 


“Fighting 25th” 


A former Marine and former Marine 
Corps Reserve officer, Ernest F. Bishop, 
now a bailiff in the superior court of 
Judge Joseph P. Sproul, Captain, 
USMCR, has written the words to a stir- 
ring march dedicated to the 25th Marines 
Reserves, called the “Fighting 25th”. 
The music was composed by Carl Ooud 
and the blue print of the song has been 
forwarded to Captain Taylor Branson, 
leader of the United States Marine Band, 
Washington, D. C., for comment and pos- 
sible adoption as a part of the reper- 
toire. If suitable for band purposes and 
after arrangement as such, it is hoped 
that Captain Branson will utilize the 
song in one of the national broadcasts of 
the Marine Band so that members of 
the 25th Marine Reserves can hear it 
played. 


Judicial Captain 


The appointment of Superior Court 
Judge Joseph P. Sproul as Captain, U. 
S. Marine Corps Reserve, was hailed with 
enthusiasm by members of the First Bat- 
talion, 25th Marine Reserves, to which 
unit Captain Sproul has been assigned. 

Captain Sproul has been a friend of 
the Marine Corps and the Marine Corps 
Reserve for a long time and has dis- 
played a sincere and keen interest in 
the problems of the reserve. He has a 
high sense of the importance of or- 
ganized reserves in the national defense 
program of this country and no doubt 
will prove a valuable officer to the Bat- 
talion, the 25th Regiment and the Marine 
Corps Reserve. His active participation 
in battalion and reserve activities speak 
volumes for the honor which has been 
conferred upon him. 


M.-G.-M. Plan Picture 


Following the smashing success of 
Lawrence Tibbett’s “Cuban Love Song”, 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer has plans under 
way for the production of a new Marine 
picture entirely different from any here- 
tofore attempted. 

The picture is reported to star Bill 
Haines who scored with Lon Chaney 
in “Tell It to the Marines.” 


THE IEATHERNECK 


From the Shores of 
Fifty-second Street 


Company A, Ist Battalion of the 19th 
sounding off again! 

Ushering out the old year in a blaze 
of merriment, this outfit held a party 
and dance on the evening of December 
28th at the Armory. From the shadows 
of New York’s Harlem, an eight-piece 
orchestra was engaged to blatantly rend 
the air with jungle rhythm. After the 
sepia gentlemen had emitted their first 
“Hotchacha,” the terpsichorean deck had 
to be relined with asbestos. Those who 
preferred more conservative melodies 
swayed to the music issuing from the 
radio in the Company Room. It was here 
that the very refreshing refreshments 
were served and the decorated Christmas 
trees rendered the necessary warmth to 
the girls who wore those gowns cut like 
the Navy’s Budget. 

At six bells everyone joined in a jolly 
procession eloquently termed a Grand 
March. The participants were given 
numbers some of which proved to be the 
lucky ones for the gold-piece raffles. Im- 
mediately following this, the Marines 
and guests assembled in the Company 
Room to breathlessly await the arrival of 
old Santa Claus. 

Close to the bewitching hour of mid- 
night, all was silent for a short time 
then—old Kriss Kringle made his bulky 
appearance amid cheers—and a few 
Bronx ones, we suspect. The bearded 
gentleman (impersonated by our heftiest 
sejente) placed his heavy sea bag on the 
deck and gruffly announced that he had 
brought some wonderful gifts to his 
leatherneck children at Fifty-second 
Street. He began calling off the names 
and each recipient was made display for 
the edification of the vast audience, his 
gift. “Question-Mark” Simon was the 
proud receiver of a highly tinted roll of 
head-pulp; “Irish” McGee was given a 
drum—for something different to hit— 
the gunnie was gifted with a bugle to 
better his incessant blowing; while “Sea- 
Faring” Cafferty was blown down with a 
—well, let it go. Through the exercise 
of discretion, none of the ladies received 
any of the laugh-provoking trinkets. 

Everyone had a great time and all 
joined in spiritedly singing the Marine 
Hymn—a grand finale to a grand 
evening. 

For obtaining three or more recruits 
during the year 1931, the following men 
were awarded the State Militia Recruit- 
ing Medals: Sergeant Wm H. Wood, 
Sergeant Wm. McK. Fleming, Corporal 
August Simon, Private First Class Ar- 
thus J. McGee and Private Francis P. 
McCormack. 

Another State award bestowed upon 
men who attained perfect attendance at 
drills, camp, ceremonies, etc., during 
1931 called the 100 per cent Duty Medal, 
were given to the following: First Ser- 
geant Jas. M. Stenhouse, Gunnery Ser- 
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geant Ramon M. Lopez, Sergeant John 
F. Cafferty, Sergeant Wm. McK. Flem- 
ing, Corporal Jas. J. Costello, Private 
First Class John D. O’Geary, Private 
First Class Robert A. Terry, Private 
First Class Arthur J. McGee, Private 
Nelson D. Terry. 

Among the things you might deem in- 
teresting are the following: The Marine 
Corps League now conducts a regular 
radio programme over WNYC, (New 
York Detachment No. 1), in which Cor- 
poral A. Simon of this company acts as 
music...Prior to the World War, a sec- 
ond lieutenant did not wear any shoul- 
der bar...The cover design of HOOEY 
for February...The uniforms in the 
flicker, “The Suicide Fleet” were not 
authentic...Most patriotic of America’s 
anti-pacifists is Percy Crosby, the car- 
toonist creator of “Skippy.” He often 
permits his religion of Preparedness to 
enter into his entertaining cartoons. ..In 
the Civil War, the 8th Wisconsin In- 
fantry had, for its official mascot, an 
eagle called, “Old Abe.” A special perch 
was constructed for him and a soldier 
assigned to the duty of carrying the 
winged one into battles. “Old Abe’s” 
piercing screams and screeches at the 
sight of a Confederate served as an in- 
spiration to the Union troops. He was 
wounded twice....Charles Ruggles, the 
cinema actor, went on the stage against 
his father’s wishes. Father and son did 
not speak as a result until some time 
later when the former applauded the 
latter’s melodramatic performance on 
the stage as a U. S. Marine....A Dutch 
word meaning “Soldiers Tent Exhibi- 
tion” contains twenty-nine letters and a 
German word meaning, “Tank” has 
thirty-five letters. However, we'll give 
the compositor a break and not record 
them here...So long, mates! 

—William McK. Fleming. 


MEDALS OF HONOR 


(Continued from page 14) 


come in handy when the war would be 
over. When he came back he did a good 
business until the Federals gave him a 
rap. After his stretch in Atlanta, he was 
a sick man. Doctor said T. B. and I 
wanted him to quit and go on a farm 
where he could get fresh air and sun- 
shine. But he wouldn’t listen. Said he 
knew he wouldn’t last long and didn’t 
want his family living on charity after- 
wards. But the crowds got tougher and 
the grafting politicians took more and 
more of the profits; so, we were up 
against it when he died. I didn’t know 
where to turn for help. Then Mr. Welch 
came and told me he owed it to my man 
to take care of us. I accepted because 
he was so decent and fine about it. He 
paid all the bills and always brought 
something for the children. When I'd 
try to thank him, he’d say, ‘Forget it! 
I owe it to him.’ 

“And then—I saw his picture in the 
paper, and read that he was decorated 
for getting my man, and everything went 
black . . . I staggered to the phone; 
called him; told him—Mother of God, 
forgive me!—I told him he was a rat; 
said he had no honor; told him I wished 
he were in Hell . . . And all he said was, 
‘I am in Hell, Louise; forgive me!’ And 
then I was sorry . . . When the twins 
came home from school they asked me 
if ‘Uncle Art’ would come that night. I 
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couldn’t face them . . . Couldn’t tell them 
... and the night was awful. 

“The next day I read of his death... 
And now you tell me that we are to get 
his insurance. What does it all mean?” 

Later, I again called at the Whitney 
residence. Mrs. Whitney, who had been 
visiting relatives in western Canada 
when Welch had died, was at home. She 
knew as little about the man as her hus- 
band. However, with her assistance, I 
discovered, among his books, one of 
those artificial volumes which hide, be- 
tween the covers uf a regular binding, 
a small chest. In it, I discovered a Vic- 
tory Medal, a Marine Emblem, his hon- 
orable discharge, several citations, a 
faded snap-shot of a young woman and 
two babies, and a yellowed letter on Y. 
M. C. A. stationery, dated September, 
1918, and reading: 

“Dear Art: Glad to learn you are O. K. 
Thought you were finished when I picked 
you up at Soissons. This war’s about 
over, I think. Will I be glad to get home! 
Just heard from Louise. As she sent 
me several photos, I’m enclosing one. 
Twins! Isn’t that a nice bouquet of 
little flowers to have waiting for me? 
Pretty good, what ?—Joe Fiorelli.” 

An Italian-English dictionary occupied 
the position next to this imitation book. 
I took it from the shelf; allowed it to 
fall open in my hand. A page had been 
torn out of the F section. As I puzzled 
over the full meaning of this drama, 
Mrs. Whitney suddenly exclaimed: 

“Oh, there’s that Medal of Honor. Mr. 
Whitney told me the police wanted it, 
but couldn’t find it.” 

It lay behind the books which I had 
removed. On the shelf, beside it, lay 
a crumpled piece of paper,—the dic- 
tionary’s missing page. 

A definition had been underscored. 
“Fiorelli, n.f.pl., little flowers ....” I 
read. And across the page had been 
written: “Honor; my private hell.” 


RECRUITING—PAST AND PRESENT 


(Continued from page 9) 


may be considered irregulari- 
ties in the Enlistment of Men, 
which, to my Mind, has an Evil 
tendency—Men present them- 
selves at this Rendezvous for 
Enlistment, are rejected for 
Some Known reason, afterwards 
they are accepted at the Brook- 
lyn Barracks — — Now Gen- 
eral, this, it seems to me, is all 
wrong, and casts reflection upon 
the scrutiny observed by me. 
Two instances have recently oc- 
curred, the last was that of a 
man named James Fitzgerald 
who, I understand, was dis- 
honorably discharged at Boston, 


in July or August last — — this 
man I positively refused to En- 
list.” 


The Army’s increase in pay in 1854, 
with no corresponding Marine Corps in- 
crease, also annoyed “Captain and 
Brevet Major” Reynolds, for we find he 
had the following to say to the Com- 
mandant in a letter dated 10th August, 
1854: 


“The Army are enlisting under 
the New Act for increase of 
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“There’s none 
so good as 
LUCKIES” 


“T’ve tried all cigarettes 
and there’s none so 
good as LUCKIES. And 
incidentally I’m careful 
in my choice of ciga- 
rettes. I have to be be- 
cause of my throat. Put 
me down as one who 
always reaches for a 
LUCKY. It’s a real de- 
to find a Cello- 
phane wrapper that 
opens without an ice 
pick.” 
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Pasteurized Milk Is Safe Milk! 


Delivery in Quantico, Virginia 
by 
Farmers Creamery Co., Inc. Fredericksburg, Va. 
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MEN’S HATS, SHOES 
NEW FALL STYLES .. AND FURNISHINGS 


PENTER CO., INC. 724 
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IS GOOD SAN DIEGO, CALIF. Broadway 
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Send For 


Leaflet 
“Banking 
By Mail” fi 
Allotments 
Accepted 


YOU CAN SAVE 
FROM WHEREVER YOU ARE 


THE SEAMEN’S BANK FOR SAVINGS 
74 Wall St., New York 


Chartered 1829 - - - - Resources Over $130,000,000.00 


Interest 
Begins 
As Soon As 
Your 
Deposit 
Reaches Us 


pay. This great advantage has 
prevented the Marine Rendez- 
vous from enlisting any men. 
Recruits will not enter the Ma- 
rine corps at $7.00 per month 
when $11.00 are being paid by 
the Army.” 


The reduction by Congress of the pay 
of enlisted men in 1871 hampered re- 
cruiting somewhat, as will be seen by 
the following paragraphs from a report 
of “Brigadier General and Commandant” 
Jacob Zeilin: 


“I regret to report that we are 
at present about 340 men short 
and every effort has been made 
to keep the ranks full. But few 
recruits are now offering for 
enlistment. This was owing in 
some measure, perhaps, to the 
general demands for mechanics 
and laborers throughout the 
country, but the chief cause is 
the reduction of pay which took 
place in pursuance of law, on 
the first of July last. Then men 
were, of course, aware of the 
precarious tenure of the law un- 
der which they received their 
pay as they are distinctly in- 
formed before enlistment that 
it is subject to be reduced by 
Congress at any time, yet when 
the reduction took place, which 
had been anticipated for years, 
it caused considerable dissatis- 
faction among a large portion of 
them, who would regard the 
matter in no other light than an 
act of injustice to them on the 
part of the Government. It will 
have a tendency to cause the 
most worthy and efficient non- 
commissioned officers and men 
to seek other employment as 
fast as their terms of service 
expire; indeed many have al- 
ready sought the aid of friends 
to be specially released from 


their engagements. Yet the 
reduction effects alike their 
brethren of the Army and our 
men have no reasonable cause 
for complaint.” 


Modern Salesmanship-Recruiting 

Modern business methods have been 
injected into our present-day system of 
recruiting. “Selling” the Marine Corps 
both to possible prospects and to their 
elders has been regarded as just what 
it is—SALESMANSHIP. The salesmen- 
recruiters of this new-style method were 
active, intelligent young men of fine 
physique and military bearing, with a 
good stock of common sense arguments 
up their sleeves, and the ability to put 
them forward in a convincing and effec- 
tive manner. And they believed that 
the best place to start the doctrine of 
a good outfit was at the recruiting sta- 
tion. 

They emphasized our individuality and 
attracted public attention by wide dis- 
play of general publicity matter and by 
special representation of the peculiar 
characteristics of Marine Corps service, 
which in its very nature appeals to the 
imagination and adventuresome spirit of 
youth. They prided themselves in our 
colorful tradition heritage. Their meth- 
ods were not braggadocio, but simply an 
epigrammatic presentation of the func- 
tions of our Corps. 

That we have taken fair advantage 
of the unique character, traditions and 
history of the Marine Corps is not vain 
glory, and surely there has been no ef- 
fort to evoke invidious comparisons 
with our sister services. 

The proof of the pudding is in the 
eating—our Corps has been kept filled 
with the cream of American youth. 


Our Advertising Agency 

In the modern evolution of recruiting 
advertising plays a very important part. 
The recruiting service’s national adver- 
tising agency, the Recruiting Bureau in 
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Philadelphia, is the general sharpener 
of the keen edge of recruiting. It has 
exerted a power over the public which 
was possessed by no other element of 
recruiting. The personal appeal of re- 
cruiters has influenced men to take the 
final step, but the Recruiting Bureau has 
done much to bring about opportunity 
for that personal appeal, and has put the 
applicant’s mind in a _ receptive and 
favorable mood for the vital question. 

The writer has observed the activities 
and production of the Recruiting Bureau 
from four angles—from within, from the 
recruiting service, from the line, and 
from civil life. He has no hesitancy in 
asserting that this Bureau is of inesti- 
mable service and value to the Marine 
Corps. And its success is no accident. 
It is the result of skill, pluck, push, and 
a combination of team work with star 
individual play. 

Many of the old-fashioned recruiting 
posters, which hung in remote corners 
of village post offices, portrayed groups 
of handsome dummies, rigidly posing in 
full dress uniforms which seemed to have 
been sewn up the back. They were 
searcely as life-like as the “wood-cuts” 
of the Continentals, with which the 
posters of the Revolutionary period 
were illuminated. 

Our modern posters tingle with life 
and color and are tenacious clutches on 
the attention and imagination of the 
Twentieth Century youth. They are de- 
pictions of actual service life. Booklets, 
photographs, and other matter turned 
out by the Recruiting Bureau are excel- 
lent expositions of travel, sport, adven- 
ture and business inducements. 


The Supreme Test 


Our World War recruiting campaign 
was without a doubt the greatest in our 
history. The late unpleasantness with 
Germany found us heavily handicapped, 
in that the country at large did not 
realize that the Marine Corps had a 
distinct organization and a separate re- 
cruiting service. Our field of possible 
prospects were depleted, the draft was 
a heavy embargo on our raw material— 
recruits, and other branches of the serv- 
ice were keener competitors than here- 
tofore. 

In presenting the claims of the Marine 
Corps upon public recognition, it seemed 
perfectly legitimate and appropriate for 
us to mention the “firsts” in which our 
Corps had appeared. Called upon to re- 
cruit up to war strength in competition 
with the larger, better known branches 
of the service, we took the material at 
hand, i. e., the colorful adventurous 
fighting history of the Marine Corps, 
and endeavored to perform the duty of 
filling our ranks expeditiously by pre- 
senting these attractive features in the 
most effective manner possible and with 
all the punch and driving power of 
modern publicity methods. Just how 
well we succeeded is now a matter of 
history. 

We put the first war poster before 
the public, and that appeared on the day 
war was declared. Early in the war we 
recruited more than one thousand men 
in a single week. Four months after 
war was declared we were recruited to 
the new authorized quota of 30,000, 
which was double our strength on that 
eventful April day in 1917. 

Again the Marines landed and had 
the situation well in hand! 
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| CONTENTS NOTED 


(Continued from page 5) 


a Colonel and later a Brigadier General. in 
command of a famous Marine Brigade. Not long 
after his Captain was made a Major General 
and the young Marine, then approaching middle 
age, wrote the General a letter of congratulation. 

The letter received in reply was in the hand- 
writing of the General and is one of my most 
cherished possessions: I am sending a copy of it 
for publication in ‘“‘The Leatherneck,” hoping it 
may meet the eye of some of my comrades that 
served in China and later in France under that 
grand old man. 

Last summer the gallant heart of this great 
officer was stilled in death and as three volleys 
by his beloved Marines blazed out and the 
lingering notes of Taps echoed across the Poto- 
mac, the Curtain fell on the gallant and event- 
ful career of Major General Wendell Cushing 
Neville. 


—Claude E. Rockwood. 
4 South Main Street, 
Troy, New Hampshire 


The following is the letter written by General 
Neville to Mr. Rockwood. 

My Dear Rockwood: 

Your letter of the 25th received this morning 
and it brought me many pleasant recollections 
of the Boxer Campaign and of my first command 
as a Captain. A fine company of fine, he, rough- 
neck men, fit precursors of the wonderful fighters 
I was honored in commanding at Bois de Belleau, 
Soissons, St. Mihiel, Champagne, Meuse-Argonne, 
and the occupation of Germany 

I remember you distinctly and have in my 
mind’s eye nearly everyone of “I'' Company. I 
am enclosing a list of the company and know, 
that going over it. you will have many happy 
thoughts and recollections of each individual. 
How they have scattered and I sometimes wonder 
how they have fared. 

Patterson and Blake are both on the retired 
list. Hill, the top sergeant, is retired as a Ser- 
geant Major. Jacocke and Grogan are both re- 
tired; Nelson died at Cavite and I don’t know 
what became of Lovett. Brennan became a Cap- 
tain with me in Europe. I have often wondered 
what became of Hogan, the irrepressible and 
irresponsible. 

I suppose you are surprised at receiving such 
a long note from me. I want to tell you that 
I receive more pleasure from letters from old 
men (like yours) than from any decoration I 
ever received. The last day of the war, while 
in action at the Meuse, I received a letter from 
old Mulcahey of “I’’ Company. You remember 
he was my orderly and what a terrible booze 
hound he was, but loyal to the very last drop 
of his blood. He had been with the Canadians 
and had been so wounded and cut up that he 
was pensioned, and his letter to me breathed his 
pride in what my Marines had done to the 
Boche. 

I note what you said about the slighting re- 
marks made about the regular officer. They are 
always made by people that don’t know anything 
about it. Their idea of the fighting game is a 
fourth of July parade with bands, flying flags, 
a big feed and then home to supper and a warm 
bed. It never enters their head the responsi- 
bilities of the officers, from the highest to the 
lowest, in maintaining that discipline that plays 
no favorites, that trains the men so that they 
know what to do at the proper time, that keeps 
them in proper physical condition and looks out 
for their health. 

The events in the last war exemplified and 
vindicated the system of iron-bound discipline 
in the Marine Corps and I was never for one 
moment uncertain about what my men would do 
when ordered into battle. They were simply 
magnificent. 

I enclose the photograph as requested It is 
not very good and was taken the day I returned 
from France with the 4th Brigade, 20th Division. 

Am glad to note that you are married and have 
a family and are settied. Since 1900 I have been 
in the States just five years and next week will 
be on the move to Haiti—but thank goodness— 
just for a few short weeks. 

Yours sincerely, 


W. C. NEVILLE. 
Major General, U. S. M. C. 
Commandant's Office, 
Headquarters Marine Corps, 
Washington, D. C. 


A Boy Who Made Good 


Dear Sir: 
When I left the Marines over three years ago, 
I went into the shoe-rebuilding business. Now 
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I run the biggest shoe-rebuilding business in 
Moline. I would like to hear from some of my 
buddies who served with me on the U. S. S. 
“Utah” from 1925-28, and in Nicaragua from 


1928 to 1929. 
GUST KACHEVAS. 
1332 5th Avenue, 
Moline, Tl. 


Give the Ladies a Break 


Dear Sir: 

Since Brother-in-law Sergeant Major Nathan 
Rothstein presented me a year’s subscription to 
“The Leatherneck,” I've been a cover-to-cover 
enthusiast. 

I've noted your repeated requests for ways to 
improve your monthly sheet. Personally, I don't 
think it can be done—but I would suggest you 
give the ladies of the service a break. How 
about a page devoted to the wives of Leather- 
necks? 

As another request I'd like to see a picture of 
that famous flivver of Nate Rothstein’s as per 
your article on page 41 of the March, 1931, issue. 

AL STONE. 


We were unable to obtain a picture of Sergeant 
Major Rothstein's Brown Field flivver, but the 
above is a photograph of the car he is at pres- 
ent using to scare the Haitians out of Haiti. It 


is bright green. The picture also shows the 
wife and baby of Sergeant Major Rothstein, who 
are the chauffeur and assistant chauffeur, re- 
spectively. 


Interested 


Dear Sir: 

I am writing for information regarding the 
schools for enlisted personnel. I noticed the list 
in the September issue of THE LEATHERNECK 
and would like some information on the Sound 
Motion Picture School. 

I am very much interested in the production 
of sound motion pictures. 


MILTON K. LUNDBLODE. 


MD, USS “West Virginia,” 
c/o Postmaster, San Pedro, Calif. 


You should submit application for the desired 
assignment officially. All candidates for the 
Sound Motion Picture School are given a pre- 
liminary course of instruction at the Marine 
Barracks, Quantico, Va., and those who success- 
fully pass this course are transferred to New 
York for assignment to the Sound Motion Pic- 
ture School at that station as rapidly as Marine 
Corps students can be accommodated. All men 
who desire to take this course should have at 
least two years to serve 


Questions and Answers 


Q.—A noncommissioned officer is discharged on 
Saturday; reenlists on the following Monday, the 
recruiting office being closed on Sunday. Is 
there any authority to date his reenlistment and 
reappointment papers back to Sunday?—FIRST 
SERGEANT, SAN DIEGO. 

Answer: No. 


Q.—Should dates of enlistment be shown in 
case of men shown under the heading of Temp. 
Att.?2—FIRST SERGEANT, USS 

Answer: No, except as provided by Article 
10-10, Marine Corps Manual. 

(b) Private Doe was tried by SCM and con- 
victed and sentenced to twenty days confinement 
on bread and water; due to limited cells Doe is 
not confined until a cell becomes vacant. What 
remarks should be shown on the muster roll? 

Answer: 11 Sep. SCM. Conv. (dates) awte. 
empty cell. 

(c) What is the authority for footnotes on 
muster rolls? 

Answer: See Headquarters Bulletin No. 25 of 
15 October 1927. 

(d) In showing AOL and AWOL on pay rolls 
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CAP & COLLAR DEVICES 
INSIGNIA OF RANK 
BUTTON SETS FOR UNIFORMS 
SABRES & SABRE KNOTS 

MEDALS & CAMPAIGN RIBBONS 
MARKSMANSHIP BADGES 
LIQUID ROUGE 


At your dealer or post exchange 


| NS.MEYER: INC. 


lo New YORK @ 


Paris Auto Service, Inc. 
PONTIAC and STUDEBAKER 
AUTOMOBILES 
Our guaranteed used cars are 
REAL BUYS 
The oldest Automobile Dealers 
Cc. G. PARIS 
Insurance Agent 
Automobile Insurance a Specialty 
Phones 305-307 Quantico, Va. 


DREYER 
TRADING COMPANY 


24 Stone Street 
New York. N.Y. 


Write fer catalesue 
Distributors to the Post Exchanges 


SNO-WHITE 


A perfect preparation for renewing 
the freshness and beauty of dress 
White Belts, for Canvas Shoes, etc. 
The unique advantages of Sno-White are 
that it is easy to apply, gives im- 
mediate and perfect results, and 
when applied cannot rub off 
or soil other clothing. 
Price 25 Cents 
Prepared by 
F. P. WELLER, Druggist 
Cor. 8th and I Sts. 8. E. 
Washington, D. C. 


Dawson Kraft Shop 


Quantico, Va. 


Kodak Finishing 


Copying & Enlarging 
Hand Coloring 


“Dawson Made They Will Not Fade” 
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the actual hours and dates comprising such ab- 
sence must be shown, muster rolls only show 
dates and the date of return is also shown as a 
day of absence. For example AOL from 8:00 am., 
14 Nov. to 2:30 pm., 15 Nov. is shown on must 
roll 14-15 AOL, whereas only one day's pay is 
checked Why should two days’ absence be 
shown on muster roll? 

Answer: See Marine Corps Manual, 1931, Arti- 
cle 10-13 (9). The muster roll is a complete 
record of military service. 14-15 does not indicate 
that man was absent all of both days, and there- 
fore does not mean that two days’ pay is checked. 
It is merely a record of fact. 

(e) Should copies of warrants and court-mar- 
tial memoranda be forwarded via Commanding 
General, Department of Pacific, or should addi- 
tional copy be made for that office? 

Answer Marine Corps Manual, Article 6-13, 
states that when appointments, etc., are made 
within the Department of Pacific an additional 
copy shall be forwarded to the department com- 
mander. Article 10-31 states that the assistant 
adjutant and inspector, San Francisco, has super- 
vision over all court-martial memoranda, etc., 
within that department, and that all such papers 
should be forwarded via that office. 

Q.—Do Coast Guard Officers rate a salute the 
same as officers of the Army, Navy and Marthe 
Corps?—CORPORAL, PORTSMOUTH, VA. 

Answer: Yes 

(b) Was the Marine Corps a part of the Navy 
during the Revolutionary War? 

Answer: Yes. Their birth was coincident: 
therefore, the Navy and the Marine Corps are 
coeval. 

(c) Will you explain the statement “The 
Marines are the only organization permitted to 
write their name on the American Flag.” 

Answer: No organization is permitted to write 
their name on the National Flag. Specifications 
for colors adopted June 14, 1918, allowed the 
placing of U. S. Marine Corps upon the National 
Flag, and specifications of colors as _ revised 
(adopted April 4, 1921), prohibits anything being 
attached or placed on the National Flag, includ- 
ing fringe around the edges. 

(d) Was John Paul Jones an officer in the 
Navy? 

Answer: John Paul Jones held a regular com- 
mission in the regular Navy. 

Q.—Would it be possible to have my present 
rank of Sergeant date back to the Probationary 
Regular Warrant I received in 1925?—SERGEANT, 
HAMPTON ROADS, VA. 

Answer No. Your rank as Sergeant dates 
from November 1, 1927, which is the date of your 
last promotion to that grade. 


Q.—Can an enlisted man purchase a Marine 
Corps Manual?—SERGEANT, NICARAGUA. 

Answer: Yes. A Marine Corps Manual may be 
purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
for $2.00. This does not include any changes in 
the manual. The cost of the binder is $2.02 and 
may be purchased from the “Remington Rand 
Business, Inc., 1106 G Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Q.—I was discharged from the Marine Corps 
in 1925. My markings were as follows: Character: 
Very good: Military Efficiency: Good; Obedience: 
Excellent; Sobriety: Excellent? Do I rate a Good 
Conduct Medal?—CORPORAL, USS ———. 

Answer No. Good Conduct Medals are 
awarded only to those receiving the award of 
“Character: Excellent’ upon discharge. Inas- 
much as your marking entitled you to the award 
of “Character: Very Good,” you are not eligible 
for the medal. 


Q.—A man is discharged, at his own request, 
three months prior to the expiration of his en- 
listment If he decides to reenlist within those 
three months, and is accepted, does he receive 
the $100.00 reenlistment allowance?—CORPORAL, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Answer: No. He would receive only $75.00 as a 
man must complete a full four years before he 
can receive $100.00. 


Q.—Are warrants of noncommissioned officers 
still being confirmed after the six-month proba- 
tionary period?—CO WASHINGTON, 


Answer: All probationary warrants now out 
are subject to confirmation. No other such war- 
rants are being issued. 


Q@—Can you tell me the present station of 
Private Clabern Stewart Hooper?—ROBERT D. 
WALTERS. 

Answer: Private Hooper is at present serving 
with the Fourth Regiment, USMC, Shanghai, 
China. 


Q.—Would you please tell me the present 
whereabouts of my brother, Private Oral A. 
Reed?—DOLORES REED. 

Answer: Private O. A. Reed is at present sta- 
tioned at the Marine Barracks, Navy Yard, 
Washington, D. C., and a letter so addressed 
will reach him. 
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Q.—If a man in the Naval Branch of the U. 8S. 
Services is serving the last year of a thirty-year 
term and he does a misdemeanor of some kind 
and is brought before a court-martial, does he 
lose his pension on retirement?—FRED C. 
BARNES. 

Answer: A man eligible for retirement after 
completing thirty years Naval service forfeits such 
service only when tried by a court-martial and is 
sentenced to be discharged and such sentence 
is approved by the Secretary of the Navy. If the 
sentence of the court does not direct his dis- 
charge and he is restored to duty, he does not 
forfeit his service. 

A court-martial might sentence him to a re- 
duction in rank which would obviously reduce 
the amount of retired pay received by him if 
transferred to the retired list in such lower 
rating, but his eligibility for transfer to the 
retired list would not be jeopardized by merely 
being reduced in rank. 


Q.—I was awarded the Second Nicaraguan 
Campaign Medal while serving aboard the U. S. S. 
“Rochester.” I have since lost that medal and 
would like to have another. The number on the 
one given me was M-527. If I have to pay for 
a new one, will you let me know where to send 
the money and what the price is? Also, do I rate 
the Expeditionary Medal? I served in Nicaraguan 
waters from May 4, 1929, till May 5, 1931.—C. 
YOWDALL. 

Answer: Duplicate campaign medals, etc., are 
issued gratuitously to enlisted men of the service 
upon presentation of satisfactory evidence that 
the original was lost, destroyed or rendered un- 
fit for use without fault or neglect of the per- 
sons to whom originally furnished. In this re- 
gard, attention is invited to MCM 8-12. 

The cost of a duplicate Second Nicaraguan 
Medal, in the event that a duplicate is not 
authorized in your case, is $.68. 

You are not entitled to an Expeditionary Medal 
in addition to the Second Nicaraguan Campaign 
Medal as an Expeditionary Medal is not author- 
ized for service in Nicaragua in 1927-1931 and it 
is not awarded for service aboard ship. You 
claim service in Nicaraguan waters during May, 
1929-1931. 


Q@.—Do you know or could you obtain for me 
the address of George E. Land?—VICTOR J. 
JOCKEY. 

Answer: The last address on record of Mr. 
Land is 901 Dakin Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Q.—Can you tell me the present address of 
Captain James F. Jeffors? I served under Cap- 
tain Jeffors as his top kicker and also was in 
his battalion when he was a Major.—LLOYD C. 
RAW. 

Answer: Captain J. F. Jeffors died on March 
25, 1925. 


Q.—In the absence of any definite instructions 
on how trumpeters promoted to Private First 
Class (field music) should be shown on the mus- 
ter roll, (A) maintains that as Trumpeters are 
shown under separate heading, Private First 
Class (Field Music) should also be shown under 
a separate heading. (B) claims that the rank 
trumpeter is an appointment and a separate rank 
and should be shown under a separate heading: 
however, after a trumpeter has been promoted 
to Private First Class (Field Music) within the 
authorized allowance of Private First Class, he 
should be shown under the heading Private First 
Class having ceased to be of a separate rank 
due to promotion, though still performing the 
duties of trumpeter. Which is correct?—COR- 
PORAL, U. 8S. 8S. “ 

Answer: “B” correct. Trumpeters pro- 
moted to Private First Class should be shown 
under heading Private First Class and in Re- 
marks column should be shown the fact that he 
is either a trumpeter or field music. 


Q.—If I wanted to reenlist for Shanghai, China, 
and the Recruiting Office took me in for that 
post, would the Marine Corps have to send me 
there? How far West would I have to go to 
reenlist and be sure of going to the West Coast 
instead of the East Coast?—RICHARD R. RUT- 
TER. 

Answer: If a man is reenlisted by the recruit- 
ing officer for a specific post, he would be sent 
there. 

Upon reenlistment at any recruiting station, men 
are given posts of their choice, provided vacan- 
cies exist at the station desired and transporta- 
tion is available. 


Q—I served with the 52nd Company, 1ith 
Regiment, in Nicaragua in 1927. Will you please 
inform me when I will get a medal for that 
service?—NATHANIEL J. ABBOTT. 

Answer: A Second Nicaraguan Campaign Medal 
No. 1500 has been awarded you for your service 
in Nicaragua in 1927. It was forwarded you on 
December 1, 1931. 

@.—Can you please forward me the address of 
Micael B. Chockie?—LOUIS E. LAFLIN, JR. 

Answer: There is no record of a Micael B. 
Chockie ever having served in the Marine Corps. 
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Q.—Is the U. S. S. “Henderson” listed as one 
of those ships whose members are entitled to the 
Yangtze Service Medal?—G ZELNICK. 

Answer: The U. S. S. “Henderson” is not listed 
in General Order No. 205 as one of the ships 
whose members are entitled to wear this medal. 

Q.—I would appreciate it very much if you 
would inform me where the sales of surveyed 
Government ships are held and information re- 
garding such sales.—P. F. CRAWFORD. 

Answer: You should send your name and ad- 
dress to the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, 
Navy Department, Washington, D. C., requesting 
you be placed on their mailing list. The Bureau 
will send you lists of surveyed material and in- 
structions in submitting bids from time to time 
as sales are held. 

Sales on the East Coast are usually held at 
Philadelphia, but sometimes in Norfolk, Va. 

Q.—I served with the 2nd Battalion, 6th Regi- 
ment, in Shanghai, China, from May 2, 1927, to 
June 2, 1927, and from there we went to Tien- 
tsin. What medals do I rate for that service?— 
H. D. BARNES. 

Answer: You do not rate a Yangtze Service 
Medal but you do rate an Expeditionary Medal, 
which was forwarded to you on November 12, 
1931. 


General Information 


GRADUATES OF QUARTERMASTER SCHOOL 


The present class of the School in Quarter- 
master’s Department of Administration will com- 
plete the course about 1 February, 1932. It is 
requested that commanding officers who can 
utilize the services of one or more of these en- 
listed men for duty in the Quartermaster’s De- 
partment of the post or station under their com- 
mand notify the Major General Commandant im- 
mediately of the number of clerks actually 
needed. 


CHECKAGE OF COST OF TRANSPORTATION 


Officers issuing transportation requests in cases 
where the cost thereof is to be checked against 
the pay account of the traveler, in accordance 
with instructions contained in articles 16-19 and 
18-76, Marine Corps Manual, will furnish the 
officer who is requested to make the checkage 
with the following information, using Form NMC 
698 for this purpose: 

Numbers of transportation requests issued. 

Cost of transportation on each request. 

Points from and to which each request applies. 

Subsistence, number of meals, unit cost and 
total amount. 

Transfers, street car or bus fare, amount. 

Date travel commenced. 

The original Request for Checkage, Form NMC 
698, will be filed as a subvoucher to the pay roll 
or voucher on which checkage is made, after the 
acknowledgment form has been detached, ac- 
complished, and returned to the Quartermaster. 

The necessary changes will be made in Form 
NMC 698 when a new supply is printed. 


MOTOR-VEHICLE CASUALTIES AMONG NAVAL 
PERSONNEL 

The following article is reprinted from the 
Bureau of Navigation Bulletin of December 5, 
1931: 

“In the 7 November, 1931, issue of the Keystone 
Ship’s paper of the USS “Pennsylvania,”’ there 
appeared an article calling attention to the num- 
ber of motor-vehicle accidents occurring in the 
vicinity of San Pedro, in which naval personnel 
were involved. 

This article caused this Bureau (Navigation) 
to inquire of the Bureau of Medicine and Sure- 
ery as to motor-vehicle casualties over a period 
of years. The figures are given below: 


Discharge 
by 

Calendar Medical 

Year Admissions Deaths Survey 
1926 642 28 32 
1927 643 32 26 
1928 666 50 22 
1929 859 46 25 
19: 1014 : 56 51 
1931 (10 mos.) _— 53 sat 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED MEN HAVE ATTAINED 
A SCORE OF 325 OR BETTER OVER THE 
RIFLE QUALIFICATION COURSE 
DURING 1931 


Cpl. Stanley Bachora 334 
Set-Maj. Leo P. Cartier 
Ist Set. Albert C. Marts. 333 
Gy-Set. Dominick 333 
Ist Lt. Edward W. Snedeker 329 
Gy-Set. Alva Eadens 329 
Seti Nathan Segal 328 
Sgt. Maurice K. Chenoweth 326 
Cpl. Hansel T. Beckworth 325 
Pvt. Henry C. Cariker 325 
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NAVAL TRANSPORT SAILINGS 


CHAUMONT—Sailed San Francisco 5 Jan. for 
Honolulu. Due Honolulu 12 Jan., leave 13 Jan.; 
arrive Guam 24 Jan., leave 25 Jan.; arrive 
Manila 30 Jan., leave 1 March; arrive Guam 6 
March, leave 7 March; arrive Honolulu 16 March, 
leave 17 March, arrive San Francisco 24 March. 

HENDERSON—Sailed Guam 29 December. Due 
Honolulu 10 Jan., leave 11 Jan.; arrive San Fran- 
cisco 19 Jan., leave 26 Jan.; arrive San Pedro 27 
Jan., leave 28 Jan.; arrive San Diego 28 Jan., 
sail 25 Feb.; arrive Corinto 4 March, leave 4 
March; arrive Canal Zone 6 March, leave 8 
March; arrive Hampton Roads 15 March, leave 
19 March; arrive Philadelphia 20 March. 

KITTERY—Sailed Hampton Roads 6 Jan. for 
the West Indies on the following itinerary:— 
Arrive Guantanamo 11 Jan., leave 12 Jan.; arrive 
Port au Prince 13 Jan., leave 14 Jan.; arrive Cape 
Haitien 15 Jan., leave 16 Jan.; arrive Hampton 
Roads 21 Jan. 

Sail Hampton Roads 16 March for the West 
Indies on the following itinerary:—Arrive Guata- 
namo 21 March, leave 22 March; arrive Port au 
Prince 23 March, leave 24 March; arrive Cape 
Haitien 25 March, leave 26 March; arrive Hamp- 
ton Roads 31 March, leave 6 April; arrive Phila- 
delphia 7 April, leave 11 April; arrive New York 
12 April, leave 15 April; arrive Philadelphia 16 
— leave 19 April, arrive Hampton Roads 20 
April. 

NITRO—Arrived Mare Island 31 December. 
Will leave Mare Island 10 January, arrive Puget 
Sound 13 Jan., leave 16 Jan.; arrive Mare Island 
19 Jan., leave 20 Jan.; arrive San Pedro 21 Jan., 
leave 28 Jan.; arrive San Diego 28 Jan., leave 1 
Feb.; arrive Corinto 9 Feb., leave 9 Feb.; arrive 
Canal Zone 11 Feb., leave 13 Feb.; arrive 
Guantanamo 16 Feb., leave 16 Feb.; arrive Hamp- 
ton Roads 20 Feb., leave 29 Feb.; arrive Phila- 
delphia 1 March, leave 8 March; arrive Iona Is- 
land 9 March, leave 14 March, arrive Newport 
14 March, leave 15 March, arrive Boston 16 March. 

PATOKA—Arrived Hampton Roads 4 Jan. Will 
leave Hampton Roads 21 Jan.; arrive Beaumont 
29 Jan., leave 30 Jan.; arrive Canal Zone 6 Feb., 
leave 9 Feb., arrive Corinto 12 Feb., leave 12 
Feb.; arrive San Pedro 22 Feb. 


AWARDS 

The President of the United States has awarded 
the Distinguished Flying Cross to the following- 
named officers for their services in Nicaragua: 

Captain Byron F. Johnson. 

First Lieutenant Charles L. Fike. 

First Lieutenant John S. E. Young. 

First Lieutenant John N. Hart. 

The President of the United States has awarded 
the Navy Cross to the following enlisted men 
for their services in Nicaragua: 

Sergeant Paul Kerns. 

Sergeant Russell White (Posthumously pre- 
sented to his friend, Miss Maud McCurdy.) 


ARMS, ACCOUTERMENTS, EQUIPMENT 


Marine Corps Order No. 13, dated June 6, 1928, 
Table V—Allowance of arms, accouterments, and 
equipment for Marine Detachments of ships is 
hereby amended as follows: 

On page 5, under item “Swords, N. C. O., with 
scabbard, frogs for, dress and russet, each,” 
change the allowance to the following: 

1 per each noncommissioned officer of second 
Pay grade. 

On page 6, after item ‘Flags,"’ insert the fol- 
lowing: 

National colors, silk, with cover and staff—i 
per flagship. 

On page 6, after item “Shovels, short handle, 
round point,”’ insert the following: 

Sling, color, dress—1 per flagship. 

Sling, color, field—1 per flagship. 


BOOKS ISSUED BY THE ADJUTANT AND 
INSPECTOR; ACCOUNTABILITY FOR 

The following instructions which now appear 
as notes (f) and (g) on page 9 of Marine Corps 
Order No. 13, dated June 6, 1928, will be pub- 
lished in Changes No. 1, Marine Corps Manual. 

BOOKS. The authorized allowance of books 
for officers and changes pertaining thereto, will 
be furnished to them direct by the Adjutant and 
Inspector and by the Depot Quartermaster, 
Philadelphia, Pa., and will be returned to the 
officer from whom received in the event of the 
separation from the service of the officer to 
whom were issued. Such books will not be 
issued to officers by post or organization quar- 
termasters other than the Depot Quartermaster, 
Philadelphia, Pa., without authority of the 
Quartermaster. 

Commanding officers of posts and organizations 
will promptly notify the proper accountable officer 
of the receipt of books issued to them by the 
Adjutant and Inspector, in order that they may 
be taken up and accounted for on the property 
account. 

If commanding officers of posts and organiza- 
tions have not notified the proper accountable 
officer of the receipt of the Marine Corps Manual, 
1931, they do so at once. 


Fifty-five 


BE INDEPENDENT! 


If you were to be called home 
suddenly by a serious illness or 
death in your family, would you 
have to depend on friends to 
finance the trip? If you were 
to be transferred tomorrow, would 
you have money to enjoy the 
journey? If discharged, would 
you face the world with a few 
paltry dollars? 

Be Independent! Start that 
allotment today and make your- 
self a friend who never falls down 
on you. 


A SAVINGS ACCOUNT GROWS 
FAST AND WE PAY 


4% on Savings 


A Monthly Gives you at the 

Deposit of end of 12 Months 
$5.00 for 12 361.10 
10.00 for 12 Months. 122.20 
15.00 for 12 Mor.-hs. 183.30 
20.00 for 12 40 
25.00 for 12 Months. 305.50 


40.00 for 12 Months 488.80 
60.00 for 12 611.00 


Deposits may be made by mail or by allot- 
ment. We welcome the accounts of the 
—_eeg of the United States 

‘orps. 


YOUR BANK 
The Departmental Bank 


Under U. 8S. Government Supervision 


1726 Pennsylvania Avenue, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


SUTHERLAND 
Motor Company 
TRIANGLE, VA. 


(Your Authorized Chevrolet Dealer) 


Catering strictly to Officers and 
Men of the Service. 


When transferred to or near 
Quantico, you will want a car, 
or up-to-date Service. Give us 
a trial—Phone 351-J, ask for 
Eddie, Ernie or Jimmie. We 
call for and deliver your car 
when promised. 


Courtesy and the best of serv- 
ice is our Guarantee. 


EDDIE SUTHERLAND 
Manager 


SUNSHINE LAUNDRY 


“Launderers and Dry Cleaners” 
Fredericksburg, Virginia 
BRANCH OFFICE 
339 Potomac Ave., Quantico, Va. 
Telephone 304 
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4OTH COMPANY, 5TH 

—A\REGIMENT, U.S. MARINES, WAS THE ONLY 
MAN IN THE AEF TO BE HIT BY 
SHRAPNEL FROM THE GERMAN 
BiG BERTHA GUN WHICH SHELLED 
PARIS. A WALLET AND CIGARETTE 
CASE SAVED HIM. 


/ 

ENLISTED AMERICAN 
MARINES AFLOAT HAD 
A DAILY GROG RATION { 
OF ONE GILL OF SPIRITS 
; OR A HALF PINT OF WINE! 
FROM TO 1862! 

: MEN UNDER 2!, AND 
OTHERS WHO SO DEJIRED, 
RELINQUUHWED THEIR GROG RATION 
AND DREW IHE VALUE OF 
THE GROG IN MONEY 


< Tue MODEL FROM WHICH THE 
) PRESENT MARINE OFFICERS’ SWORD 
WAS DESIGNED WAS A WEAPON 
WITH A MAMELUKE HILT BROUGHT 
FROM TRIPOL! IN (805 BY 
MARINE LIEUTENANT O'BANNON. 


Frour WAS USED AS 
HAIR POWDER FOR SEA- 
GOING MARINE SENTRIES 
IN 


RECEWWE FIFTY LASHES AT PARADE 
K COURT MARTIAL SENTENCE IN 1800 OF 
| FOUND GUILTY OF ENLISTING UNDER 
NAME WHILE IN DESERTION ~ - 
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BIND YOUR LEATHERNECKS! 


You will appreciate the LEATHER- 
NECK more if you save each copy in 
an attractive binder especially designed 
to hold a year’s supply, as illustrated 
below. Each issue is slipped into this 
binder as it is received without mutila- 
tion, or punching holes, and can be 
removed at any time. 


Ture are many articles in THE 
LEATHERNECK 


washed without injury. It is sturdy 
and will last for many years. 


Ever desirous of being of service 


to our subscribers, we offer you these 
binders at cost - - $2.75 postpaid 


1931 BOUND VOLUMES 


hy addition to the above offer, we 


have had a limited 


you would un- 
doubtedly like to 
save for future 
reference but 
haven’t the time 
to clip them out 
or the facilities for 
saving them. This 
binder solves your 
problem. 


number of the 
1931 issue of THE 
LEATHERNECK 
bound in a pale 
green cloth cover- 
ed binder, with 
black stamping, 
that makes an at- 
tractive addition 
to any library. 


L- you save your copies to be bound 


Price $4.00 postpaid 


into a permanent volume later on, this 


binder will be just the thing to prevent 
them from becoming dirty, torn and 


THIS OFFER WILL NOT BE REPEATED— 
CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


dog-eared until you accumulate the 
desired number of copies. 


‘Tae binder is made by the Barrett 
Bindery Company, well-known for 
its quality work. It is attractively 
designed—you'll be proud to show it 
to your buddies—and is bound in 
DuPont fabrikoid, which may be 


THE LEATHERNECK, 
Eighth and Eye Streets, S. E., 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sirs: 

( Please send me one of your embossed binders to hold 
a year’s copies of THE LEATHERNECK. $2.75. 

[}) Please send me one of your 1931 bound volumes of 
THE LEATHERNECK. $4.00. 


(] Please renew my subscription for another year. $2.50. 
Enclosed you will find $............ to cover. 


(Please write plainly.) 
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No parching, no toasting 
CAMELS are Made fresh 
and Kept fresh 


Parched or toasted tobacco has no more 
chance to get into a Camel than a 75-lb chorus 
man has to get by a recruiting officer. 


Every Camel is fragrant with the cool, mild 
flavor of choice sun-ripened tobaccos, fresh 


with natural moisture. 


Camels are never parched or toasted — the 
Reynolds method of scientifically applying 
heat guarantees against that. They reach you 
in the air-sealed Camel Humidor Pack fresh 
and in prime smoking condition no matter 
where you're stationed. Desert wind won't dry 


them, nor a pea soup fog make them soggy. 


Give your throat a twenty-four hour leave 
from the harsh hot smoke of parched dry-as- 
dust tobaccos. Switch to fresh Camels for just 
one day. Then quit them—if you can. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


“Are you Listenin’ ?” 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY'S 
COAST-TO-COAST RADIO PROGRAMS 
CAMEL QUAR i &£R HOUR, Morton ; PRINCE ALBERT QUARTER 
Downey, Tony Wons, and Camel HOUR, Alice Joy, “Old Hunch,” 
and Prince Albert Orchestra, 
Orchestra, direction Jacaues Ren every night except Sunday. 
ard, every night except Sunday. | National Broadcasting Company 
Columbia Broadcasting System Red Network 


See radio page of local newspaper for time 


CAMELS 


Made FRESH — Kept FRESH 


Don't remove the moisture-proof wrapping from 
your package of Camels after you open it. The 
Camel Humidor Pack is protection against 
sweat, sea air, dust and germs. It can be de- 
© 1932, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company pended upon to deliver fresh Camels every time 
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